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OAKLEIGH 


CHAPTER  I. 

Never  did  an  adventurer,  seeking  his  fortune, 
approach  a  capital  city  with  less  alacrity,,  than 
I  did  Dublin.  I  ever  disliked  the  busy  hum, 
the  rush  and  the  tumult  of  a  city.  I  looked 
back  upon  the  peaceful  country,  and  almost 
envied  the  peasant  his  humble  cottage.  The 
nearer  I  approached  the  city,  the  more  atten- 
tively I  observed  the  rapid  movements  of  men 
and  things ;  an  impetus  seemed  to  be  given  to 
every  thing  moveable,  and  as  rapidly  as  ship- 
planks,  wrecks,  and  odd  fish,  are  sucked  in  and 
thrown  out  by  a  mighty  whirlpool,  were  the 
coaches,  carriages,  noddes,  jingles,  squires,  and 
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2  OAKLEIGH. 

citizens,  whirled  round  the  vortex  into  which 
my  good  steed  Whitefoot  presently  carried  me. 

Having  stabled  my  horse,  shaken  an  inva- 
luable quantity  of  March  dust  from  my  clothes, 
and  taken  up  my  quarters  at  the  Brazen  Head, 
a  celebrated  hotel  in  those  days,  I  made  some 
nquiries  at  the  Castle  concerning  the  commis- 
sion which  Sir  Carnaby  Rohan  insisted  I  had 
justly  forfeited;  the  reply  I  received  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  I  wrote  to  the  War 
Office,  and  soon  received  a  very  laconic  answer. 
Not  only  had  the  commission  been  given  to 
another,  but  my  name  had  been  struck  from  the 
list ;  "  and  wherefore,"  said  I  to  myself; — but 
it  mattered  not ;  nevertheless  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  bestir  myself,  and  make  some 
exertion  to  keep  body  and  soul   together. 

My  expenses  at  the  Brazen  Head  made  a  sad 
inroad  upon  my  scanty  purse.  Should  I  present 
myself  again  to  Sir  Carnaby,  and  become  the  butt 
of  his  rude  wit  ? — Never. — I  resolved  to  perish  first. 
Should  I  sell  my  trusty  Whitefoot  and  return  to 
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England?  My  heart  rebelled  against  it.  Blanche 
Trevordale,  the  Colonel,  Edwards,  and  even 
the  prisoner  Shane  Coghlan,  seemed  to  forbid 
it.  Why  should  I  leave  a  country  in  which 
I  had  already  found  so  many  warm  hearts? 
Thus  debating,  I  sauntered  through  the  crowded 
streets,  through  which  vehicles  of  all  descrip- 
tions, from  the  stately  coach  and  four,  to  the 
humble  jingle,  were  progressing  in  all  directions ; 
while  troops  of  yeomanry,  cavalry,  militia,  and 
troops  of  the  line,  were  seen  relieving  guard  at 
every  important  post,  giving  the  city  a  besieged 
appearance ;  and  ever  and  anon  a  mounted 
express  galloped  furiously  through  the  streets, 
bearing  despatches  of  the  last  importance,  to 
and  from  that  busy  hive,  the  Castle. 

I  had  frequently  halted  before  the  Parliament 
House,  more  to  admire  the  symmetry  of  its 
architecture,  than  the  omnium  gatherum  mob 
of  partisans,  members,  place-men,  and  citizens, 
generally  congregated  before  and  under  its 
porches. 
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On  one  occasion,  when  the  question  of  the 
Union  was  being  debated  within  its  walls,  a 
crowd  of  indignant  citizens  in  College  Green, 
were  alternately  execrating  the  placemen  and 
cheering  the  patriot  members  as  they  entered 
the  House. 

"  Three  cheers  for  Grattan,"  cried  a  broad- 
shouldered  porter  before  me. 

"  A  groan  for  Castlereagh,"  shouted  another. 

"  Curran  for  ever,"  echoed  a  third. 

"  Keep  back,  mutinous  rascals,"  exclaimed  a 
man  in  authority,  who,  followed  by  a  gang  of 
savage  looking  fellows,  with  clubs  in  their  hands, 
rudely  pushed  through  the  crowd. 

"  Make  way  for  the  Town-Major  and  his 
bull-dogs,"  cried  a  voice. 

"  Seize  that  man,"  said  the  aforesaid  per- 
sonage. 

And  his  followers  made  a  dash  through  the 
crowd,  handling  their  bludgeons,  and  striking 
right  and  left ;  but  finding  the  crowd  did  not 
recoil  as  subserviently  as  he  expected,  the  Major 
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despatched  one  of  his  myrmidons  for  a  troop  of 
yeomanry  cavalry,  which  advanced  full  trot  to 
his  assistance. 

Several  peaceably-disposed  citizens,  justly 
exasperated  at  this  most  uncalled-for  proceeding, 
remonstrated  with  the  constables,  and  were 
arrested  for  their  pains.  The  mob  attempted  to 
rescue  them.  The  yeomanry  charged,  sword  in 
hand,  and  were  received  with  a  volley  of  stones 
and  brick-bats. 

To  avoid  being  trampled  upon  by  the  horses, 
I  had  clambered  over  an  iron  railing  in  front  of 
the  Parliament  House,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
seeking  a  refuge  in  the  house,  when  a  sentinel 
presented  his  musket  at  me,  and  having  nothing 
to  fear,  I  gladly  put  myself  under  his  protection, 
from  which  I  was  immediately  taken,  by  two 
of  the  aforesaid  bludgeon-men,  who  rudely  col- 
lared me,  and  led,  or  rather  dragged  me,  with 
other. prisoners  from  College  Green,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring watch-house,  where  we  were  left  to  our 
lucubrations  for  several  hours. 
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It  was  night  before  the  bolts  of  our  prison 
were  drawn,  and  the  possee  of  constables  and 
bludgeon- men  once  more  made  their  appear- 
ance, followed  by  a  strong  body  of  yeomanry. 

The  prisoners  were  handcuffed  in  pairs,  and 
being  the  eleventh,  I  had  the  honour  of  having 
a  pair  of  hand-cuffs  all  to  myself.  We  were 
marched  through  several  streets  and  lanes,  and 
at  last  ushered  into  a  gloomy  building,  in  a 
deserted  quarter  of  the  city.  My  companions 
were  thrust  through  an  oaken  door.  One  after 
another  they  disappeared,  and  left  us  wondering 
concerning  their  fate ;  at  last  my  turn  came : 
the  inner  door  was  opened  and  shut  upon  me. 
I  entered  a  long  dismal  passage,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  sad  lamp  ;  the  constable  who  had  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  opened  another  door  at  the 
end  of  this  passage,  and  we  entered  a  vast  barn- 
like apartment,  the  floor  of  which  was  composed 
of  tan  and  soft  mould,  from  which  I  at  once 
perceived  I  was  in  the  famous  Riding  House. 

We  approached  a  long  deal  table,  at  one  end 
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of  this  gloomy  interior,  at  which  several  yeomen 
and  bludgeon-men  were  sitting  and  standing, 
examining  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  papers, 
pocket-books,  and  garments,  scattered  over  it. 

"  Bring  forward  the  prisoner,"  said  one  of 
these  functionaries. 

And  I  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

"  Search  him,"  was  the  next  command. 

And  my  pockets  were  speedily  turned  inside 
out,  my  boots  drawn  off,  my  hat  carefully  ex- 
amined, the  lining  of  my  coat  and  waistcoat 
ripped  open,  my  stock  torn  in  twain,  and  that 
ordeal  having  been  performed,  I  was  permitted 
to  resume  my  tattered  habiliments,  while  my 
purse,  and  some  letters  and  tablets  remained  in 
the  hands  of  my  captors. 

"  Bring  forward  the  prisoner,"  echoed  through 
the  Riding  House. 

A  door  opened,  and  I  was  thrust  into  a  room 
fitted  up  with  desk,  benches,  table,  and  bar, 
like  a  miniature  court-house :  three  evil-looking 
men,  muffled  almost  to  the   eyes,    with   great 
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coats,  shawls,  and  comforters,  occupied  the  bench, 
and  the  rest  of  the  chamber  was  filled  with  men 
of  the  most  forbidding  aspect,  clothed  in  sombre 
grey.  I  had  heard  of  the  Inquisition,  and  began 
to  think  I  had  got  into  something  of  the  sort, 
especially  as  cries  and  groans  were  frequently 
heard,  whenever  a  door  in  some  part  of  the 
building  was  opened,  and  shut  again  with  an 
iron  clang,  followed  by  a  death-like  silence. 

"  Have  you  searched  this  man  ?"  inquired 
one  of  the  muffled  authorities  on  the  bench. 

"  We  have,"  responded  a  constable. 

The  first  speaker  then  proceeded  to  examine 
me,  asking  several  subtle  questions,  and  endea- 
vouring to  throw  me  off  my  guard,  by  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Mind  what  you  say !  remember  where 
you  are  !— you  gave  us  a  different  answer  five 
minutes  ago  ! — there  you  equivocate  now, — but 
be  calm ;"  and  having  satisfied  their  curiosity, 
I  was  immediately  confronted  with  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners,  individually. 

I  denied  any  participation  in  the  riot,  and 
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declared  I  was  a  stranger  in  Dublin ;  while  the 
prisoners  declared  they  had  never  seen  me  before. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  constable 
entered  the  Court  hastily,  and  communed  with 
the  bench.  He  handed  several  papers  to  those 
muffled  Inquisitors,  who  seemed  in  extacies 
with  their  contents. 

"  I  did  not  think  we  should  find  any  thing 
half  so  valuable  in  this  handful  of  chaff,"  said 
one  of  them,  with  a  chuckle. 

"  Bring  in  that  prisoner,"  said  another. 

And  one  of  the  prisoners  who  had  just  been 
confronted  with  me,  was  suddenly  pushed  before 
the  bench. 

"  Those  papers  are  yours,"  said  one  of  the 
Inquisitors,  exhibiting  sundry  scraps  of  paper, 
covered  with  figures  and  writing. 

"  They  do  not  belong  to  me,"  said  the  pri- 
soner firmly. 

I  had  not  observed  this  man  attentively 
before.  He  was  a  well-built,  middle-sized  man, 
with  the  free  open  countenance  of  an  Irish 
b  2 
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peasant,  and  his  dress  was  that  of  a  cattle- 
dealer. 

"  However,  you  can  account  for  what  was 
found  in  your  own  pocket,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
examiner,  with  a  leer. 

"  I'll  answer  your  questions  in  a  court  of 
justice,"  replied  the  prisoner  firmly;  "  and  again 
I  declare  against  this  illegal  procedure." 

u  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  one  of  the  Inquisitors. 

M  Let  him  entangle  himself,  and  run  his  rope 
out,"  said  another. 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  have  got  into  the 
wrong  box,  if  you  think  to  humbug  us,"  said 
the  third. 

"I  have  got  into  the  wrong  box  for  justice 
and  fair  play,  at  all  events,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  Your  worships,  it's  very  hard  to  bear  with 
this  rascal's  impertinence,"  said  a  constable, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Inquisitors. 

"  Let  him  alone,  Bob,"  replied  one  of  tha 
men,  mildly  reproving  the  constable's  zeal. 

"  You  say  these  papers  do  not  belong  to  you," 
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said  another  of  the  Inquisitors,  continuing  the 
examination  ;  « then  to  whom  do  they  belong  ?" 

"  To  my  masters,"  replied  the  prisoner. 

"  And  who  are  your  masters  ?"  demanded  the 
Inquisitors. 

"  Honourable  men,"  replied  the  prisoner:  — 
who  then  went  on  to  say,  that  the  figures  and 
cyphers  upon  the  scraps  of  paper,  merely  related 
to  the  price  and  weight  of  cattle  he  had  sold  in 
Smithfield,  for  sundry  country  gentlemen.  But 
the  Inquisition  chose  to  put  another  construc- 
tion upon  the  figures  and  cyphers,  which  they 
agreed  were  the  numbers  of  secret  clubs  and 
treasonable  societies ;  and  that  the  cash  found 
on  the  prisoner,  was  the  amount  of  subscription 
forwarded  to  the  delegates  from  their  country 
friends  and  supporters. 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow,"  said  one  of  the  In- 
quisitors, "  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  lies 
open  before  you; — speak  out  the  truth;— and 
if  you  refuse,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  set  your  feet 
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in   the    right    path: — Where  do  the   delegates 
sit  to  night  ?" 

«  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"  I  am  only  a  cattle-dealer,  and  have  nothing 
to  say  to  delegates." 

"  Take  him  out,"  said  one  of  the  Inquisitors. 

The  prisoner  was  immediately  led  away,  and 
one  of  his  guards  inquired,  how  many  blows 
were  to  be  given  him,  and  if  he  was  to  be 
stripped. 

"  It's  no  use,  it's  lost  time  flogging  a  deter- 
mined fellow  like  that,"  said  one  of  the  Inqui- 
sitors. 

"  What  then,  shall  we  picket  him,  or  give 
him  a  touch  of  the  iron,"  inquired  the  execu- 
tioner. 

"  Give  him  a  twist  of  the  rope,"  said  the 
Inquisitor ;  "  and  by  the  way,"  said  he,  "  has 
that  Connaught  man  found  his  English  yet  ?" 

"No,  your  worship,"  was  the  reply,  "he'll 
die  game ;  he  has  been  hanging  with  the  rope 
round  his  wrist,  and  the  spike  at  his  foot,  for 
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the  last  two  hours :  and  we  thought  he  made 
too  much  noise  howling  in  Irish,  so  we  put  the 
iron  tongue  into  his  ugly  mouth,  and  now  he's 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ;"  and  having  said  thus,  the 
executioner  disappeared. 

And  in  a  few  seconds,  four  men  entered  the 
chamber,  supporting  the  cattle-dealer  in  their 
arms. 

His  face  was  slightly  convulsed,  and  the  veins 
of  his  neck  and  forehead  swelled  almost  to 
bursting. 

"  Air,  air,"  was  the  only  word  he  uttered  with 
extreme  difficulty. 

"  Where  do  the  delegates  meet  to  night  ?" 
said  one  of  the  Inquisitors,  in  the  same  unfeel- 
ing tone. 

"  Air,  air,"  gasped  the  unfortunate  prisoner, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  bare  throat,  as  if  to 
remove  something  from  it. 

"  Our  time  is  valuable,"  said  the  Inquisitors, 
"  we  cannot  sit  here  all  night  listening  to  your 
nonsense." 
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"  Let  me  have  a  priest :  If  I  must  die,  let  me 
die  like  a  Christian,"  said  the  prisoner  recover- 
ing his  voice. 

"  Ho,  ho,  is  that  the  way  with  you  ?"  said 
the  Inquisitor,  "he  thinks  we  are  joking  with 
him,—  take  him  out,"  and  before  the  prisoner 
could  reply,   he  was  hurried  away. 

The  Inquisitor  nodded  his  head  at  the  execu- 
tioner, who  immediately  retired;  while  the  former 
addressed  me,  saying  that,  if  I  was  the  person  I 
represented  myself  to  be,  I  might  have  my  purse 
and  papers  in  the  morning ;  meantime  he  would 
send  a  constable  with  me  to  my  hotel. 

But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of 
the  executioner,  and  his  men,  carrying  the  victim 
between  them,  who  was  set  upon  a  chair: — a 
glance  at  the  prisoner's  face  was  sufficient,  it 
was  black,  swelled,  and  distorted:  I  turned 
away  with  a  thrill  of  horror. 

"  You  have  overdone  the  job,"  said  one  of  the 
Inquisitors,  bending  forward  and  looking  at  the 
prisoner. 
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"  He'll  come  to,  in  a  minute,"  replied  the 
executioner ;  "  give  him  another  dash  of 
vinegar,1'  said  he,  to  one  of  his  assistants. 

A  convulsive  movement  of  the  shoulders  and 
hands  of  the  victim,  followed  the  application  of 
the  vinegar  to  his  neck  and  ears ;  suddenly  he 
started  from  the  chair,  stood  bolt  upright  for  a 
second,  and  then  dropped  stone  dead  at  the  feet 
of  the  Inquisitors. 

"  It's  all  over  now,"  said  one  of  the  execu- 
tioners, bending  over  the  body  of  the  victim  ; 
<;  who  would  have  thought  that  two  minutes 
hanging  would  have  done  the  job  V 

"  Bleed  him,"  said  another. 

"  Carry  him  out,"  said  one  of  the  Inquisitors. 

While  I  was  looking  anxiously  round  me,  I 
endeavoured  to  discover  some  slight  traces  of 
remorse  upon  the  countenances  of  the  Inquisitors 
and  their  myrmidons  in  vain  ;  the  men  seemed 
to  be  hardened  wretches — steeled  against  the 
tears  of  pity — and  deaf  to  the  still  small  voice 
of  conscience.     Suddenly  my  eye  rested  upon  a 
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face  I  had  seen  before,  under  very  different 
circumstances  ;  it  was  that  of  the  spy,  who  had 
so  narrowly  escaped  from  hanging  up  at  Trevor- 
dale.  As  I  had  saved  the  man  from  Glin 
Dellon,  I  now  dreaded  a  recognition;  but  his 
quick  and  cat-like  eye  soon  caught  mine.  He 
passed  behind  me, and  whispered,  "  Fear  nothing; 
one  good  turn  deserves  another." 

Nevertheless  I  was  not  so  confident  in  the 
rascal ;  and  breathed  hard,  when  I  heard  him 
familiarly  addressing  the  head  Inquisitor,  say- 
ing, that  he  had  fairly  earthed  the  fox  at  last, 
and  that  all  he  wanted  was  a  good  terrier  or 
two  to  get  him  out  of  his  hole,  and  start  him 
before  the  whole  pack. 

"  The  fox  has  long  teeth,"  said  one  of  the 
magistrates,  "  depend  on  it  he  will  die  hard,  or 
break  cover  again." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  the  spy,  '-'  I  have 
a  good  scent  your  worship ;  and  here  is  a  cub 
can  tell  all  about  him,  and  lead  us  to  the  right 
spot,  if  he  likes." 


• 
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"  Now,  Fahy,"  interrupted  one  of  the  Inqui- 
sitors, "  you  must  not  interrupt  us.  Boys  are 
no  use, — it  is  only  lies  they  tell  us ;  a  birch 
rod  will  make  them  lie  and  eat  their  own  words 
again." 

"  Aye,  aye,  your  honour,  that's  very  true ; 
but  I  have  brought  you  a  vixen  this  time,"  said 
the  spy. 

A  shout  of  laughter  rang  through  the  house. 
The  idea  of  a  vixen  prisoner,  or  female,  being 
thought  so  peculiarly  good. 

"  Well,  well,  Fahy,  you  are  a  most  indefati- 
gable man,"  said  an  Inquisitor,  "  bring  your 
prisoner  in." 

Mr.  Fahy  retired,  and  quickly  returned, 
leading  by  the  hand  a  fat  dirty-looking  girl, 
evidently  a  servant  of  the  lowest  grade.  She 
seemed  to  be  greatly  terrified,  and  hung  down 
her  head,  abashed  at  the  presence  of  so  many 
men. 

"  Now,  my  good  girl,"  said  one  of  the  men 
upon  the  Bench,   «  speak  the  truth,  and  shame 
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the  devil.  Mr.  Fahy  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
bring  you  before  us." 

"  Oh !  the  ruffian/'  screamed  the  girl,  in  an 
agony  of  tears,  "he  told  me  my  uncle  Jem  had 
just  come  up  from  the  country,  and  met  with 
an  accident  in  Cork  Street,  and  wanted  to  see 
me  before  he  was  anointed,  in  all  haste.  Oh, 
why  did  I  leave  my  master's  kitchen  without 
leave,  or  so  much  as  tidying  myself.  Oh,  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  go  home,  or  I'll  lose  my  place.'* 

"  Don't  make  such  a  noise,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Fahy,  very  coolly  inserting  a  quid  of  tobacco 
in  his  jaw. 

"  Now,  my  good  girl,  if  you  want  to  go  home, 
take  up  that  book  and  swear." 

"  Oh  !  swear,  is  that  all  ?"  said  the  girl,  "  oh, 
thank  you,  sir,"  and  she  kissed  the  book,  and 
said: 

"  I  swear  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth," 
&c.  said  a  flippant  clerk,  reciting  the  form  of  an 
oath.  The  girl  vacantly  staring  at  him  as  she 
repeated  the  words. 
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"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  may  go,"  said  she,  cur- 
tesying  to  the  Bench. 

"  Stay,  young  woman,"  replied  one  of  the 
Inquisitors,  "  you  have  now  taken  a  solemn  oath, 
and  must,  you  must  speak  the  truth,  and  answer 
such  questions  as  we  put  to  you,  or  else  you  will 
be  damned  to  all  eternity.', 

"  Holy  Virgin,  protect  me,"  said  the  girl,  "  you 
promised  to  let  me  go  if  I  swore." 

"  So  I  will,"  said  her  examiner,  "  but  answer 
a  few  questions,  and  there  is  gold  for  your  truth." 
"  Gold,  real  red  gold,"  said  the  girl,  as  sundry 
pieces  of  coin  were  put  into  her  hand. 

"  Gold  and  prosperity,  or  infamy  and  per- 
dition," said  a  hollow  voice. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  ?"said  the  poor  girl,  looking 
round,  bewildered. 

"  You  are  O r  B d's  servant,"  said  the 

examiner. 

"  I  am,  and  a  good  master  he  is,"  said  the 

girl. 

''Now  tell  me  who  frequents  his  house; — 
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who  dines  with  him  ; — who  sit  up  at  his  late 
suppers  ; — how  often  you  see  John  and  Henry 
Shears  in  his  parlour  in  the  course  of  a  night ; — 
when  you  last  saw  Lord  Edward  there  ?" 

To  all  those  questions  the  girl  returned  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  answers.  How  did  she  know 
anything  about  the  visitors ; — her  master  did 
see  company  ; — she  was  only  a  poor  servant. 

The  Inquisitors  winked  at  one  another;  and 
a  new  mode  of  examination  was  adopted.  The 
girl  was  told  she  was  good  looking,  and  flattered ; 
she  had  made  conquests  no  doubt ;  and  even 
in  that  dismal  court  she  was  brought  to  confess 
an  attachment  to  an  humble  admirer,  the  light 
porter  of  a  grocer.  A  grim  smile  of  delight 
stole  over  the  faces  of  the  Inquisitors,  and  Mr. 
Fahy  left  the  court. 

Other  trials  were  now  proceeded  with ;  and  a 
messenger  from  the  Castle  arrived  with  some 
important  piece  of  information  concerning  a 
militia  man  who  had  been  demanded  from  the 
civil    power  by  the  Colonel   of  his  regiment. 
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But  the  civil  power  refused  to  deliver  up  their 
prisoner  without  an  order  from  the  Castle,  and 
the  order  for  his  detention  and  examination  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Government.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  triumph  of  the  Inquisitors 
and  their  familiars. 

The  hapless  militia  man  was  forthwith  brought 
up.  He  had  been  heard  offering  the  United 
Irishman's  oath  to  some  dragoons  in  a  public 
house  in  the  suburbs,  and  of  course  denied  it. 
He  was  a  fine  strapping  fellow,  about  five  or 
six  and  twenty,  just  such  a  man  as  would  volun- 
teer to  join  a  forlorn  hope.  He  seemed  to  treat 
the  police  with  great  contempt. 

"  Now,  prisoner,"  said  one  of  the  Inquisitors, 
' l  be  quick  ;  choose  between  the  halberts  and 
flogging  to  death,  or  liberty  and  a  good  situ- 
ation." 

"Send  me  to  court-martial,  you  beggars/' 
said  the  soldier,  "  I  know  my  Colonel  will  de- 
mand me." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  my  fine  fellow," 
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said  the  Inquisitor ;  "  how  many  lodges  of 
United  Men  in  your  Regiment  ?" 

"  Find  out,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Every  insolent  reply  drives  a  nail  into  your 
coffin,"  said  the  Inquisitor. 

"  But  my  coffin's  not  made  yet,"  said  the 
soldier. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  we  can  fit  you,"  said  the 
Inquisitor,  making  a  sign  to  the  familiars,  who 
removed  the  boards  of  the  table,  and  revealed 
a  row  of  coffins  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  now,  my  man?"  said 
the  examiner. 

"  Why,  I  say  you  have  been  robbing  a  coffin- 
maker's,  or  a  church-yard,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Take  him  out,"  said  one  of  the  Inquisitors. 

"  No,  I'll  not  be  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
Stand  off,  ye  blood-hounds,"  cried  the  soldier, 
as  with  his  clenched  and  hand-cuffed  hands,  he 
felled  one  of  the  bull-dogs  to  the  earth  ; — leaped 
upon  the  coffins,  and  dealt  the  head  Inquisitor 
a  blow  in  the  face. 
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A  wild  and  fearful  struggle  took  place  ;  I 
felt  my  blood  boil;— a  dozen  men  were  merci- 
lessly beating  down  a  handcuffed  fellow-being. 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  said  a  deep  voice  behind  me, 
while  with  an  iron  gripe,  Fahy  held  me  back. 

"  Hit  me  in  the  head,  in  the  head," — 
screamed  the  miserable  wretch,  still  struggling 
amidst  the  remorseless  crew, — "  hit  me  in  the 
head,  ye  devils,  Fll  die  game." 

"By you  shall  have  it  then,"  said  the 

fierce  ruffian,  who  had  been  felled  by  the 
prisoner, — inflicting  at  the  same  moment,  a  tre- 
mendous blow  upon  the  soldier's  head,  with  a 
heavy  bludgeon  filled  with  lead. — A  deep  groan 
and  a  convulsive  start — all  was  over,  and  the 
dead  soldier  was  thrust  into  one  of  the  coffins, 
and  carried  out. 

When  the  court  resumed  its  sittings,  and  the 
storm  of  violence  and  blood  subsided,  Fahy 
informed  the  head  Inquisitor,  that  all  was  ready, 
and  the  girl  was  once  more  brought  forward. — 
She  still  persisted  in   saying  she  knew  nothing 
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about  her  master's  visitors,  and  again  admitted 
she  had  some  regard  for  the  light  porter,  James, 
or  poor  Jemmy,  as  she  called  her  beau.  A 
sign  was  made  by  one  of  the  Inquisitors,  and 
two  of  the  most  truculent  looking  bullies  I  had 
yet  seen,  entered,  bearing  between  them  a 
young  man  with  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  a  rope 
round  his  neck;    his  hands  bound  behind  his 

back. 

"  Do  you  know  this  man,"  said  the  Inquisitor 
to  the  girl. 

A  long  wild  shriek  was  the  answer;  the  poor 
girl  had  fainted.  She  was  soon  revived,  and 
the  question  being  repeated, — she  pointed  at 
the  half  choked  figure  before  her,  and  burst 
out  into  a  wild  maniacal  laugh. 

"  There — there,"  she  screamed,  ulook  at  that 
queer  fellow,  with  a  big  smoothing  iron  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  rope  by  way  of  a  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  there,  there,  who  ever  saw  such  a 
yoke," — and  her  scream  of  wild  laughter  became 
more  loud  and  painful  to  hear  every  moment. 
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"  But  it  is  your  James — Your  own  Jemmy,"— 
said  the  Inquisitor;— "now  tell  the  truth,  and 
I'll  set  you  both  at  liberty." 

"Jemmy— my  own  Jem :— no,  no,  that  is 
not  my  own  boy  at  all,  at  all.— Jemmy's  at 
home." 

Here  the  gag  was  taken  from  the  prisoner's 
mouth,  and  the  rope  from  his  neck;  he  was 
desired  to  speak  to  the  girl.  He  did  so,  but  it 
was  useless.— She  laughed  him  to  scorn— then 
piteously  begged  the  Inquisitors  to  let  her  go 
home  again,  for  her  mother  and  the  priest  were 
waiting  for  her  at  the  chapel,  and  she  was  going 
to  be  married. 

"  Oh,  God  !  what  have  they  done  to  you,  my 
own  darling?"  cried  the  unhappy  young  man, 
catching  the  girl  in  his  arms;-- what  have 
they  done  to  you;  and  why  did  they  bring  you 
here  ?" 

"  Go  away  with  you -away  with  you -keep 
him  from  me,"— shrieked  the  girl,—"  just  look  at 
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his  wild  eyes,  and  his  bleeding  mouth,  he'll  bite 
me — he'll  bite  me." 

"Fahy,  you  have  gone  too  far,"  said  one  of 
the  Inquisitors. 

"  It's  all  put  on  ;  it's  all  acting,  your  honour, 
cried  Fahy  ; — "just  let  her  see  him  get  a  round 
dozen  or  two." 

The  odious  nod  followed ;  the  hapless  Jemmy 
was  tied  up,  his  back  bared,  and  the  cats  began 
to  tear  up  his  skin. 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  father's  souls,"  said 
the  victim,  "  put  something  into  my  mouth ; 
give  me  a  bullet  to  chew ;  if  I  shout  out,  she'll 
die." 

"  Give  him  the  gag  again,"  said  an  execu- 
tioner. 

The  horrid  instrument  was  forced  into  his 
mouth,  and  he  received  some  twenty-four  lashes. 
The  wild  screams  of  the  female  ringing  through 
the  house  all  the  while.  Her  laughter  was  awful 
to  hear ;  she  shrieked  out  that  it  was  the  best 
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sport  ever  was  seen,  and  urged  the  executioner 
to  go  on,  even  when  he  ceased  flogging. 

"  Take  him  down/'  said  an  Inquisitor,  "  it  is 
useless." 

The  poor  victim  was  allowed  to  resume  his 
dress  ;  and,  an  involuntary  shudder  ran  through 
his  frame,  as  the  girl  approached  him, — and 
began  to  pity  him  and  commiserate  with  him. 

"  And  they  have  beat  you,  poor  boy," — said 
she,  passing  her  fingers  over  the  weals  and  cuts 
upon  his  back,  "  they  beat  you,  poor  gossoon ; 
and  it  was  all  for  your  own  good  ;  so  now  go 
home,  and  tell  my  mother  to  send  Jemmy  and 
the  car  for  me  to  the  bridge  of  Athone  ; — and 
Jem  and  I  can  go  down  to  the  bright  river 
Shannon  together  to  the  Seven  Churches. — Oh  ! 
my  heart  is  in  the  running  water,  and  the  clear 
bubbles,  and  the  white  froth,  where  Jemmy  and 
I  used  to  look  for  wild  ducks  nests.  Who  are 
you  ?  and  why  do  you  stare  at  me  ?  let  me 
alone,"  and   she  laughed  wildly,  "  my   head   is 
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on  fire, — my  brain  burns  and  whirls, — I'm 
dreaming— I'm  dreaming.  The  people  say  I'll 
be  married,  when  I  go  three  times  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  and  once  to  Lough  Dearg." 

"  Let  her  go,  Fahy,"  said  one  of  the  Inqui- 
sitors, (i  the  girl  is  mad." 

"  She  was  always  soft  and  innocent  like,"  said 
Fahy,  "but  I  thought  she  would  speak  all  the 
easier." 

tf  What's  to  be  done  with  her  now  ?"  inquired 
another. 

"  Leave  her  to  me,  dear  gentlemen,"  cried 
the  hapless  James,  "leave  her  to  myself,  I'll  take 
care  of  her." 

"  You  be  hang'd,"  said  one  of  the  bullies,  "  a 
nice  story  you  would  trump  up,  eh  !" 

«'  Send  her  to  the  mad  house  at  once,"  said 
an  Inquisitor,  "she  will  recover." 

"  Oh,  gentlemen,  she  will  recover,  don't  send 
her  to  the  mad-house,"  cried  the  unfortunate 
James,  falling  upon  his  knees. 
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-;  Thrust  him  into  the  street,"  said  an  Inqui- 
sitor ;  and  two  men  laid  hold  upon  the  victim, 
who  struggled  fiercely  in  vain. 

At  the  same  time  the  wretched  girl  waS 
carried  away  in  another  direction,  the  scream 
of  despair  of  the  lover  being  answered  by  the 
wild  and  maniacal  laughter  of  his  mistress,  as  they 
bore  her  away  to  Bedlam. 

"  Come  along,"  said  a  hoarse  voice  behind  me  ; 
a  rude  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  I  wTas 
hurried  through  the  Riding  House,  in  which  I 
perceived  the  body  of  a  man  suspended  by  the 
wrist :  "get  along  with  you,"  said  my  guard,  as 
he  pushed  me  into  a  dark  lane,  "  walk  before 
me  to  your  hotel,"  said  he,  "  and  if  you  attempt 
to  run,  I'll  put  the  contents  of  this  pistol  through 
your  head." 

I  heeded  not  the  constable's  words,  my  mind 
was  filled  with  horror  and  amazement,  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  senses  ; — can  such  things  be 
in  a  civilized  country,  I  muttered:  — but  I  had 
escaped  the  men  of  blood, — I  breathed  the   un- 
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fettered  air, — my  limbs  were  unshackled,  I 
leaped,  I  ran,  I  knew  not,  I  cared  not  whither, 
the  voice  of  the  constable  was  raised  in  vain,  I 
fled  and  escaped  from  his  grasp;  I  passed  through 
several  streets  and  lanes,  and  entered  a  square, be- 
fore I  slackened  my  pace ;  but  the  heavy  tramp 
of  the  patrole  and  cry  of  a  watchman  '  Eleven 
o'clock,  alls-well,' warned  me  to  beware  of  attract- 
ing attention  ;  for  the  same  reason,  though  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  way  to  my  hotel,  I  forbore  to 
make  any  inquiries,  and  rambled  through  the 
streets  in  the  vain  expectation  of  finding  the  one 
in  which  my  hotel  was  situated.  I  now  crossed 
a  bridge  and  turned  down  one  of  the  quays, 
silently  contemplating  the  murky  Liny,  a  small 
boat  suddenly  shot  across  the  river,  touched  the 
wall  under  my  feet,  and  a  man  in  sailor's  clothes 
bounded  lightly  from  the  skiff,  clambered  up 
the  wall,  stood  upon  the  quay  before  me,  and 
having  looked  carelessly  round  him  for  a  second, 
he  thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  short 
jacket  and   walked  away. 
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"  Happy  dog,  said  I  to  myself,"  as  I  sauntered 
aftei  him,  "  I  wish  I  was  a  sailor  also," — and 
almost  immediately  picked  up  a  small  packet  of 
letters,  which  I  doubted  not  had  been  dropped 
by  the  careless  fellow  before  me  ;  I  therefore 
ran  up  to  him  and  returned  the  packet,  con- 
juring him  to  be  more  careful  in  future. 

"  Well  said,  Eustace  Oakleigh,"  said  a  well 
known  voice,  and  Edwards  pressed  my  hand 
warmly. 

11  When  did  you  turn  sailor?"  said  I. 

"I'll  tell  you  another  time!"  said  Edwards, 
"  but  leave  me  now;  even  at  this  moment  the 
blood-hounds  are  let  loose  ;  yes,  my  hand  is  in 
the  lion's  mouth,  and  my  life  is  not  worth  half 
an  hour's  purchase." 

"Edwards,"  said  I,  "I  have  seen  enough 
this  night;  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  I  am 
determined  to  stand  by  you :  we  have  met  by 
the  merest  chance,  let  us  part  no  more.  I  have 
already  acted  in  compliance  with  your  wishes. 
I  returned    to    Sir    Carnaby    Rohan,    he    has 
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spurned  me  from  him  ;  I  have  no  claims  upon 
him,  he  has  none  upon  me.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  people  to  admire  and  respect  their  forti- 
tude in  persecutions,  privations,  and  misery,  and 
their  forbearance  in  their  triumph :  though  a 
stranger,  I  feel  at  home  in  this  land ;  and  cast 
off  by  my  relations,  the  people  shall,  henceforth, 
be  my  brothers  and  friends." 

Edwards  still  remonstrated,  but  finding  I  was 
resolved  to  follow  him — he  took  my  hand,  pressed 
it  to  his  heart, — raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
seemed  to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  me  :  "Follow," 
said  he,  "'Be  firm,'  and  'fear  not/  are  the 
pass-words  to  night." 

We  soon  entered  the  main  streets,  through 
several  of  which  Edwards  sauntered  as  care- 
lessly as  if  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  at  last  he 
turned  down  a  dark  passage,  entered  a  small 
court,  and  knocked  at  a  door,  which  was  im- 
mediately opened  by  a  hard-featured  woman, 
to  whom  Edwards  addressed  a  few  words,  and  we 
entered  a  small  sitting-room. 
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*<  The  gentlemen  are  up  stairs,"  said  the 
woman,   who   had  followed   us  into  the   room. 

Edwards  laid  his  hand  upon  a  bell  pull,  and 
presently  a  heavy  footstep  was  heard  descending 
the  stairs,  while  a  voice  repeated  the  words — 
"Be  firm!" 

"  Fear  not !"  said  Edwards,  and  a  door,  which 
I  had  not  observed,  was  suddenly  thrown  open. 

"  Who  have  you  brought  with  you  ?"  said  a 
slight  built,  care-worn,  intelligent  looking  man, 
stepping  into  the  room,  with  a  drawn  dagger  in 
one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other. 

"  A  brother,"  said  Edwards. 
"  Brother    Oakleigh,"    said    he,      "  Brother 
Shears,"  joining  our  hands. 

"  It  is  enough,''  said  Shears,  "  in  these  perilous 
times,  introduced  by  another  the  test  would  be 
required  ;  but  your  word  is  always  enough,"  said 
he,  turning  to  Edwards. 

"  I'll  answer  for  him  with  my  life,"  replied 
Edwards,  warmly. 

"  Come  on  then,  for  your  presence  is  required/ 
c  2 
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said  Shears,  and  we  mounted  several  flights  of 
narrow  stairs. 

"Go in,  Shears,"  said  Edwards,  "go  in  and 
announce  us.  ' 

Shears  knocked  at  a  door  which  was  imme- 
diately opened:  "  The  pass,"  said  a  sentinel, 
presenting  a  pistol. 

"  •  Be  firm,' "  said  Shears. 

We  waited  for  a  few  seconds,  Shears  returned 
and  introduced  us  into  a  long  gloomy  chamber, 
lighted  by  a  solitary  lamp,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  over  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth, 
round  which  were  seated  ten  or  twelve  well 
dressed  men  busily  employed  in  examining 
papers,  and  writing.  On  a  raised  arm-chair,  at 
one  end  of  the  table,  sat  a  gentlemanly  looking 
fellow,  and  at  a  desk  a  very  fat  and  facetious 
looking  person,  acted  as  secretary ;  I  further 
observed  that  a  green  banner  with  a  harp  with 
a  crown  reversed,  was  suspended  over  the  chair- 
man's  head,  while  pistols,   daggers,   and   pike- 
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heads  garnished  the  walls  of  the  apartment :  the 
chairman  advanced  to  Edwards  and  shook  his 
hand. 

"  I  move  that  Citizen  Edwards  do  take  the 
chair,"  said  one  of  the  men  rising. 

"  Aye,  aye,''  said  the  rest ;  but  before  Edwards 
took  the  chair,  he  presented  me  to  the  Brothers, 
and  having  pronounced  an  unmerited  eulogium 
upon  me,  I  was  admitted  by  acclamation,  and 
accommodated  with  a  seat  close  to  the  chair. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  subject  of  Foreign  intervention  and  as- 
sistance being  broached,  an  active  discussion  soon 
took  place  between  two  of  the  members;  a  tall 
dark  haired,  Spanish  faced  man,  urging  the 
necessity  of  the  measure,  and  the  madness  of 
plunging  into  open  rebellion  without  Foreign 
aid  ;  "  The  French,"  "aid  he,  "sympathise  with 
us,  our  overtures  have  been  most  favourably 
received,  our  plans  have  been  approved  of  by 
the  Directory.  They  purpose  landing  troops 
in  the  north  and  south,  simultaneously,  whenever 
their  fleet  can  get  clear  of  the  watchful  English  ; 
in  my  opinion,"  continued  the  speaker,  "the 
landing  of  the  French  ought  to  be  the  first  signal 
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of  revolt,  and  when  the  roll  of  the  French  drum 
shall  echo  from  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear, 
we  may  draw  our  swords,  and  throwing  away  the 
scabbards,  declare  ourselves  independent." 

A  slight  good  looking  and  sanguine  young 
man  now  started  up  and  declared  against  Foreign 
intervention. 

"  Are  we  not  strong  enough  to  be  a  nation  ? 
— can  we  not  hold  our  own  ;   can  we  not  break 
our  fetters  upon  the  heads  of  our  enslavers  ?"  said 
he,  with  energy  :  "  shall  it  be  said  that  four  mil- 
lions of  devoted  hearts  quailed  before  a  band  of 
mercenaries— before    an  army  of  executioners. 
What  claims   have  we  upon   France  ?  and   why 
should  we  call  upon  he     to  perform   what  we 
are   unable  or   unwilling  to  do  ?  and  is  France 
to  fight  our  battles  for   nothing?  will  the   disin- 
terested French  retire  from  the  field  they  have 
won   with   their   heart's   blood  ?  You  grow  im- 
patient at  my   words,   but  I  have  a  right   to  be 
heard.     I  am  as  sanguine  in  the  cause  as  any  of 
you  ;  you  loathe  the  English  yoke— it  galls  you ; 
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hut,  remember  who  it  was  that  saddled  us  with 
that  yoke,  let  the  upholders  of  Foreign  interven- 
tion remember  that ! — and  what  shall  we  gain 
by  being  a  French  province  ?  Our  youth,  our 
strength  drained  away  and  wasted  in  continental 
wars,  you  think  we  are  bound  by  our  religion  to 
France ;  the  people  have  been  told  so, — but  let 
them  hear  the  truth,  ere  they  see  their  chapels 
desecrated,  and  their  priesthood  degraded  by 
armed  infidels  of  France.  Delays  are  dangerous, 
the  time  is  come,  we  are  ripe  for  revolt,  look  to 
the  notes  of  Citizen  Edwards  and  the  provincial 
delegates ;  millions  are  already  organised,  and 
wait  but  the  word  of  command,  they  want  but 
men  to  lead  them  to  the  shrine  of  Freedom, — 
nay,  the  ramifications  of  our  society, — call  it  con- 
spiracy, if  you  will,  extends  into  the  lines  of  our 
enemies,  and  the  moment  the  electric  spark  is 
applied,  explosions  will  take  place,  even  in  their 
strong  holds,  from  north  to  south,  that  will  add 
to  their  consternation ;  look  to  the  notes,  reports, 
correspondences    of    the    United  Men  in   the 
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troops  of  the  line,  militia  regiments,  aye,  even 
in  the  yeomanry  corps:  — then  wherefore  delay? 
this  is  the  time,  let  every  man  hasten  to  his 
post :  I  have  prepared  the  manifesto,  which  lies 
before  you/' 

The  speaker  had  taken  up  his  manifesto, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  fashion- 
ably dressed  man  entered  the  room  in  a  state  of 
excitement. 

"  Save  yourselves,  my  friends,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  we  are  betrayed  ;  the  Government  are  aware 
of  our  plans,  two  of  our  magazines  have  been 
secured,  the  main  streets  are  filled  with  troops 
and  yeomanry,  galloping  to  and  fro,  artillery  is 
brought  into  College  Green ;  your  house,  Citizen 
Shears,  has  been  broken  into." 

"  And  my  wife  and  helpless  babes,"  gasped 
Shears,  as  with  one  hand  clenched  upon  his 
pallid  brow,  and  the  other  extended  to  the 
bearer  of  bad  news,  he  seemed  to  live  upon  his 
words. 
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'*  They  are  safe,  safe  for  the  present,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Who  is  the  traitor  T  said  Shears,  starting 
up. 

"  Brother,  be  calm,"  replied  another  younger 
man,  laying  his  hand  upon  Shears. 

"  What !  be  calm  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion," replied  Shears  in  a  bitter  tone,  and  again 
he  shouted  forth,  "  Who  is  the  traitor  ?" 

"  Shears,  my  dear,  dear  fellow/'  said  Edwards 
imploringly,  l<  remember  where  you  are,  we 
are  all  true  men/' 

But  Edwards  spoke  in  vain,  a  horrible  idea 
seemed  to  thrill  through  every  frame,  as  each 
man  shrank  from  his  neighbour's  side,  and 
uttered,  "  Who  is  the  traitor  ?" 

It  was  in  a  moment  of  silent  and  agonising 
suspense,  that  followed  those  degrading  words, 
that  Lieut.  Brasfort  made  his  appearance;  he 
entered  the  room  with  a  smirk  upon  his  un- 
pleasing  countenance. 
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"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?"  said  he,  "  faith, 
gentlemen,  ye  look  more  like  churchwardens 
than  liberators." 

"  Brasfort,"  said  Edwards,  rising  with  dignity, 
l<  your  mirth  is  ill-timed  ;  what  news  from  the 

city  r 

"  All  the  old  humdrum,  beating  to  arms,  and 
false  alarms,"  said  Brasfort. 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  seizure  of  oar  arms 
and  ammunition  ?" 

"  Not  I,  faith,"  replied  Brasfort. 

«  Nor  yet  of  the  attack  upon  brother  Shears' 

house  ?" 

«  Not  I,  faith,"  said  Brasfort ;  "  faith,  gentle- 
men, ye  seem  to  look  most  strangely  upon  me 
to-night,"  continued  he,  sitting  down  carelessly 
at  the  foot  of  the  table. 

"Who  is  the  traitor?"   echoed  through  the 

room . 

"  What  traitor?  how  the  devil  should  I  know," 

said  Brasfort. 

"  You   have   been    to  the   Castle,"  said  the 
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slight  and  sanguine  speaker,  starting  up,  and 
pointing  his  finger  as  Brasfort. 

"  Often,"  said  Brasfort,  coolly. 

"  What  brought  you  there  ?'* 

"  My  duty.'' 

"And  what  brought  you  here  ?" 

"  My  duty,"  replied  Brasfort. 

"  To  whom?"  thundered  the  querist,  "to 
whom?" 

"  My — my — country  to  be  sure." 

"  Then  answer  this  question,  Ralph  Brasfort, 
I  put  it  to  you,  upon  my  sole  responsibility, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  your  character," 
said  the  querist,  "  Who  is  the  traitor?" 

"  You  can  best  answer  that  question,  young 
Emmet,"  said  Brasfort. 

"  Order,  order,  gentlemen,"  cried  Edwards. 

"  I  appeal  to  every  one  of  you,"  exclaimed 
Emmet ;  "  look  at  us,  judge  between  us,  and  if 
you  can't  read  the  damning  index  of  blighted 
perjured  soul  in  the  countenance  of  Ralph 
Brasfort,  take  my  life,  tear  out  my  heart,  and 
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let  me  perish  by  the  hands  of  free  men,  ere  I 
am  sold  to  the  executioner." 

A  scene  of  wild  and  fearful  confusion  now 
began . 

"  He  is  a  traitor,  the  traitor's  blood,  the  per- 
jurer's blood  must  be  shed,"  echoed  through  the 
room,  as  each  man  bared  a  dagger. 

''Who  ever  doubted  you,  Emmet,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  Edwards,  "  let  us  do  no  violence 
my  friends,"  continued  he. 

*  Save  me,  Lord  Edward,  save  me  from 
them,"  cried  Brasfort,  extending  his  arms 
towards  Edwards,  who  calmly  replied  : 

"  There  is  no  Lord  here,  I  am  a  mere  Citizen 
of  our  embryo  republic,  and  I  glory  in  the  title," 
then  turning  to  the  most  violent  of  the  party, 
he  exclaimed:  "Let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  carried  away  by  our  feelings,  what  proof —  V9 

"  Aye,  what  proof,  what  proof,"  exclaimed 
Brasfort,  like  a  man  suddenly  reprieved,  "  what 
proof  of  my  guilt  can  ye  shew  ?  oh,  my  friends, 
you  wrong  me  much,  indeed  ye  wrong  me,  if  a 
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traitor,  would  I  have  entered  this  room,  would 
I  have  trusted  my  life  amongst  you,  would  I 
not  have  shrank  from  your  presence  and  recoiled 
before  you  ?  is  my  conduct  the  conduct  of  a 
traitor  ?  Have  I  not  established  a  lodge  even  in 
my  own  regiment ;  have  I  not  inspected  the 
midnight  reviews.  Eustace  Oakleigh,"  cried 
Brasfort,  espying  and  appealing  to  me,  as  a 
drowning  man  catches  at  a  straw,  "Eustace 
Oakleigh,  have  you  not  seen  me  abused  and 
ill  treated  by  the  yeomen.  Oh,  my  friends,  you 
are  deceived,  the  Government  is  not  aware 
of  your  plans,  those  seizures  were  purely  acci- 
dental ;  come  let  us  forget  and  forgive  like  twin 
brothers,  bound  together  by  our  wrongs  and 
oaths." 

"  Hark  !  hark  '.''said  one  of  the  men  pointing 
to  the  front  windows. 

"  They  come,"  said  Edwards,  as  the  measured 
and  heavy  tramp  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers  was 
heard  in  the  passage. 

Every  eye  was  fiercaly  turned  upon  Brasfort, 
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who  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  his 
situation;  grasping  the  table  with  the  energy 
of  despair,  he  sank  gradually  upon  his  knees, 
till  his  face,  from  which  large  drops  of  sweat 
rolled,  was  on  a  level  with  it. 

"  They  come,"  said  Emmet,  as  he  raised  his 
hand,  armed  with  a  dagger,  over  Brasfort's  head. 

"  They  come,"  whispered  half  a  dozen  of  the 
most  desperate  men,  rising  from  their  seats,  and 
gliding  on  tip-toe  behind  Brasfort,  over  whose 
devoted  head  they  reared  their  gleaming  daggers. 

The  Secretary,  with  nervous  hands  clutched 
together  some  papers ;  one  tore  up  the  mani- 
festo ;  another  deliberately  pointed  a  pistol  at 
his  own  head,  whilst  Shears  stretched  forth  his 
arms  to  shield  Brasfort;  and  for  a  moment 
every  man  held  his  breath.  The  tramp  of  the 
patrole  echoed  through  the  court  for  a  moment, 
then  gradually  died  away  in  the  long  narrow 
lane,  through  which  they  marched  without 
halting. 
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"  We  wronged  him :  he  is  not  the  traitor," 
said  Shears. 

"  Speak  fur  me,  my  friend,"  said  Brasfort, 
throwing  his  arms  round  Shears'  neck. 

<;  I  can  say  no  more,"  cried  he,  bursting  into 
an  agony  of  tears. 

The  daggers  disappeared  in  a  moment ;  some 
resumed  their  seats,  others  were  anxious  to 
retire :  all  were  anxious  to  acquit  Brasfort,  save 
Emmet,  and  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  admit, 
that  he  might  be  mistaken.  Again  and  again 
was  Edwards  cautioned,  and  warned  by  each  and 
every  member  to  be  watchful  and  guarded  :  he 
was  told  that  every  thing  depended  upon  his 
safety. 

"  If  you  fall,  the  cause  is  lost,"  said  Shears. 

"  Nay,"  said  Edwards,  "  your  life  is  more 
valuable,  and  your  exertions  ten  times  greater 
than  mine," — and  thus,  with  mutual  vows  and 
protestations  of  esteem  and  regard,  the  members 
separated. 
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Edwards  beckoned  me  to  follow  him ;  I  did  * 
so.  We  descended  the  stairs,  entered  a  cellar, 
traversed  a  subterraneous  passage,  a  vault,  the 
area  of  a  house,  which  we  entered  ;  and  Edwards, 
having  changed  his  dress,  made  his  appearance 
in  a  full  suit  of  regimentals. 

"You  will  find  another  suit,  which  I  think 
will  fit  you,  in  the  next  room,"  said  Edwards. 

I  took  the  suit,  and  soon  changed  my  dress 
also;  and  sallied  forth  into  the  streets,  like  a 
pair  of  officers  returning  from  a  ball. 

As  we  passed  through  the  deserted  streets,  we 
frequently  encountered  the  patrol e,  who,  far 
from  giving  us  the  least  trouble,  saluted  us  most 
respectfully. 

"  Do  you  see  that  figure  before  us,"  said 
Edwards,  pointing  at  a  small  man,  muffled  to  the 
eyes  in  a  long  cloak,  "we  must  follow  him;  so 
prepare  yourself  for  a  long  walk  to  the  camp  at 
Lenahaunstown — ha  !  he  turns  to  the  left,"  con- 
tinued Edwards,  with  surprise  ;  "  what  can  the 
fellow  mean  ;  however,  we  must  follow  him." 
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The  man  in  the  cloak  glided  before  us  through 
some  long  narrow  lanes,  suddenly  quickened  his 
pace  to  a  run,  and  entered  the  wicket  of  the 
heavy-arched  portal  of  the  Castle. 

"  Come  on,"  said  Edwards,  in  a  deep  whisper, 
and  we  entered  the  wicket  also ;  but  not  before 
we  were  challenged  by  the  guard,  to  whom 
Edwards  muttered  the  pass- word,  the  sentinels 
saluted,  and  we  stood  within  the  strong-hold  of 
our  enemies. 

"  There  he  goes,"  said  Edwards,  as  the  man 
in  the  cloak  entered  the  shade  of  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  square  of  the  Castle-yard,  crept  up 
to  a  door,  and  began  knocking  with  his  knuckles 
against  it.  We  sauntered  past  him,  and  heard 
the  following  dialogue : 

"  Is  that  Brasfort?"  said  a  man,  throwing  open 
a  window  over  the  door. 

li  It  is,  it  is,"  murmured  the  man  in  the  cloak. 

"  God  be  thanked,"  said  the  man  at  the 
window,  "  I  have  been  anxiously  looking  for  you 
for  the  last  hour." 
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"  I  have  escaped ;  I  am  barely  alive  to  tell 
the  tale,  your  Lordship,"  murmured  Brasfort, 
continuing  to  knock  and  scratch  at  the  door. 

"  God  be  thanked,"  said  the  man  at  the 
window. 

"  Bravo,  Castlereagh,"  said  Edwards,  in  a  deep 
whisper  ;  and  then  raising  his  voice,  as  the  door 
was  opened,  he  exclaimed,  "  Who  is  the 
traitor?"  and  Brasfort  fell  into  the  statesman's 
arms  as  if  struck  through  his  perjured  heart  with 
a  dagger. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  We  must  warn  our  friends  immediately," 
said  Edwards,  as  we  retired  from  the  Castle- 
yard  ;  "  the  game  is  up  for  the  present,  and  our 
personal  safety  compromised ;  the  work  of  years, 
and  the  hope  of  millions,  destroyed  in  a  moment 
by  the  breath  of  a  traitor.  Alas  !  my  friend," 
continued  Edwards,  "  this  is  a  sad  introduction 
you  have  had  to  the  Franklins,  the  Washing- 
tons,  the  liberators  and  regenerators  of  my  native 
land ;  it  is  not  too  late,  let  me  entreat  of  you  to 
leave  this  city  immediately ;  you  can  do  no  good, 
you  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Government ; 
for,  be  assured,  Brasfort  will  identify  you  as  one 
of  the  body." 
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"  And  you,"  said  I,  to  Edwards,  "  will  you 
leave  this  city  also  ?" 

"  Impossible,"  said  Edwards,  "  my  presence 
is  required  here.  I  must  cover  the  retreat  of 
my  friends ;  I  am  resolved  to  see  the  last  of  it." 

H  And  so  am  I,"  I  replied  ;  "  only  point  out 
in  what  way  I  can  be  useful  to  you,  and  suffer 
me  to  stand  by  your  side  till  the  last." 

"  Still  obstinate,  still  determined,"  said  Ed- 
wards, as  we  separated  for  the  night,  and  he 
entered  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends  in  an 
obscure  part  of  the  town  ;  while  I  entered  the 
first  hotel  I  came  to,  and  demanded  a  bed. 

Twenty-four  hours  intervened  between  our 
next  meeting ;  many  startling  events  had  taken 
place  in  that  short  interval  ;  no  less  than  nine 
of  the  men  I  had  met  on  the  past  night  had 
been  arrested,  and  thrown  into  Newgate  ;  while 
the  papers,  books,  and  correspondence  of  the 
secret  committee  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  Edwards  looked  worn  and 
dejected ;  and,  notwithstanding   the  dangers  of 
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the  proceeding,  he  insisted  upon  our  taking  a 
walk  by  the  canal  side. 

"  The  air  will  revive  me,"  said  he,  "  and,  if 
pursued,  we  can  swim  the  canal ;  you  remember 
the  saying  concerning  hanging  and  drowning ; 
and,  after  all,"  continued  he,  "  we  have  done 
nothing  that  we  need  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
shew  our  faces." 

We  had  walked  more  than  a  mile  along  the 
towing  path  by  the  canal  side,  before  Edwards 
spoke  again,  and,  as  he  seemed  wrapt  in  his  own 
thought,  I  did  not  disturb  him.  At  last,  pointing 
at  a  sunken  boat,  part  of  which  emerged  from 
the  water,  Edwards  thus  addressed  me : 

"  Oakleigh,  my  friend,  what  inference  do  you 
draw  ?  what  similitude  can  you  discover  between 
-our  gallant  bark  of  yesterday,  which  we  were 
preparing  to  launch,  and  this  miserable  wreck  ? 
Every  one  has  deserted  her,"  continued  Edwards, 
"  but  my  motto  is,  Stick  to  the  ship  ;  our  bark, 
like  this  boat,  has  only  grounded;  see,"  con- 
tinued he,   springing  from  the   path  upon  the 
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gunnel  of  the  sunken  boat,  "  it  still  sustains 
me  ;  give  me  but  able  hands,  sound  hearts,  and 
we  will  float  her  again  in  spite  of  all  our  ene- 
mies." 

I  begged  of  Edward  to  leap  on  shore  again, 
told  him  it  was  folly  for  him  to  expose  his  life  ; 
we  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  a  lock- 
keeper,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  return. 

Edwards  seemed  distressed  ;  he  said  "  there 
were  more  traitors  than  one  in  the  camp  ;  we 
are  beset  with  enemies  without,  and  betrayed 
by  those  we  trusted  within,  and  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate people  will  be  the  sufferers. " 

"  Oh  !  if  I  could  have  foreseen  all  this,"  said 
he,  wringing  his  hands,  "  if  I  could  have  thought 
that  such  baseness  existed  amongst  civilised 
men  ;  the  best  of  our  friends,  the  bold,  manly, 
zealous,  yet  temperate  party  are  in  chains,  while 
the  hot  fiery  bigots,  the  wild  and  desperate  fol- 
lowers of  our  fortunes,  roam  at  large  ;  the  very 
men  who  would  have  restrained  and  kept  back 
those  zealots  are  to  be  victims ;  it  goads  me  to 
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-4he  heart  to  listen  to  the  mad,  rash,  the  savage 
proposals  of  the  men  with  whom  I  must  consort 
for    the    present.      One    blood-thirsty   maniac 
speaks  of  heading  a  band  of  assassins,  who  will 
cut  off  the  chief  men  of  the  land,  and  the  aris- 
tocrats ;  another,  equally  rash,  urges  me  to  raise 
the   green   banner,  and  lead  the   people,  like 
lambs,  to  be  slaughtered  by  their  enemies.     With 
tears  of  agony  I  perceive  at  last,  that  religion 
has  got  mixed  up  with  a  question  wholly  poli- 
tical ;  the  Roman  Catholics  have  suffered,  it  is 
true  ;  and  they  will  suffer,  till  their  emancipation 
is  achieved.     Liberal  as  I  am,  I  can  ill  brook  to 
hear  some  furious  zealots  of  their  party  speak 
of  Protestants  as  of  men  who  are  the  enemies  of 
liberty,  the  tools  and  slaves  of  despotism.     It 
has  been  ever  my  earnest  wish  to  keep  religion 
out  of   this  question ;    I  have  worked   for   the 
benefit  of  all,  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Dis- 
senters ;  my  maxim  is,  let  every  man  worshij) 
his  Maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science ;  and  let  no  man  dare  to  persecute  his 
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fellow  man,  because  he  bends  not  to  his  Maker 
at  the  same  shrine.  The  Catholics  have  suffered 
severely  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne ;  they 
have  been  persecuted  for  their  loyalty  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  even  from  the  days  on  which 
Oliver  Cromwell  led  his  army  of  executioners 
over  the  ruins  of  towns,  and  the  bodies  of  thou- 
sands of  helpless  victims,  whose  only  crime  was 
their  loyalty  to  the  hajless  Charles,  witness  the 
horrors  of  the  sack  of  Drogheda,  in  which 
almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  perished 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  They  have  been 
persecuted  for  their  religion  since  the  treaty  of 
Limerick  almost  to  the  present  day ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  to  me  that  even  the  whole  of  the  infa- 
mous penal  code  has  been  repealed  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  That  they  have  retaliated  upon 
their  persecutors,  and  frequently  gloried  in  a 
savage  revenge  is  notorious  ;  but  it  is  also  noto- 
rious that  the  wild  peasant  has  merely  followed 
in  the  steps  of  the  trained  soldier.  One  the 
ready  tool  of  an  intelligent  Government ;   the 
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other,  plunged  into  crime  by  his  own  untutored 
mind,  and  the  memories  of  a  thousand  wrongs. 
I  have  been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  win 
over  the  Catholic  priesthood  to  our  side,  by 
promising  them  church  lands,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  splendid  Hierarchy,  I  deny  the 
charge.  I  look  for  civil  and  religious  liberty 
for  all.  It  was  not  for  this  I  sacrificed  every 
thing,  friends,  relations,  riches,  honours ;  it  was 
not  for  this,  that  men  of  every  creed  have  united, 
and  have  sacrificed  even  their  lives,  to  establish 
a  Catholic  Hierarchy  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Protestant  Church  ;  and  on  this  point  alone  I 
differ  from  many  of  my  fellow  patriots,  who  wish 
in  the  hour  of  triumph  to  introduce  and  exalt 
another  many-headed  monster  of  despotism  under 
the  pure  and  spotless  garb  of  religion." 

I  had  never  heard  Edwards  speak  with  so 
much  violence  and  bitterness  before,  he  smote 
his  brow  with  his  clenched  fist,  stamped  on  the 
earth  and  the  foam  flew  from  his  lips,  but  the 
storm    was   soon  over— a  settled  gloom   hung 
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upon  his  brow.  He  spoke  of  entering  the  city 
in  disguise,  he  said  he  should  attend  a  meeting 
of  some  of  those  violent  partizans,  whose  designs 
he  had  so  justly  deprecated.  I  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him,  I  even  ventured  to  advise  him  to 
quit  the  country  for  the  present. 

"  What !"  replied  Edwards,  warmly,  "  desert 
my  friends  in  the  hour  of  danger,  while  they  are 
groaning  in  the  despot's  dungeons  ?  never  !" 

"  If  your  presence  could  relieve  them,"  said 
I,  "it  would  be  a  different  matter  ;  but,  I  can- 
not see  how  you  can  serve  them  by  exposing 
your  life — by  walking  into  the  lion's  den,  nay,  if 
you  are  arrested  it  will — " 

"  Add  but  another  victim  to  the  list,"  said 
Edwards. 

"  But  you  have  a  wife,"  I  persisted,  "  you 
are  a  father, — I  have  heard  you  speak  with 
tenderness — M 

"  Rack  not  my  soul,"  cried  Edwards,  "  I 
have  an  angel,— I  am  the  father  of  angels — they 
haunt  my  dreams,  my  visions,  my  thoughts, 
d  2 
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even  in  the  midst  of  my  wild  career,  and  the 
wild  whirlpool  into  which  I  have  plunged — " 

"  Without  thinking  of  the  consequences,'' 
said  I,  "but  suffer  me  to  say,  that  were  I  in 
your  place,  were  I  the  husband  of  a  loving  wife, 
the  father  of  helpless  babes,  the — " 

"  What — what — would  you  do  ?"  said  Ed- 
wards, stepping  before  and  laying  his  hand  on 
my  breast. 

"  I  would  endeavour  to  save  them  from  certain 
destruction." 

"  How  ?"  cried  Edwards,  "  do  you  think  that 
the  noble  English  lion,  blood-stained  as  he  is, 
would  destroy  my  tender  lambs." 

"  In  plain  English,  if  you  fall  into  the  hands 
of  your  enemies,"  I  replied,  "  you  will  not  be 
the  only  sufferer,  your  property  will  be  con- 
fiscated, and  your  wife  and  children,  left  without 
bread, — must  either  beg  or  starve." 

"  Oakleigh,  my  dear  fellow,  speak  plainly," 
said  Edwards,  in  a  softer  tone,  "  what  would 
you  do  ?" 
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"  I  would  fly  from  this  unhappy  land  !"  I  re- 
plied, "  I  would  say  the  battle  is  not  to  be  won  with 
the  sword,  we  cannot  fight  fairly  in  the  field  with 
our  enemies,  time  will  effect  what  force  cannot 
perform  ;  when  the  people  are  enlightened  and 
civilised  they  will  know  their  own  strength,  they 
will  win  bloodless  victories  over  their  enemies  ; 
my  friends  have  fallen  the  victims  of  treachery, 
to  attempt  to  rescue  them  would  merely  hasten 
their  fate,  and  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  save 
my  wife  and  the  pledges  granted  me  by  heaven, 
from  destruction,  I  would,"  I  continued,  "  fly  to 
America  or  France, — hire  a  small  vessel  imme- 
diately, and  embark  with  the  remnant  of  my 
property,  for  a  happier  clime. " 

"  Strange — it  is  strange  to  say,  it  is  her  wish 
also,"  said  Edwards,  thoughtfully,  "and if  she 
was  safe — if  they  were  once  safe,"  continued  he, 
"  T  would  feel  light  as  air;  France  is  her  native 
land,"  said  he,  "we  have  well-wishers  there, 
and  in  America  also.     I  would  prefer  America,'7 
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said  he,  "  for  many  reasons ;  I  have  met  her  brave 
sons  in  the  field, — 1  blush  to  say  I  have  fought 
against  them  in  the  tyrant's  ranks.  I  owe  her 
much,  and  if  ever  I  retire  from  my  native  land, 
I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  my  days  to  the 
service  of  America." 

"  Then  wherefore  hesitate?"  said  I,  "let  us 
fly  together, — rely  upon  my  assistance,  my  zeal, 
— I  have  but  one  tie  which,  forever,  will  unite 
my  heart  to  Erin  wherever  I  go  ;  but,  again 
and  again,  let  me  urge  you  to  act  with  decision 
in  this  matter." 

We  separated,  and  Edwards  promised  to  meet 
me  the  same  hour  next  morning.  I  had  entered 
my  humble  lodging  in  Rathmines,  and  was 
preparing  to  retire  to  rest,  when  Edwards  sud- 
denly  entered   my  room.  i 

"  I  have  hastened  to  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  that 
your  name  and  description  appears  this  night  in 
the  Castle  Gazette,  and  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
pounds  is  offered  for  your  apprehension.     I  have 
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thought  of  your  words  since  we  parted,  yes,  I  have 
conferred  with  my  wife,  she  is  delighted,  dear  soul, 
at  the  idea.  We  have  formed  a  plan ;  it  is  simply 
that  we  should  hire  a  small  coasting  vessel  in 
one  of  the  Western  ports,  provision  her  for  a 
voyage,  and  beat  round  the  coast  to  Wexford, 
where  we  might  all  embark  for  America. 
Friends,"  he  continued,  "  have  even  advanced 
cash  upon  my  property,  and  all  we  want  is  a 
determined  man  in  whom  we  can  confide  to 
procure  a  bark  for  us  with  secrecy  and  expedition." 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  Edwards  speak  of  re- 
treating, and  at  once  volunteered  my  humble 
services ;  I  knew  little  of  nautical  affairs,  but 
trusted  my  zeal  and  perseverance  would  make 
amends  for  my  ignorance.  Edwards  at  first 
objected  to  my  running  any  risk  on  his  account, 
but  finally  agreed  to  my  proposal.  Galway  was 
the  port  which  we  fixed  upon  as  being  the  most 
likely  to  furnish  a  vessel  which  would  suit  us ; 
and  the  next  day  I  was  provided  with  a  letter  to 
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an  extensive  merchant  and  broker  in  that  town 
who  would  assist  me  with  his  counsels,  and 
furnish  me  with  the  funds  requisite  for  the 
laying  in  of  sea- stores;  and  being  anxious  to 
start  forthwith,  I  sought  a  parting  interview  with 
Edwards  in  vain,  he  was  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  of  his  old  haunts,  and  as  he  shifted  his 
quarters  more  frequently  than  ever,  I  merely 
lost   time   in   endeavouring   to   find    him    out. 

One  evening  I  received  a  few  hasty  lines  from 
him  urging  my  departure,  and  regretting  he 
could  not  visit  my  lodging  before  I  started. 
I  hesitated  no  longer,  and  ere  another  morning 
had  dawned  upon  Dublin,  I  had  ridden  the  first 
ten  miles  of  my  journey.  I  had  passed  through 
the  town  of  Maynooth,  and  turned  aside  to  look 
back  upon  the  old  castle  of  the  Geraldines, 
when  a  horseman,  muffled  in  a  cloak,  rode  up  to 
me,  and  exclaimed,  "  Eustace,  my  boy,  I  have 
had  a  long  gallop  after  Vou." 

"Edwards!"    I   replied,  with   unfeigned  sur- 
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prise,  "  what  could  induce  you  to  ride  through 
this  part  of  the  country,  knowing  that  it  is  filled 
with  troops  and  yeomanry — " 

"  Aye,  and  true  men  to  boot,''  said  Edwards 
cheerily,  "  but  I  have  had  so  much  to  distract 
my  attention,  that  you  had  nearly  slipped  away 
without  as  much  as  saying  farewell.  Our 
first  meeting,"  continued  he,  grasping  my  hand, 
"  was  accidental,  and  this  last  is  accidental 
also." 

"  Not  the  last,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  con- 
troul  my  feelings. 

Edwards  pointed  to  the  old  castle,  upon  which 
the  morning  sun  was  beaming,  then  pointing  to 
the  west,  where  heavy  and  dismal  clouds  hung 
upon  the  horizon,  "  We  can  discern  the  past," 
said  he,  "  we  can  look  upon  the  ruins  of  fallen 
greatness :  but  what  human  eye  can  penetrate 
the  clouds  of  futurity  ?  no,  my  dear  fellow,  we 
who  lead  a  wandering,  shifting  life,  upon  the 
world's  stormy  sea,  have  the  odds  for  ever 
against  us ;  we  cannot  call  the  present  hour  our 
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own.  I  remember  when  a  boy  how  carelessly  I 
clomb  the  ruined  walls  of  yon  grey  tower,  and 
once,  standing  on  the  parapet  of  that  angle,  a 
loose  stone  gave  way  under  my  feet,  1  slipped, 
and  would  have  fallen  from  the  giddy  height  had 
I  not  grasped  a  tuft  of  weeds  which  saved  me 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  my  life  has 
been  so  often  in  jeopardy  since  that  time,  that 
I  had  almost  forgotten  the  first  "  hair-breadth 
scape  ;"  but  we  will  speak  of  those  things  here- 
after, if  we  meet  again,  if  we  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  together,  to  pitch  our  tents 
and  build  our  log  houses  in  the  boundless  woods 
of  America : — Yes,  we  may  yet  talk  over  our 
adventures,  seated  by  our  own  fire- sides  in  a 
free  country, — farewell.,, 

Edwards  pronounced  the  last  word  hastily, 
put  his  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  galloped  away 
towards  the  city.  I  watched  his  retreating 
figure,  and  fancied  I  saw  him  look  back  and 
smile  as  he  vanished  under  the  barbican  arch 
of  the  castle,  through  which  the  road  lay.     I 
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turned  my  horse's  head  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  resumed  my  journey,  earefnlly  coneealin. 
a  letter  Edwards  had  given  me  for  the  Galvvay 


merchant. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Welcome  to  Gal  way,"  said  Lynch  Bodkin, 
as  he  introduced  me  into  a  gloomy,  close-smell- 
ing little  room,  called  his  private  office,  it  being 
separated  by  a  thin  partition  from  the  public 
office,  in  which  sat  three  sharp  looking  quill- 
drivers,  working  away  at  their  books  ;  "  I  never 
was  more  surprised  in  my  life,"  continued  Mr. 
Bodkin,  who  was  a  fat,  squab,  round,  little  man, 
"  awful  times,  sir,"  said  he,  lifting  his  bag  wig 
with  one  hand  and  wiping  his  bald  pate  with  his 
handkerchief ;  "  little  did  I  think  that  my 
Dublin  correspondents  would  stand  in  need  of 
a  vessel,  to  be  victualled,  manned,  and  prepared 
for  a  long  voyage  immediately,"  said  he ,  reading 
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part  of  the  letter,  "  the  game  is  up,  that's  flat," 
said  he,  looking  at  me,  "  is  it  not  so  ?" 

I  assented,  and  then  handed  the  letter  Ed- 
wards had  given  me  on  the  road.  Bodkin 
opened  the  envelope  and  found  it  contained  a 
letter  simply  directed  to  Eustace  Oakleigh. 

"  Mystery  upon  mystery,"  exclaimed  the  little 
man,  rubbing  his  pate,  "  my  best  friends  want 
to  ship  themselves  out  of  the  country, — a  stranger 
presents  me  a  letter  of  introduction  directed  to 
himself. — I  am  at  my  wit's  end, — are  you  sure," 
continued  he,  recoiling  several  paces,  "  that 
your  name  is  Oakleigh  ?" 

I  hastened  to  assure  the  doubting  merchant 
that  I  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  a  spy,  and 
then  opened  the  letter,  which  merely  contained 
a  fifty  pound  note,  which  I  immediately  deposited 
for  safety  in  Mr.  Bodkin's  hands,  till  such  time 
as  I  could  return  it  to  Edwards  ;  who  had,  doubt- 
less, taken  this  delicate  method  of  presenting 
me  with  money,  finding  I  had  obstinately  refused 
to  accept  of  his  purse,  which  he  had  frequently 
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offered  to  share  with  me.  But  the  moment 
Lynch  Bodkin  touched  the  bank  paper,  I  rose 
in  his  estimation ;  he  no  longer  doubted  my 
identity,  nay,  he  would  hear  no  apologies,  I 
should  become  his  guest  during  my  stay  in 
Galway ;  a  groom  was  forthwith  despatched  in 
quest  of  my  horse,  which  I  had  left  at  a  sorry 
public  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
Whitefoot  once  more  rejoiced  in  the  comforts  of 
a  well  filled  rack  and  manger. 

But,  notwithstanding  Lynch  Bodkin's  pro- 
fessions, he  seemed  not  merely  fidgetty  but  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alarm,  while  I  was  in  his  house ; 
not  a  vessel  to  answer  our  purpose  could  be 
found  in  the  port,  and  the  Government  agents 
and  excise  officers  were  all  wide  awake. 

"  If  we  cannot  purchase  a  herring  hooker  without 
having  a  dozen  conversations  with  the  harbour- 
master, and  excisemen  prying  into  our  secrets, 
and  listening  to  the  pros  and  cons  all  the  while, 
how  the  devil  are  we  to  provision  a  sloop  like 
the   Granawail,  the  only  vessel  in  port,  at  all 
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likely  to  suit  us?"  said  Lynch  Bodkin,  the  third 
evening  after  my  arrival,  "  and  besides,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  Granawail  is  an  old  vessel,  and  must 
be  keel-hauled  ;  her  bottom  must  be  pitched,  at 
all  events,  before  she  is  sea-worthy.'' 

But  I  protested  against  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  Granawail;  which,  I  ventured  to 
intimate,  was  not  a  fast  sailer  from  the  clumsi- 
ness of  her  build. 

11  Oh,  if  you  wanted  a  smart  yacht  for  the 
voyage,"  said  Lynch  Bodkin,  tartly,  "  you 
should  have   gone   to   Cork." 

"  Or  to  Limerick,"  said  a  dry  old  clerk,  who 
had  been  invited  to  join  our  party  after  dinner, 
and  sip  a  tumbler  of  punch  with  his  employer, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day,  "  the  Osprey  is  off 
the  coast,  they  say,"  continued  he,  winking 
significantly  at  Lynch  Bodkin. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Lynch,  raising  his  finger 
significantly  ;  "  little  said  is  soon  mended,  Mark 
Pennywise." 

"  No  harm  done,  sir/'  replied  the  obsequious 
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clerk,   "but  I  thought  Mr.  Oakleigh   knew  all 
about — " 

M  Mark  Penny  wise,"  interrupted  Lynch, 
testily,  "  you  consider  yourself  a  privileged  per- 
son,— you  know  very  well  that  all  dealings 
between  our  house  and  the  Osprey,  are  at  an 
end." 

"  That  was  the  very  reason  why  I  spoke," 
said  Penny  wise,  "  for  the  Captain  is  now  the  only 
responsible  person.'* 

"  But  do  you  really  think  that  Bazil  O'Meara 
dare  shew  his  nose  on  the  eastern  coast  ?"  said 
Lynch,  scornfully. 

#  I  am  quite  sure  that  Captain  Bazil  would 
shew  his  nose  in  much  hotter  places,"  responded 
Mark,  "  if  he  thought  it  was  his  interest  to  do 
so." 

Lynch  Bodkin  emptied  his  glass  quietly,  took 
three  separate  pinches  of  snuff,  pushed  the  box 
to  me  ;  I  pushed  it  to  the  fat,  good-humoured 
Ignatius  Mac  Drone,  or  the  sleeping  partner, 
a  gentleman  who  said  little,  drank  more  than  he 
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ought,  rattled  silver  perpetually  in  the  pocket  of 
his  nether  garment,  and  was  dressed  like  a 
sporting  character. 

"  Mark  Pennywise,"  said  Lynch,  lifting  up 
his  head,  which  had  almost  reclined  upon  his 
right  shoulder,  during  a  deep  reverie  ;  "  Mark 
Penny  wise,  can  you  say  where  Captain  Bazil 
O'Meara  hangs  out  at  present?" 

"  He  was  reported  off  Slyne  Head,"  replied 
Mark;  then  referring  to  his  note-book,  he  con- 
tinued:— "  stood  into  Inis  Boffin, — seen  last 
within  the   Turk, — and  may   be  found  in   the 

vicinity  of  Killery  Harbour, — and " 

"  Suppose  we  wished  to  renew  our  communica- 
tions with  the  Captain,"  said  Lynch. 

"  I  will  answer  for  it,"  replied  Mark,  "  that 
the  Captain  would  be  most  proud  and  happy  to 
serve  this  respectable  house,  and  as  I  am  in 
some  degree  related  to  him,  his  father  and  mine 
being  second  cousins  twice  removed,  that  is,  my 
grandmother  was  a  Wheelahun,  and  his  grand- 
uncle  Fin  Macgaish  of  Tirawly — " 
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"  Oh,  bother  your  grandmother,"  interrupted 
Lynch,  who  had  listened  with  much  impatience 
to  Mark  Pennywise's  genealogy. 

"  Rest  her  soul,  and  amen,"  continued  Mark, 
"  she  was  a  decent  woman,  every  inch  of  her." 

"  Who  the  devil  cares  about  your  grand- 
mother ?  and  what  has  she  to  do  with  this  busi- 
ness ?" 

The  word  business,  seemed  to  have  turned 
the  wandering  thoughts  of  the  clerk  into  the 
proper  channel,  he  set  down  his  glass,  and  looked 
the  picture  of  discretion. 

But  the  sapient  Ignatius,  who  had  not  been 
an  inattentive  observer,  advanced  his  glowing 
visage  half  way  over  the  table,  as  he  pronounced 
with  some  gravity: — "Much,  much,  his  most 
respectable  grandmother  has  much  to  say  to  this 
transaction.' ' 

"  Now,  Master  Ignatius,  if  you  please,"  has- 
tily interrupted  Lynch  Bodkin ;  "  this  is  no 
time  for  joking." 
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"  Joking,  Lynch  Bodkin,"  replied  Ignatius, 
supporting  his  head  with  both  hands;  "joking, 
who  speaks  of  joking,  when  such  a  serious  sub- 
ject as  Mark  Penny  wise's  grandmother  is  on  the 
tapis.'' 

"  Now,  Master  Ignatius,  if  you  please,"  con- 
tinued Lynch,  M  I  think  we  have  had  quite 
enough  of  this : — I  think  if  you  retire  to 
bed " 

11  Bed,"  exclaimed  Ignatius,  with  vehemence; 
w  who  speaks  of  bed,  out  upon  feather  beds.  I 
say  Lynch,  man,  Lynch,  you're  finished,  my 
sand  bank,  drunk  as  David's  old  sow,  my 
soaker." 

"Mark  Pennywise,"  said  Lynch,  coolly,  "have 
the  goodness  to  assist  Mr.  Ignatius  to  his 
chamber." 

"  Aye,  do  help  him,  Mark,"  exclaimed  Igna- 
tius, leaning  back  in  his  chair ;  "  you  see  the 
man  is  quite  hie —  incapable,  hiccup,  drunk  as 
Bacchus,"  he  groaned,  as  he  rolled  from  his 
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chair  under  the  table,  where  he  lay  snoring  like 
a  porpoise. 

This  was  the  signal  for  our  party  to  break  up  ; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  retire  to  my  chamber. 

I  was  roused  from  my  slumbers,  before  the 
dawn,  by  Lynch  Bodkin .  He  entered  my  room 
with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  and  informed  me, 
that  he  had  made  arrangement  with  his  trusty 
clerk,  Mark  Pennywise,  who  would  accompany 
me  on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  lay  at  some 
distance  from  Galway ;  "  you  can  speak  to  the 
Captain  yourself,"  continued  Lynch,  "  and  if  you 
like  the  craft,  make  your  own  bargain  with  him. 
I  can  answer  for  his  fidelity,  though  he  is  a  little 
too  hasty  for  our  slow  sailors  and  plain  dealers  ; 
if  you  agree  with  him,  he  will  not  disappoint 
you ;  he  is  a  man  of  his  word ;  at  all  events, 
you  can  return  here,  and  rely  upon  it,"  added 
he,   "  I  shall  be  always  most  happy  to  see  you." 

We  found  Mark  in  the  outer  office,  seated 
beside  a  good  fire,  which  he  had  lighted  with 
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his  own  hands ;  he  was  busily  engaged  stowing 
away  sundry  thick  slices  of  ham  and  bread  into 
his  great  coat  pocket. 

"  I'll  not  mind  encumbering  myself  with  this," 
said  he,  pulling  forth  a  quart  bottle  from  his 
nether  garment;  "we'll  find  plenty  on  board, 
I  calculate." 

"  I  thought  you  intended  to  bring  back  a 
sample,"  said  Lynch. 

"  True,  sir,"  replied  Mark  ;  "  but  I  can  bor- 
row a  bladder  or  two  from  the  people." 

"  Take  care  of  yourselves,  at  all  events,"  said 
Lynch,  as  he  shut  the  door  after  us,  and  we 
hastened  through  sundry  intricate  streets  and 
lanes,  and  halted  at  a  rude  wharf  or  quay,  where 
we  found  a  four-oared  boat  waiting  for  us,  and 
the  next  moment,  four  broad-shouldered  fellows 
were  pulling  us  through  the  murky  tide,  towards 
the  dark  waves  of  Lough  Corrib. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning,  and  as  my  cloak 
was  not  thick  enough  to  keep  out  the  eager  air, 
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I  threw  it  aside,  and  requested  an  oar,  which 
was  readily  given  me  by  one  of  the  rowers,  who 
began  to  make  preparations  for  hoisting  a  sail, 
which  was  set,  when  the  sun  rose,  and  the  wind 
being  propitious,  we  skimmed  along  the  Lough 
at  a  spanking  rate.  The  voyage  was  much 
longer  than  I  had  contemplated,  and  I  frequently 
inquired  of  Mark  Penny  wise  where  we  were 
going  to,  for,  certes,  we  had  turned  our  backs 
upon  the  sea ;  but  Mark  as  frequently  stopped 
my  mouth,  by  presenting  his  roll  of  ham  sand- 
wich, with  which  I  was  fain  to  satisfy  myself, 
and  be  thankful,  for  the  biting  air  and  the  exer- 
cise, had  given  my  appetite  a  keen  edge ;  and 
though  Mark's  newspaper,  in  which  he  had 
enveloped  the  viands,  was  rather  dubious  to  look 
upon,  nothing  daunted,  I  continued  to  devour, 
as  fast  as  Robin,  the  Nursery  Giant  of  munching 
memory. 

"  The  Nine  Pins  have  got  on  their  caps,  I  see," 
said  Pennywise,  pointing  to  a  range  of  conical 
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mountains  capped  with  clouds;  "but  we  will 
get  off  the  water,"  continued  he,  "  before  the 
squalls." 

"  Why,"  said  I,  "  do  you  intend  to  walk  ?" 
"  Not  I,  faith,"  quoth  Mark,  "  my  time  is  too 
valuable  for  that,  and  beside  it  is  very  impolitic 
to  walk,  it  wears  one's  shoes,  and  injures  the 
feet,  for  nothing,  and  as  we  have  done  sailing 
for  a  while,"  said  he,  as  the  boat  touched  the 
shore,  below  the  village  of  Cong,  "  let  us  begin 
to  ride,'' — and  in  a  few  minutes  Mark  Pennywise 
and  I  bestrode  the  straw  saddle  of  two  half 
tamed  Connemarra  ponies,  which  were  presently 
urged  into  a  gallop  by  their  owners,  two  long- 
legged  gossoons,  armed  with  poles  ;  they  pursued 
us  whooping  and  hollowing  in  Irish,  and  ever 
and  anon  bestowing  heavy  thwacks  upon  our 
surefooted  steeds.  In  vain  I  remonstrated  with 
Mark  Pennywise  upon  thus  scampering  through 
thick  and  thin,  past  some  of  the  most  romantic 
and  beautiful  scenery  in  Ireland. 

Mark's  laughter  only  encouraged  our  pursuers 
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to  urge  the  horses  still  faster,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  broke 
upon  my  bewildered  sight,  that  Mark  signified 
to  our  guide  that  he  wished  to  proceed  more 
leisurely,  while  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  a  country  fellow.  The  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  Irish,  which  Mark  spoke  like  a 
native  of  the  wilds,  and  I  was  soon  informed  by 
Mark  Pennywise,  that  we  should  dismount  and 
follow  the  man,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  ;  and 
as  much  as  he  disliked  walking,  he  now  stepped 
out  briskly  after  our  new  guide,  who  shouldered 
Mark's  small  portmanteau,  crossed  a  country 
full  of  ravines,  hills,  rocks,  and  rivulets,  straight 
as  the  crow  flies,  to  a  small  creek  or  bay,  in 
which,  to  my  very  great  joy,  I  beheld  the  raking 
masts,  light  spars,  and  sharp  cut  water  of  a  small 
lugger  or  hooker  rise  before  me  ;  the  small 
creek  or  port  in  which  she  lay,  with  perfect 
security,  even  without  an  anchor,  was  sur- 
rounded and  sheltered  on  three  sides,  by  high 
bluffs  and  headlands,  while  the  narrow  entrance 
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was  sheltered  from  wind  and  tide  by  a  rocky 
island  which  rose  in  front.  .» 

The  wild  hurrah  of  our  guide  was  responded 
to,  by  a  dozen  voices  from  a  ravine  near  the 
shore,  which,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  full  of 
people  busily  employed  in  lading  some  score  of 
country  cars  with  bales  and  barrels,  others  were 
joyously  regaling  themselves  with  tobacco  and 
brandy,  seated  in  groups  upon  the  rocks ;  whilst 
a  body  of  wild  looking  fishermen  were  tugging 
their  boats  laden  with  kegs  and  casks ,  between 
the  hooker  and  the  shore. 

"  Where  is  the  Captain  ?"  exclaimed  Mark 
Pennywise,  bustling  into  the  crowd. 

"He  is  in  the  house,"  replied  one  of  the 
men,  pointing  to  a  miserable  cabin,  which  Mark 
hastily  entered,  and  as  speedily  left  again, 
hollowing  for  a  boat  as  loudly  as  if  his  life  de- 
pended upon  it,  and  as  the  fishermen  were 
returning  to  the  lugger,  Mark  sprang  into  one 
of  their  boats,  I  followed  his  example,  and  we 
were  soon  alongside  the  Osprey.     We  found  the 
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Captain,  Bazil  O'Meara,  standing  aft,  with  a 
small  account  book  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in 
the  other,  he  was  a  good  looking  middle-sized 
well  built  man,  about  forty  ;  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  the  bluff  honest  sailor  discernible  in  his 
round  bronzed  countenance,  brightened  with 
the  shrewd  hawk-eye  of  the  free  trader,  which 
glanced  merrily  from  under  his  black  Saracen 
brow,  when  he  espied  Mark  Pennywise  ad- 
vancing, hat  in  hand,  to  accost  him. 

"  Hillo,  Master  Pennywise,"  cried  Bazil 
O'Meara,  "what  squall  has  driven  you  from 
behind  the  desk  of  Lynch  Bodkin,  to  the  deck 
of  the  Osprey." 

"Business,"  replied  Mark,  as  he  took  the 
Captain's  hand. 

"  Avast  there,  my  hearty,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  we  have  closed  our  accounts,  and  I  am  not 
inclined  to  open  a  new  one,  with  that  hair- 
splitter,  Lynch  Bodkin." 

"  My  business  is  of  a  more  serious  nature," 
said  Mark. 
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"  The  devil  it  is,"  said  Captain  Bazil,  glancing 
at  me,  and  then  added,  "  but  you  look  leg  weary 
and  fagged,  Mark  Penny  wise,  and  as  it  is  getting 
late,  take  your  young  friend  below,  rummage 
the  lockers,  or  tell  one  of  the  boys  to  help  you." 

This  somewhat  laconic  invitation  was  gladly 
accepted  by  Mark  Pennywise.  We  descended 
the  hatchway,  entered  the  Captain's  cabin, 
neatly  fitted  up  and  adorned  with  boarding- 
pikes,  pistols,  cutlasses  ;  a  small  miniature  in  oil, 
of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  was  suspended  over 
the  Captain's  berth. 

"  He  has  her  picture  still,"  said  Mark  Penny- 
wise,  as  he  glanced  at  the  miniature ;  "  it  is 
strange,"  continued  he,  lt  what  trifles  will  turn 
the  tide  of  a  man's  life  into  new  and  devious 
channels :  it  is  now  fifteen  years  since  I  first 
saw  Captain  Bazil ;  he  was  then  in  very  different 
circumstances.', 

M  Hillo  !  Pennywise,  what  the  d — 1  are   you 
doing  down  there,"  cried  Captain  Bazil,  as  he 
entered  the  cabin :  "  you,  a  man  of  business," 
E  2 
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continued  he,  "  and  not  at  work ;  come,  sir,  sit 
down,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  Dutch  beef,  cheese, 
and  biscuits,  hollands  or  cognac.  Mr.  What- 
do-ye-call-'em,"  said  the  Captain,  turning  to  me. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Oakleigh,"  said  Mark  Penny- 
wise. 

"Oakleigh,  Oaktree,"  said  the  Captain, 
"sound  name  that,  sir,— it  has  a  tough,  tim- 
berish  sound  in  the  mouth, — you're  health,  Mr. 
Oakleigh, — here's  to  our  better  acquaintance. 
Mark  Pennywise,  what  are  you  doing  there  ?" 

«  Helping  Mr.  Oakleigh,  sir." 

"  But  Mr.  Oakleigh  is  doing  nothing  at  all," 
chimed  the  Captain,  as  he  relieved  Pennywise 
from  the  onus  of  carving  the  beef,  slashed  off  a 
dozen  slices  in  a  trice,  filled  our  glasses  all 
round,  and  then  bolted  out  of  the  cabin,  de- 
claring he  would  be  back  in  a  minute. 

"  What  a  man  !  what  a  man  !"  said  Mark 
Pennywise,  "try  the  hollands,  Mr.  Oakleigh ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  cognac,  but  there 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  you  know.". 
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"  You  seem  to  be  well  acquainted  with  Cap- 
tain O'Meara,"  said  I  to  Pennywise. 

1  £  I  have  good  reason  to  be  acquainted  with 
him,"  said  Mark,  with  a  sigh ;  "  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  Oakleigh,  simple  as  I  sit  here,  I  am  his 
blood  relation,  and  when  I  first  met  Bazil 
O'Meara,  I  was  in  very  different  circumstances; 
but  he'll  be  going  on  shore  without  speaking  to 
me,"  said  Pennywise,  starting  up,  "  take  care  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Oakleigh,  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  following  Mark, 
when  the  loud  voice  of  Captain  Bazil,  and  the 
nasal  whine  of  Mark,  was  heard  in  the  hatch- 
way, and  Captain  Bazil  entered  the  cabin  in  a 
very  different  mood  from  that  in  which  he  had 
quitted  it. 

"  How  now,  this  is  a  rum  yarn  of  yours, 
Mark  Pennywise,"  said  he,  sternly  eyeing  the 
quaking  Mark. 

"  I  thought  it  but  friendly  to  inform  you," 
said  Mark,  "  and  took  the  opportunity." 

"  But  why  the   devil  should  they  attack  me 
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from  the  shore,"  said  Captain  Bazil ;  "  you  say 
they  have  resolved  to  catch  me,  and  that  the 
Harpy  cutter  has  got  fresh  hands  aboard  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  me  off;  d — n  it — confound 
it,"  exclaimed  Bazil,  striking  his  clenched  fist 
upon  the  table,  till  the  glasses  jumped  again  ; 
*  I  have  not  been  paid  for  the  tobacco,  by  that 
infernal  old  broad-brim  ;  do  you  think  he  could 
have  any  hand  in  setting  the  Revenue  hounds 
upon  the  scent  ?" 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Mark,  "you  know  it 
was  the  Supervisor  leaked  it  out  to  me,  the 
night  before  last:  he  had  just  finished  his 
eleventh  tumbler  at  Father  Mac  Ginnis',  when 
his  heart  softened,  and,  said  he,  '  Father,' 
said  he,  ;  I  owe  you  for  many  a  stiff  tumbler  of 
whiskey-punch  ;  but  you  shall  be  repaid  ere 
long :  you  shall  have  a  good  anker  of  cognac 
for  your  share  of  the  spoil.'  He  then  told  us 
the  Osprey  was  off  the  coast,  and  that  Old 
Bazil  would  walk  into  the  net  at  last." 
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"  The  net  is  not  made  that  will  take  him 
though,"  cried  the  Captain,  stamping  furiously, 
"  I'll  run  out  to  sea." 

"  It  is  your  only  chance,"  said  Mark  Penny- 
wise,  coolly. 

"  But  it  is  too  bad— too  bad,  after  all,  to  lose 
my  prime  tobacco,"  exclaimed  the  Captain  : 
M  I  have  been  paid  for  the  liquor  ;  but  then  the 
tobacco  ;  and  I  cannot  leave  the  boat  now  for  a 
minute ;  to  be  sure,  that  crafty  old  Broadbrim  is 
not  more  than  a  mile  inland,  counting  his  bales, 
and  rolling  them  up  in  his  dowlas ;  but  if  he 
hears  what's  in  the  wind,  he'll  be  off  like  a  shot. 
I  have  it  now,"  cried  the  Captain,  slapping  his 
forehead,  "  by  jingo,  I'll  send  a  boat's  crew  for 
him,  and  bring  him  on  board,  neck  and  heels, 
dead  or  alive,  forthwith,"  and  the  Captain  bolted 
out  of  the  cabin  again. 

I  went  on  deck  soon  after,  and  found  the 
crew,  a  determined  set  of  desperadoes,  actively 
engaged  hauling  up  guns  out  of  the  hold .     They 
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had  already  mounted  one  long  fourteen-pounder, 
and  four  brass  carronades  lay  upon  the  deck. 

"  We  are  not  going  to  strike  without  some 
noise,  at  all  events,"  said  Captain  Bazil.  "  Now 
then,  my  boys,"  cried  he,  to  some  fishermen  in  a 
boat  alongside,  "pull  off  for  another  load  of 
broad  stones  :  now  that  we  have  got  up  the  guns, 
she  wants  ballast;  tackle  up  the  britching  of 
Dutch  Bess,  and  pull  the  tompion  out  of  Nell 
Gwine,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  couple  of  the  guns ; 
then  turning  to  a  broad-chested,  square-built 
seaman,  whose  face  was  almost  divided  by  a  scar, 
he   demanded  if  the  scouts  were  on  the  heights. 

The  man  responded  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Send  a  couple  of  the  boys  aloft,"  said  the 
Captain,  "  tell  them  to  have  a  sharp  look  out ; 
I'll  not  run,  why  should  I,  till  the  enemy  appears, 
at  all  events.  Your  friend,  Mark  Pennywise," 
continued  he,  turning  to  me,  '<  may  be  mistaken 
after  all ;  but  where  is  he  ?  By  the  way,  he 
said  he  had  something  to  tell  me  about  you." 
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We  entered  the  cabin  in  quest  of  Mark,  and 
found  him  under  the  table,  half  seas  over 
already. 

11  No  head,  no  head,"  said  the  Captain,  as  he 
dragged  Mark  from  under  the  table,  and  tossed 
him  into  his  berth,  "  see  the  effects  of  the  pure 
and  unadulterated;  the  genuine  liquor,"  said 
he,  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  cognac, 
and  invited  me  to  follow  his  example. 

I  seized  the  opportunity,  and  declared  the 
object  of  my  visit.  Captain  Bazil  listened  to 
me  with  considerable  attention,  and  then  replied : 

"  I  have  always  steered  clear  of  politics ;  a 
free  trader  has  enemies  enough  to  contend  with ; 
but,  to  be  candid  with  you,  my  young  friend, 
I  am  weary  of  my  present  life.  I  am  getting 
into  years ;  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  look  out  for 
a  berth  in  some  friendly  port,  in  which  I  may 
seek  shelter  in  my  last  days.  I  am  not  ambi- 
tious of  wealth ;  I  have  already  put  enough  to 
windward  to  keep  shot  in  the  locker  without  the 
trade.     I  am  sole  owner  of  this  boat,  and  had 
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almost  resolved  to  make  this  my  last  trip.  You 
say,  a  true  friend  of  Erin,  a  patriot,  stands  in 
need  of  a  vessel  to  carry  him  out  of  the  clutches 
of  his  enemies  at  present ;  you  wish  to  cross  the 
Atlantic;  my  own  thoughts  have  tended  that 
way  already,  but  we  will  talk  over  this  matter 
by-and-bye,''  said  Bazil,  as  a  boat  rubbed 
against  the  side  of  the  Osprey,  and  a  rough  voice 
sung  out  for  the  Captain. 

"  Please,  sir,''  said  a  sailor,  touching  his  hat, 
?  the  boat  has  returned." 

"  And  where  is  the  broad-brim  ?"  cried  Bazil. 

"  In  the  boat/'  replied  the  sailor,  "  he  refuses 
to  quit  it." 

"Hoist  him  up  directly,"  replied  the  Captain, 
"  and  hand  him  down  to  me." 

A  brief  struggling  and  splashing  was  heard 
alongside,  and  then  a  long  nasal  whine  was 
lost  in  the  laughter  of  the  sailors,  who  wrere 
singing,  "  Yo  ho,  yo  ho,  yo  ho  ho,"  as  they 
hauled  some  important  and  heavy  piece  of  goods 
out  of  the  boat. 
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ri  Take  the  rope  from  around  my  middle,  ye 
bulls  of  Basan,"  exclaimed  a  voice,  which  I  soon 
recognized,  and  forthwith  the  redoubtable 
Mungo  Steadstaff  was  lowered  into  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  V. 

"Bazil  O'Meara,"  said  Mungo  Steadstaff, 
as  he  seated  himself  upon  a  sea  chest  bolt 
upright  as  ever,  "  have  I  deserved  this  scurvy 
treatment  at  your  hands  ?" 

"  Come,  Mungo,  man,"  replied  Captain  Bazil, 
gaily,  il  forget  and  forgive  ;  you  know  you  pro- 
mised to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  we  sea-faring  men 
have  an  off-hand  way  of  reminding  our  friends 
of  their  promises." 

"  Verily,  friend  Bazil,''  replied  the  Quaker, 
"  I  could  have  dispensed  with  thy  company ; 
and  thee  might  have  dispensed  with  mine." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  Mungo,"  replied  the 
Captain,  "  it  was  kindly  meant." 
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"  Truly,  ye  sea-faring  men  have  a  singular 
method  of  expressing  your  kindness,"  retorted 
Mungo,  "  for  if  violence,  buffetings,  draggings, 
entanglings,  half  stranglings,  be  the  mark  and 
tokens  of  your  tenderness,  ye  can  only  vie  with 
the  Pagan  Arabs,  or  Mahometan  Tartars,  who 
introduce  a  stranger  to  their  feast  by  the  ear, 
push  meat  into  his  mouth  with  a  staff,  and 
finally  dance  upon  him,  as  a  token  of  esteem." 

"lam  just  about  to  put  to  sea,"  said  Captain 
Bazil,  "  I  had  no  time  to  visit  you,  and  as  you 
are  pleased  to  deal  in  Eastern  imageries,  you 
may  remember,  that  when  the  mountain  would 
not  go  unto  Mahomet,  Mahomet  went  unto  the 
mountain." 

4i  Put  to  sea  !  Mahomet  and  the  mountain  !" 
exclaimed  Mungo,  starting  up  in  great  conster- 
nation, which  was  in  no  wise  abated  by  the 
severe  bump  he  received  upon  his  head,  which 
came  in  violent  contact  with  a  beam,  as  the 
Osprey  was  not  six  feet  two  between  decks. 

"  Set   me  ashore  !    set   me    ashore !    friend 
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Bazil,  1  beseech  of  thee,"  exclaimed  Mungo,  as 
his  teeth  chattered  with  alarm . 

"  Not  yet,  friend  Mungo,"  replied  Bazil, 
"  and,  besides  I  am  not  quite  determined  about 
sailing,  in  fact  it  depends  upon  circumstances, 
Mungo  ;  meantime  warm  your  honest  heart  with 
a  rummer  of  hollands  or  genuine  cognac." 

"  Tempt  me  not,"  replied  Mungo,  sternly, 
"  nay,  I  will  not  be  tempted  by  thy  deluding 
liquors;  business  ought  ever  to  be  transacted 
in  sober  sadness.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  am  not 
given  to  tippling  at  home  or  abroad." 

"  Since  you  speak  of  business,"  said  Bazil, 
"  perhaps  you  may  remember,  that  we  have  a 
little  business  to  transact  together  ?" 

"  Hem  I  hem — a — hem  P  grunted  Mungo, 
endeavouring  to  clear  his  throat,  "  thee  say  est 
we  have  business  to  transact,  friend  Bazil  V 

"  Yes !  friend  Mungo,  we  have  to  settle  for 
t  he  tobacco, — that  is  to  say,  you  have  to  pay  me 
for  the  goods  which  I  delivered  to  you  last  night 
and  this  morning." 
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"  Verily,  friend  Bazil,  thee  shouldest  have 
settled  this  transaction  on  shore,  where  I  left 
my  books  and  bills/' 

"  As  for  that  part  of  the  matter,"  said  Bazil, 
"  I  know  what  I  delivered  to  you,  and  you  know 
what  you  received  from  me.  I  know  what  I 
must  be  paid,  and  you  know  what  you  ought  to 
pay  me." 

"  1  ever  liked  to  settle  my  books  and  to 
transact  my  business  in  a  business-like  way," 
replied  Mungo  :  "I  never  carried  an  account 
book  in  my  head ;  and  if  I  did,  the  singular  and 
awkward  position  in  which  I  find  myself  would 
have  jumbled  the  debtor  and  creditor  together." 

"  And  the  short  and  long  of  all  this  is,  that 
you  have  no  mind  to  pay  me  for  my  negro 
head  ?"  said  Bazil. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  replied  Mungo,  "  when  the 
goods  are  safely  delivered  and  warehoused  in 
Tremblestown.  I  am  ready — yea,  the  very 
next  time  thee  visit  the  coast,  to  pay  upon  the 
nail,  as  per  agreement." 
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"  As  per  the  devil,"  cried  Bazil  O'Meara, 
starting  up,  "  I  am  not  such  a  flat,  as  to  be  done 
for,  by  such  a  land  shark ;  for,  shake  my  timbers, 
if  you  do  not  pay  me,  forthwith,  for  my  negro 
head,  Master  Steadstaff,  you  shall  go  to  the 
land  where  it  grows." 

"  I  am  in  thee  power,"  replied  Mungo,  with 
humility ;  "  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  —  thou 
shouldest  use  me  accordingly." 

"  Plain  dealing,  Master  Steadstaff,  is  better 
than  fair  speeches,"  replied  Captain  Bazil ;  "  sit 
down  and  pay  for  the  tobacco,  and  then  talk  of 
peace,  if  you  please." 

Mungo  saw  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate,  he 
sat  down  with  a  most  woe-begone  countenance, 
and  began  to  loosen  the  string  which  confined 
the  mouth  of  a  weasel -skin  purse. 

"  This  is  a  summary  way  to  treat  an  old  friend, 
ha,  haw,"  sighed  Mungo  ;  "  no  gratitude  in  the 
world,  now-a-days,  my  ho  ! — there  was  a  time 
when  my  name  was  worth  something — but,  no 
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matter.     Bazil  O'Meara,   how  much  do  I  owe 
thee  ?" 

"  Ninety-eight  pounds,  fifteen  shillings !"  re- 
plied Bazil,  glancing  at  a  small  memorandum 
book. 

"  Eighty-nine  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,"  said 
Mungo,  "are  the  figures." 

"  Ninety-eight !"  replied  Bazil,  "  and  no 
mistake. " 

i(  Eighty,  eighty-nine,  shall  be  my  song, — yea 
I  will  abide  by  it,"  said  Mungo. 

"  It  ought  to  have  been  one  hundred,  and 
you  know  that  well,  friend  Mungo." 

6t  Listen  to  him,  hear  him,  now,"  cried  Mungo, 
"  was  there  ever  such  a  man  to  deal  with  ?  you 
are  a  hard  man,  Master  Bazil: — hear  a  roving 
blade  like  thee,  without  chick  or  child,  higling 
with  an  humble  family  man  like  me,  far  from 
home,  and  beset  with  snares  and  pitfalls ;  yea, 
even  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the  bulls  of 
Basan,  while  guagers  lie  in  wait  for  my  soul ; 
thirsting   for  that    solitary    keg    of    Schidam, 
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which  thou  hast  presented  unto  my  wife,  De- 
borah." 

"  I  presented  no  keg  to  your  wife,"  interrupted 
Captain  Bazil,  hastily. 

"  Hear  him,  hearken  unto  him  now !"  cried 
Mungo. 

"  If  you  mean  that  keg  of  hollands  which 
you  ordered  to  be  sent  up  with  the  last  ten  bales, 
I  have  entered  it  and  added  the  amount  to  your 
account;  however,  as  you  seem  to  think  it  was  a 
present,  take  it,  Mungo,  as  such,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  your  wife  Deborah." 

"  Spoken  like  theeself,"  said  Mungo,  "already 
we  begin  to  approach  one  another." 

"  I  think  the  advance  is  rather  upon  my  side," 
said  Bazil. 

"  Bazil  O'Meara,  thou  knowest  my  weakness, 
how  easily  I  am  led  to  conclude  a  bargain,  when 
I  see  my  way ;  throw  another  keg  in,  and  leave 
it  the  even  money." 

"  Ten  pounds  is  no  trifle  to  sacrifice,,,  said 
Bazil ;  "  but  hang  it,  man,  down  with  your  dust; 
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it  shall  never  be  said  we  differed  for  that  paltry 
sum." 

"Count  thy  money,"  said  Mungo ;  "thou 
wilt  find  ninety  pieces  of  gold,  and  thee  mayest 
keep  the  purse  for  the  difference." 

Captain  Bazil  speedily  emptied  the  purse  of 
its  golden  contents,  which  he  began  to  count ; 
while  Mungo,  groaning  and  twirling  his  thumbs, 
looked  sorrowfully  upon  the  glittering  pieces, 
which  he  had  hoarded  up  with  such  care,  and 
fingered  so  often. 

Hitherto  I  had  remained  a  tranquil  observer 
of  the  scene.  Feeling  fatigued,  I  had  stretched 
myself  upon  a  chest,  wrapped  my  cloak  about 
me,  and  lain  as  peaceably  as  my  neighbour,  the 
glorious  Mark  Penny  wise ;  till  Mungo,  casting 
his  eyes  upon  me,  exclaimed :  "  Who  have  we 
here,  lying  in  a  state  of  beastly  inebriation  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Steadstaff,"  said  I, 
rising  up  ;  "I  am  as  sober  as  a  judge." 

"  Odds  blanketting,"  exclaimed  Mungo,  start- 
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ing  up,  "how  earnest  thou  in  hither  to  perplex 
me  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Oakleigh/'  said  Bazil,  looking  significantly 
at  me. 

"And  why  not?"  said  Mungo;  "since  it  hath 
been  my  portion  to  foregather  with  law-breakers, 
outlaws,  and  renegadoes." 

"  Well,  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together/' 
replied  Bazil,  gaily. 

"  I  deserve  the  rebuke/'  said  Mungo.  "  Ah  ! 
friend  Oakleigh,  I  have  suffered  severely  in 
purse  and  person,  since  that  fatal  visit  you  paid 
me." 

"  I  think  it  was  fortunate  for  you,"  said  I,  "that 
I  did  pay  you  that  visit;  you  seem  to  forget 
that  we  saved  your  property  and  life  from  a  gang 
of  desperadoes." 

"  And  in  thy  valiant  defence,  thou  wast  not  a 
whit  top  careful  of  my  property.  Who  broke 
my  hall  clock,  three  high-backed  oaken  chairs, 
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five  panes  of  plate  glass,  one  bed-room  door  ? — 
who  bent  my  best  poker  and  tongs,  upset  my 
cupboard,  demolished  china  ware,  decanters, 
bottles  of  all  colours,  glasses  ?  ah,  myoh,  who 
tore  my  nether  garments,  rent  my  coat,  kicked 
my  account-books  into  the  fire  ;  ah,  myoh,  and 
alas  !  the  night.  To  repair  the  damages  I  sus- 
tained, I  have  been  compelled  to  embark  my 
slender  capital  in  the  linen  business,  ventured  into 
those  wild  parts,  to  pick  up  a  few  Sligos  and 
Castlebars  ;  and  having  heard  that  my  old  friend, 
Bazil  O'Meara,  had  certain  goods  to  dispose  of, 
I  have  ventured  thus  far  to  deal  with  him, 
though  I  fear  I  have  got  into  the  meshes  of  the 
ungodly,  and  have  set  my  feet  upon  slippery 
places.  Thou  mayst  well  laugh,  Bazil  O'Meara, 
thee  hast  gotten  the  right  end  of  the  stick  this 
time.', 

"  I  doubt  it  much,  Mungo,"  replied  Bazil ; 
"  but  come,  let  us  wet  our  whistle,  good  friend, 
and  Master  Oakleigh  will  join  us,  I'll  answer 
for  it." 
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"  The  hollands  and  cognac  stand  before  you, 
MungOj  help  yourself.'' 

"  If  thee  canst  accommodate  me  with  hot 
water  and  sugar,  I  have  no  objection  to  taste 
thy  alcohol/'  quoth  Mungo. 

The  Captain  hollowed  to  his  steward,  and 
presently  we  sat  down  to  a  supper  of  oysters, 
Dutch  beef,  anchovies,  rum  toddy,  whisky  punch, 
and  cherry  bounce,  which  soon  enlivened  even 
the  sedate  Quaker,  and  anon  he  forgot  his 
numerous  mischances  and  unwelcome  visita- 
tions. 

"  Fast  as  a  church,"  said  Captain  Bazil,  as 
he  shook  Mark  Penny  wise,  and  vainly  attempted 
to  rouse  him  from  his  slumbers. 

"  Let  sleeping  dogs  lie,"  said  Mungo,  as  he 
replenished  his  third  tumbler  with  brandy  and 
water,  and  then  inquired  the  name  of  "that 
drunken  debauchee." 

"  It  is  only  Mark  Penny  wise,  head  clerk  and 
cashier  to  Lynch  Bodkin  and  Mac  Drone,  of 
Galway,"  replied  Bazil. 
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"  A  sedate  and  proper  man  of  business,"  said 
Mungo,  in  a  lower  key;  "but  prithee,  friend 
Bazil,  let  him  sleep  on,  for  between  thee 
and  me,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  seen  by  him 
here." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  Bazil,  with  glowing 
visage  ;  "  are  you  ashamed  of  being  seen  in  my 
company,  Mungo  Steadstaff?" 

"  There  now,  off  he  goes,  like  that  worldly 
device,  a  sky-rocket,"  said  Mungo,  turning  to 
me  ;  "  a  single  spark  is  enough  to  kindle  Bazil 
O'Meara  into  a  flame ;  why  should  an  humble 
tradesman  like  myself,  be  ashamed  of  being 
seen  in  the  society  of  a— a  valiant  man  of  the 
sea,  and  the — the  late  land-steward  of  my  very 
respectable  friend,  Carnaby  Rohan  ?  but,  friend 
Bazil,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  prudence." 

"  Oh,  hang  prudence,"  said  Bazil,  whose  good 
humour  was  restored  by  Mungo's  lame  attempt 
at  an  apology. 

"  Well,  hang  her  again,  if  it  so  please  thee," 
said  Mungo. 
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"  And  since  you  speak  of  sparks  and  rockets," 
said  the  Captain,  "  you  remind  me  of  my  meer- 
schaum, which  I  will  illuminate,  if  it  is  agreeable 
to  you  and  our  young  friend  here.', 

"Illuminate  !  smoke  away,"  said  Mungo, 
"  and  though  I  am  not  given  to  the  practice,  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  correct  the  humidity 
of  the  sea  air  with  a  pipe  myself." 

The  Captain  opened  a  chest  from  which  he 
produced  three  handsome  pipes,  the  largest  of 
which  he  handed  to  Mungo,  then  offered 
another  to  me,  and  leisurely  proceeded  to  load 
and  light  his  own  with  the  best  Kanaster. 
Mungo  followed  his  example,  and  a  cloud  of 
tobacco-smoke  soon  filled  the  cabin. 

"I  never  smoke  with  this  particular  pipe," 
said  the  Captain,  as  he  took  it  from  his  mouth, 
and  grasped  his  rummer,  "  I  never  smoke  with 
this  yellow  meerschaum,  without  thinking  what 
happened  to  me  when  I  was  at  Batavia :  I 
commanded  the  Bonaventure  then,  for  the 
Bristol  Hogs." 
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"A  most  respectable  house,"  said  Mungo, 
coughing  aside,  and  resuming  his  pipe. 

"  We  lay  in  Batavia  three  weeks,"  continued 
the  Captain,  il  and  in  that  short  period,  I  lost 
the  carpenter's  mate,  and  three  able-bodied 
seamen :  the  fever  and  dysentery  got  amongst 
us,  and  in  short,  I  resolved  to  quit  the  place,  as 
life  was  dearer  to  me  than  the  interest  of  the 
Hogs  of  Bristol." 

"  Thine  was  a  wholesome  resolution/'  said 
Mungo. 

"  But  the  day  before  I  sailed,  I  went  ashore," 
said  Bazil,  « and  made  some  purchases  on  my 
own  account,  chiefly  presents  and  trinkets  for 
my  friends  at  home :  I  went  into  the  Chinese 
bazaar,  and  bought  carved  ivory  concerns  for 
the  women,  fans  and  match-boxes,  needle-cases 
and  thimbles,  a  set  of  chop-sticks  for  Father 
O'Fleattery  of  the  Reek,  and  a  set  of  chess- 
men for  my  uncle  Mac  Manus,  of  Ballymac- 
wrangle,  a  case  of  scent-bottles  for  Miss  Rosy 
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Molloy  ;  I  bought  many  other  trinkets,  and 
carried  them  all  to  the  house  of  Skipper  Van 
Tunk,  where  I  had  hired  a  room  for  the  day. 
The  room  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  win- 
dows opened  into  a  small  garden,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  the  canal ;  it  was  a  warm  day  that," 
said  Bazil;  "but  you  could  only  conceive  a 
suitable  idea  of  the  heat  of  that  place,  by  enter- 
ing an  oven." 

6i  I'll  take  thee  word  for  it,"  said  Mungo,  i(  as 
I  have  no  ambition  to  be  baked." 

"  But  if  you  had  been  at  Batavia  you  would 
have  been  baked,  whether  you  liked  it  or  not,*' 
said  Bazil. 

"  If  there  were  no  back-doors,"  said  Mungo, 
il  I  should  have  gone  through  that  fiery  ordeal 
much  against  my  will." 

"  Back-doors,  there  were  none,"  said  Bazil, 
"  it  was  broiling  every  where  ;  scorching  out  of 
doors;  suffocating  in-doors.  I  threw  off  my 
nankeen  jacket,    chip    hat,   and   threw   myself 
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upon  a  long  sofa  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and 
there  I  lay  panting  like  a  fish  out  of  water ;   I 
felt  rejoiced  that  my  work   was  done,  *  and  to- 
morrow/ said  I  to  myself,  as  I   glanced  at  the 
canal,  and  saw  the  blue   Peter  hanging  like  a 
withered  leaf,  on  the  mast  of  the  Bonaventure, 
*  to-morrow,  I'll  dash  out  to  sea,  and  never  more 
set  foot  in  this  infernal  place ;'  I  then  glanced  at 
the  mat,  for  table  there  was  none,  upon  which 
I  had  arranged  my  purchases  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor ;  there  stood  the  needle-cases  and  the 
smelling-bottles,  the  thimbles  and  the  fans ;  the 
case  of  chop -sticks  I  had  set  on  end,  and  the 
chess-men  I  had  turned  out  of  their  box  to  ad- 
mire them,  for  they  were  carved  in  a  manner 
truly   surprising,   like    men   and   women,   and 
living  things  ;  then  I  thought  of  the  great  sur- 
prise and  admiration   into    which    uncle   Mac 
Manus   of  Ballymacwrangle  would  be  thrown, 
when  he    contemplated  those    splendid  figures 
beside  his  own  paltry  crab-tree  and  bone-men. 
p  2 
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I  had  hung  my  chronometer  on  a  nail  upon  the 
wall  right  opposite  to  me,  that  I  might  know  the 
time  when  it  was  safe  to  venture  out,  but  as  I 
lay  on  the  sofa,  I  began  to  smell  a  pleasant  per- 
fume in  the  room. 

"  Mistress  Van  Tunk  is  burning  pastiles, 
thought  I ;  but  why  she  should  burn  pastiles  I 
could  not  imagine,  and  as  the  perfume  became 
more  powerful  every  minute,  I  thought  it  was  a 
compliment  she  was  paying  me.  'Who  knows/ 
said  I,  ( but  Mrs.  Van  Tunk  may  have  been 
smitten,  and  perhaps  this  is  the  Batavian  way 
of  making  love.' 

'  "  I  resolved  to  get  up  and  discover  from  whence 
this  odour  proceeded,  but  I  felt  too  lazy  to  move 
a  finger,  and  I  felt  as  pleasant  as  punch.  The 
hard  sofa  seemed  as  soft  as  a  feather  bed,  and  I 
felt  as  much  at  home  as  I  do  this  very  minute. 

"  I  looked  at  the  mat,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  chessmen  were  much 
larger  than  I  supposed. 
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"  How  the  devil  will  I  get  them  into  the  box 
again,  said  I,  looking  at  it  and  then  at  the 
chess-men. 

"  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  stared  at  them  again, 
and  to  convince  myself  that  I  was  wide  awake, 
I  pinched  my  leg.     I  looked  at  the  chess-men, 
men  indeed  they  might  be  called,  for  they  were 
growing  larger  and  larger  every  minute  ;  the 
red  king  and  the  white  king  rose  opposite  one 
another,  like  a  couple  of  growing  boys,  while  the 
queens  grew  up  into  a  pair  of  strapping  hussies. 
I  gasped  for  breath  as  I  looked  upon  the  floor  ; 
the  mat  had  disappeared,  and  instead  of  it,  I 
saw  a  large  stubble-field,  with  an  odd  patch  of 
green  weeds  here  and  there  upon  it,  and  there 
stood  the  chess-men  and  women,  drawn  up  like 
a  couple  armies,  every  soul  of  them  as  large  as 
life,  and  looking  as  vehement  and  vicious,  as  if 
they    were  going  to  eat  one   another   without 
salt." 

"  But  it  was  all  a  deceitful  dream,"  inter- 
rupted Mungo. 
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"  Dream,  indeed,"  said  Bazil ;  "  I'll  tell  you, 
man,  I  was  as  wide  awake  as  I  am  this  minute ; 
there  pranced  the  white  and  red  knights,  as  big 
as  the  statue  of  King  William  on  horseback,  in 
College  Green,  foaming  with  rage  for  fight ; 
while  the  bishops,  with  a  pair  of  whacking 
crosses  in  their  hands,  were  any  thing  but  peace- 
makers ;  then  came  the  elephants,  carrying 
towers  on  their  backs,  turning  up  their  trunks 
in  the  air.  £  Sweet  Rosy  Molloy,  pray  for  me,' 
said  I,  as  I  looked  at  the  box  of  scent  bottles 

sprouting  up  as  big  as  jars,  then then  they 

grew   into  turrets,  towers,  the  box   became  a 

vast  pile  of  building  and i  Saint  Patrick, 

have  compassion  upon  me/  I  groaned,  as  I 
found  myself  lying  at  the  Gothic  door  of 
Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Dublin.  I  looked 
for  relief  upon  my  godmother's  ivory  thimble, 
but  it  grew  as  big  as  a  bee-hive  in  a  crack, 
and  before  I  could  say  Jack  Robinson,  the 
round  tower  of  Clondalkin  stood  before  me, 
and  the  needle-case  beside  it,  not  to  be  outdone, 
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begins  to  shoot  up  like  it,  till  it  turned  into 
Cleopatra's  needle  at  Alexandria." 

"  Miraculous,"  said  Mungo,  who  had  listened 
to  the  Captain  with  great  solemnity. 

"  You  may  say  that,"  said  Bazil ;  "  I  was 
almost  dead  with  fear,  when  the  door  opened, 
and " 

"  In  walked  the  spirit  of  a  ghost,"  interrupted 
Mungo,  somewhat  flippantly. 

"  No  spirit  nor  ghost  walked  in/'  said  Bazil, 
drily;  "but  a  dirty,  insignificant,  hay-making 
son  of  a  sea-cook,  with  a  dirty  red  turban  rolled 
round  his  black  head,  jumped  before  me  ;  he 
squinted  into  my  face,  and  then,  withoutas  much 
as  saying,  by  your  leave  Bazil  O'Meara,  he 
puts  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  under  his  arm, 
and  the  round  tower  of  Clondalkin  into  his  belt, 
he  thrust  a  handful  of  the  kings  and  queens 
into  one  breeches  pocket,  and  the  pawns, 
knights,  bishops,  and  elephants,  into  another 
pocket,  while  he  thrust  Cleopatra's  needle  into 
his  turban. — <  Well  done,' said  I,  finding  strength 
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to  sit  up ;  but  the  moment  I  opened  my 
mouth,  the  villain  pulls  out  a  pipe,  and  blew  a 
whiff  of  smoke  into  my  face  :  —  that  was 
enough  ; — I  tumbled  back  and  saw  no  more. 
— '  Bazil  O'Meara,  are  you  going  to  be  here 
all  the  morning  ?'  said  a  voice  at  my  ear ;  fi  and 
get  up  out  of  this,  you  lazy  man,'  said  Mistress 
Van  Tunk,  as  she  chucked  a  basin  of  water 
into  my  face ;  and  up  I  got  from  off  her  sofa, 
sore  and  weary,  my  head  splitting  with  pain, 
and  my  body  shivering  and  shaking.  *  What's 
the  hour,  Mistress  Van  Tunk  ?'  said  I ;  '  and 
where  is  my  chronometer?' — 'It's  twelve  o'clock,' 
said  she ;  '  and  here  you  have  been  snoring  like 
a  pig,  since  yesterday  morning.' — 6  Now,  that's 
impossible,  Mistress  Van  Tunk,'  said  1^  'but 
where  is  my  chronometer,  and  the  Chinese 
presents,  the  chess-men  for  my  uncle  Mac 
Manus  of  Ballymacwrangle,  and  the  ivory  thim- 
ble for  my  aunt  ?' — '  I  never  saw  any  of  your 
presents,'  said  she,  perking  up  her  chin. — 
'  Mistress  Van  Tunk,'  said  I,  « this  is  a  bad 
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way  to  treat  a  true-born  Irishman,  commanding 
a  British  bottom  in  foreign  parts ;  but  I'll  have 
satisfaction,  depend  upon  it ;'  and  then  I  told 
her  all  about  it.  And  at  first  she  looked  very 
glum,  but  after  a  while  she  said  I  had  only  been 
smoked.  <  How  smoked?'  said  I,  and  then  she 
informed  me  that  a  gang  of  thieving  Malays,  who 
infested  the  city,  whenever  they  found  a  window 
open,  or  saw  a  gentleman  quietly  lying  upon  his 
sofa  taking  his  ease,  and  his  valuable  property 
scattered  at  sixes  and  sevens  about  the  room, 
they  filled  a  pipe  with  opium  and  blew  the 
narcotic  vapour  into  the  chamber,  till  the  gentle- 
man was  overpowered  by  it ;  and  when  he  lay 
stupidly  under  the  influence  of  opium,  one  of 
the  rogues  entered  the  chamber,  carried  off  the 
property,  and  sometimes  cut  the  victim's  throat : 
«  And,  therefore,'  said  Mistress  Van  Tunk, 
'  you  should  be  thankful  that  your  throat  has 
not  been  cut,  instead  of  repining  after  your 
trumpery.' " 
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"  She  was  a  wise  woman,  and  furnished  a 
wholesome  advice,"  said  Mungo. 

"  Her  wisdom  was  of  little  comfort  to  me," 
said  Bazil ;  ' '  and  I  returned  to  my  ship  sick  and 
weary;  but,  before  I  left  the  house,  Mistress 
Van  Tunk  presented  me  with  this  meerschaum, 
which  she  requested  me  to  smoke  for  her  sake." 

Here  the  Captain  resumed  his  pipe  and  puffed 
away  with  much  vehemence ;  while  Mungo 
quietly  refilled  his  pipe,  and  turning  up  the 
white  of  his  eyes,  observed  that  many  were  the 
machinations  and  chimerical  delusions  of  the 
wicked. 

"  That  was  the  most  disastrous  voyage  ever  I 
made,"  said  Bazil ;  "  but  I  could  not  expect 
better  luck  for  having  lent  myself  to  the  folly  of 
the  Hogs,  who  are,  like  yourself,  friend  Mungo, 
men  of  peace  ;  and  arm  their  vessels  with  quaker 
guns" 

"  And  why  carry  guns  at  all  ?"  said  Mungo ; 
"  I  marvel  much  that  the  Hogs  should  so  far 
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countenance  the  horrible  trade  of  war,  as  to  arm 
their  vessels. '' 

M  Mark  the  consequences,"  said  Bazil,  "  when 
we  were  quite  at  home  and  almost  in  the  chops 
of  the  Channel,  we  fell  in  with  a  paltry  French 
Privateer ;  and  the  moment  he  saw  the  muzzles 
of  our  quaker  guns  looking  out  from  the  side  of 
the  gallant  Bonaventure,  he  thought  he  had 
fallen  in  with  a  formidable  ship  of  war,  and 
down  went  his  colours  in  a  crack." 

"  Well  done,  quaker  guns,"  cried  Mungo, 
slapping  his  hand  on  the  table. 

"  To  the  devil  with  quaker  guns,  say  I,"  cried 
Bazil ;  "  in  five  minutes  the  Frenchman  found 
out  his  mistake,  up  ran  his  tri-colour  again,  and 
bang,  bang,  went  his  broadside;  while  we  had 
not  so  much  as  a  swivel  on  board  to  return  the 
compliment;  and,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  dis- 
grace of  having  hauled  down  his  flag  to  nothing 
at  all,  the  spiteful  devil  of  a  Frenchman 
peppered  us  like  fun.  I  ordered  the  men  into 
the  hold ;   but  not  before  three   of  them  were 
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wounded  with  the  splinters,  into  which  some  of 
the  quaker  guns  were  knocked  by  the  enemy's 
shot;  and  when  the  privateer  had  battered  and 
raked  us  to  his  heart's  content,  he  left  us  in  a 
sinking  state,  to  pump  our  way  up  the  Channel, 
to  present  all  that  remained  of  the  good  ship 
Bonaventure  to  the  Bristol  Hogs." 

"  And  no  doubt  they  commiserated  with 
thee,"  said  Mungo  ;  "  and  approved  of  thy  most 
christian-like  defence  and  commendable  for- 
bearance ?" 

"  They  abused  me  like  a  pick-pocket,"  said 
Bazil;  "and  sent  me  adrift,  bare  enough  for 
my  pains." 

"  Verily  we  must  not  look  for  rewards  upon 
this  side  the  (/rave,"  said  Mungo,  turning  up  his 
eyes  in  the  most  sanctimonious  manner,  "  we 
must  all  bide  our  time  till  the  day  of  settling, 
when  our  accounts  will  be  balanced,  and  old 
scores  wiped  off." 

"  Who  speaks  of  accounts  and  balances  ?"  ex- 
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claimed  Mark  Pennywise,  sitting  up  in  the 
Captain's  berth  and  looking  at  his  wit's  end. 

"  I,  Mungo  Steadstaffof  Naboth's  Vineyard, 
whilome  of  Tremblestown  V 

"Ha,  Mungo  Steadstaff — dear  Mr.  Stead- 
staff,"  exclaimed  Mark,  hastily  scrambling  out 
of  the  berth ;  "  I  am  delighted  and  surprised  to 
see  you  here." 

"  Thou  art  not  more  surprised  than  I  am 
myself,"  said  Mungo,  drily. 

"  You  seem  all  the  better  for  your  snooze, 
Mark  Pennywise,"  said  Bazil,  as  he  pushed  a 
rummer  and  the  brandy  and  water  to  Mark. 

"  Why,  I  do  feel  rather  thirsty,"  said  Mark, 
filling  the  rummer  hastily ;  "  the  fact  is,  we  had 
a  wearisome  journey  and  I  slept  little  last  night, 
— smoking  too,  I  find,"  said  he,  glancing  at 
Mungo,  who  seemed  anxious  to  conceal  his  face 
in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke. 

"  Here  is  a  pipe  for  you,"  said  Bazil,  pushing 
his     own    meerschaum    to    Mark,    but    Mark 
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declined  it,  he  declared  he  was  too  poor  to  in- 
dulge in  such  expensive  luxuries. 

"  Brandy  is  a  more  expensive  luxury  than 
tobacco,"  said  Mungo,  sharply,  sending  a  whiff  of 
defiance  across  the  table  at  Mark  Penny  wise. 

"  And  both  are  necessaries  of  life,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,"  said  Mark,  knocking  under. 

"  Yea,  truly,  we  landsmen  require  those 
stimulants,  when  labouring  under  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, we  set  ourselves  upon  the  hidden 
dangers  of  the  bottomless  sea,"  said  Mungo,  re- 
suming his  self-satisfied  nasal  whine. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"And  how  fares  Mistress  Deborah,  and  your 
son,  Mr.  Abel  Hanks,  whose  adroit  and  business- 
like habits,  straight-forward  conduct,  and  affable 
manners,  is  the  theme  of  every  traveller  who 
visits  our  town  ?  I  hope  he  enjoys  as  much 
sound  health  as  I  could  wish  him,"  said  Mark 
Pennywise. 

"I  thank  thee,  friend  Marcus,"  replied  Mungo, 
"  Deborah  hath  of  late  been  grievously  afflicted 
with  chilblains,  and  an  aching  ear  hath  dis- 
turbed her  tranquillity  not  a  little  ;  though  on 
the  whole,  she  hath  not  had  more  than  her  share 
of  those  warnings  of  frailty,  which  we  poor 
mortals  in   the   vale  of  years,   receive  for  the 
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benefit  of  our  souls ;  Abel  Hanks  hath  grown 
up  a  goodly  book-keeper,  constant  at  the  desk, 
and  punctual  at  the  counter,  he  hearkeneth  unto 
the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  escheweth  the 
society  of  fools ;  no  company  keeper,  he  is  like 
a  sparrow  which  sitteth  alone  upon  the  house 
top." 

"  He  is  a  credit  to  the  house  of  Steadstaff," 
said  Mark  Pennywise,  "  an  ornament  to  the 
society  of  Friends,  the  model  of  an  upright 
young  man,  well  fashioned  for  marriage." 

(i  Forbear,  forbear,  friend  Marcus,"  said 
Mungo,  "verily  thee  praises  of  the  youth  is 
beyond  his  deserts,  thee  knowest  marriages  are 
made  in  Heaven,  and  between  thee  and  me,  it 
is  my  intention  to  take  him  a  wife  at ,  the  next 
meeting  of  Friends  in  Sycamore  Alley,  should 
this  speculation  in  dowlass  crown  my  expec- 
tations." 

«  Well,  here  is  a  good  wife  to  Abel  Hanks, 
and  soon,"  said  Mark  Pennywise,  filling  his 
glass. 
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iC  A  rich  wife  to  Abel  Hanks,  and  soon," 
echoed  Captain  Bazil,  as  he  filled  his  glass. 

"  A  handsome  wife  to  Abel  Hanks,  and 
soon,"  cried  I,  filling  mine,  and  we  drank  the 
toast  with  all  the  honours  ;  while  Mungo,  hold- 
ing his  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  his  glass  in  the 
other,  turned  his  serious  countenance  from  one 
speaker  to  another,  as  he  muttered  : 

"  I  thank  thee  friend,  I  thank  thee  friend ; 
Marcus  Penny  wise,"  continued  he,  "  how  is  thee 
respectable  maiden  aunt  Rachel,  and  where 
doth  she  abide  at  present  ?" 

"  In  Heaven,  I  hope/'  said  Mark,  extending 
his  visage  to  a  portentous  length,  "  she  departed 
this  life  last  plum  season  four  years." 

t(  Nay,  good  Marcus,  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve 
thee,"  said  Mungo,  "but  I  have  lost  sight  of 
thee  family  so  long  a  season,  that  I  begin  to 
confound  the  dead  with  the  living ;  yea,  truly,  I 
have  lost  sight  of  thee  ever  since  thee  was  read 
out  of  meeting  for  filling  a  bag  with  wind,  and 
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bleating  it  through  sundry  hollow  pieces  of  wood, 
thereby  creating  most  heathenish,  and  soul 
ensnaring  sounds.  And  for  that  devilish  inven- 
tion, and  thy  obstinate  practice  and  perseverance 
in  the  same,  and  for  having  one  day  constrained 
thy  master,  Ephraim  Beale,  to  throw  his  legs 
athwart  one  another  so  suddenly,  while  listening 
to  thy  noises." 

"  It  was  not  the  music  of  my  bag-pipes,  that 
made  Ephraim  Beale  cut  capers,"  interrupted 
Mark,  6i  it  was  rather  the  good  news  he  received 
of  a  rise  in  butters,  when  we  had  not  sold  ours ; 
that  was  the  true  cause,  though  Abimelech 
Tid  the  Elder,  declared  that  he  caught  Ephraim 
Beale  dancing  to  my  bag-pipes,  and  further,  that 
he  assisted  to  disentangle  his  legs,  which  were 
jammed  athwart  one  another  in  such  wise,  that 
like  an  over-shot  pair  of  tongs,  they  were  per- 
fectly useless,  till  they  were  forced  asunder 
again." 

"Revile  not  Abimelech  Tid,"  said  Mungo, 
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"he  is  a  venerable  Elder,  well  known  upon 
Change,  and  the  author  of  that  awakening 
pamphlet  pithily  named  Explosions  of  Piety." 

"  I  never  reviled  him,"  said  Mark;  "  though 
he  took  an  active  part  against  me,  and  for  my 
own  part,  I  admire  Ebenezer  Pirn's  soul-stirring 
reply — his  pamphlet  of  <  An  Echo  to  Abimelech 
Tid's  Explosion/  " 

"Abomination,"  cried  Mungo,  "  a  mere 
mockery,  an  empty  sound,  unworthy  of  serious 
attention." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Mark,  "  I  have  heark- 
ened unto  one  of  Abimelech  Tid's  explosions 
of  piety  in  the  general  meeting,  where  it  was 
expected  he  would  have  been  moved  to  deliver 
himself  of  some  of  his  superabundant  piety. 
But  upon  that  occasion,  being  seated  in  the 
gallery,  and  having  rested  his  chin  upon  his 
hands,  and  his  hands  upon  the  top  of  his  amber- 
headed  cane,  he  remained  in  that  position  for 
two  hours  under  the  shade  of  his  broad-brimmed 
castor,  while  ever  and  anon  a  lugubrious  sound 
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was  heard,  which  some  thought*1  to  be  spiritual 
groanings,  and  inward  contentions,  though,  to 
my  ears,  it  sounded  like  snoring,  when  suddenly 
thumping  his  staff  with  vehemence  upon  the 
floor,  Abimelech  exclaimed,  '  Yarns  will  rise ;' 
upon  which  an  ungodly  sailor  who  had  thrust 
himself  in  near  the  door,  hollowed  out,  '  Give 
us  more  of  the  yarn/  v 

"  Out,  out  upon  thee,1'  exclaimed  Mungo ; 
"  do  you  think  I  will  sit  here  quietly  and  listen 
to  such  slanderous  backbiting  ?  this  is  a  piece 
with  the  tale  of  the  good  Elder's  assisting  to 
disentangle  thee  master's  leg." 

*«  I  would  tell  it  to  his  face,''  said  Mark, 
"  and  before  all  the  world;  but  now  we  speak 
of  legs,  apropos,  I  bethink  me  of  what  took  place 
in  Gal  way,  a  short  time  since. " 

"  Let  us  hear  it  by  all  means,"  said  Captain 
Bazil,  relighting  his  yellow  meerschaum. 

"  It  merely  relates  to  the  singular  adventure 
which  befel  two  virtuous  single  young  women  of 
our  town,"  said  Mark,  clearing  his  voice. 
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"  Let  us  hear  it,"  said  Mungo,  "  that  is  always 
provided  that  there  is  nothing  to  offend  the 
blushing  ear  of  modesty  in  thy  tale." 

"  Two  virtuous  single  young  women  of  our 
town,"  said  Mark,  "who  are  respectably  con- 
nected, and  well  to  do  in  the  world ;  having 
retired  to  their  chamber  at  their  usual  hour  of 
bed  time  ;  having  said  their  prayers,  were  on 
the  point  of  getting  into  bed,  when  one  of  those 
virtuous  single  young  women,  having  occasion 
to  stoop  down,  perhaps  to  pick  up  a  pin,  or 
perhaps " 

"  Pass  over  that  part,"  said  Mungo,  gravely. 

"  But  I  must  rather  dwell  upon  it,"  said 
Mark,  "  for  in  stooping  down,  and  indeed  I  may 
say  providentially,  she  perceived  a  pair  of  beastly 
yellow  gaiters  under  the  bed." 

"  A  pair  of  what?"  said  Mungo. 

"  Yellow  gaiters,"  said  Mark  ;  "and  with  a 
presence  of  mind,  truly  wonderful,  she  sup- 
pressed a  scream,  and  shewed  not  the  slightest 
symptom  of  alarm  ;  and  in  reply  to  her  friend, 
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who  had  already  got  into  bed,  she  declared  she 
should  take  a  peep  at  the  new  moon  before  she 
followed  her  example ;  opened  the  window,  and 
adroitly  dropped  her  night-cap  into  the  street. 
'  There  goes  my  cap,'  said  she,  '  the  wind  has 
blown  it  off  my  head  into  the  street ;  but  I'll 
run  down  stairs  and  pick  it  up  before  any  one 
sees  me ;'  thereupon,  she  quietly  unbolts  the 
door,  goes  down  stairs,  walks  into  the  street, 
and  there,  fortunately,  meets  two  able-bodied 
gentlemen  of  her  acquaintance,  tells  them  of 
her  fears,  and  invites  them  to  return  with  her 
to  her  chamber  ;  and  when  they  entered  the 
room,  she  invited  them  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  her,  while  her 
friend  thought  she  was  taking  leave  of  her 
senses,  and  began  to  rebuke  her  for  bringing 
gentlemen  into  the  room  at  such  an  unseemly 
hour." 

"  I  think  thee  tale  has  taken  a  very  dubious 
turn,  friend  Marcus,"  said  Mungo. 

*<  Serious,  you  mean,"  said  Mark,  somewhat 
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piqued;  "  a  serious  turn  rather,  for  when  that 
courageous  and  virtuous  single  young  woman 
had  rilled  her  a  glass  of  wine,  and  filled  the 
glasses  of  her  friends,  she  gave  them  the  following 
toast  impromptu : — 

u  Here's  to  you,  Tommy,  and  here's  to  you,  Ned, 
And  here's  to  Yellow  Gaiters  lying  under  the  bed." 

li  And  here,"  said  Mark,  with  the  gravity  of 
a  commentator,  "  we  cannot  too  much  admire 
the  delicate  way  in  which  this  virtuous  young 
woman  conveyed  her  knowledge  of  the  presence 
of  an  unwelcome  visitor  to  her  friends.  And 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  and  appre- 
hensions of  Yellow  gaiters  under  the  bed,  upon 
hearing  himself  thus  toasted  in  such  a  friendly 
way?  he  must  have  quaked  in  his  shoes,  trem- 
bled in  his  hose,  and  wished  himself  in  Jericho ; 
at  all  events,  if  he  did  not  feel  as  he  ought,  he 
was  soon  made  to  feel  in  a  very  different  way, 
when  Tommy  and  Ned,  fastening  upon  his 
yellow  gaiters  like  a  pair  of  lions,   dragged  him 
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from  under  the  bed,   when   it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  a  loose  and  idle  vagabond,  a  round- 
shouldered,  red-haired  varlet,  who   lived  in  a 
slinking  way  about  the  quays  and  streets ;  never- 
theless he  stoutly  declared  that  his  intentions 
were  honourable  ;  but  upon  being  shewn  to  the 
open  window,  by  Messieurs  Tommy  and  Ned, 
he  confessed  that  he  harboured  base   designs 
upon  those  virtuous  and  single  young  women ; 
he  intended  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  have 
broken  upon  their  slumbers,  robbed  the  house, 
and  played  the  devil;   upon  which  the  brave 
gentlemen  aforesaid,  dragged  him  to  the  guard- 
house,  from   which,   lamentable   to   relate,  he 
made  his  escape  before  morning,  carrying  with 
him  three  pistols  and  a  trumpet ;  but  ever  since 
that   occurrence,   no   single   young   woman   in 
Gal  way  will  venture   to  bed,  without  looking 
sharply   behind   curtains   and  bed-posts   for   a 
yellow  gaiters,  for  some  people  say,   that  the 
varlet  is   still   lurking  about  the   back    lanes, 
watching  for  another  opportunity,  for  there  are 
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divers  reports  and  sundry  conflicting  opinions 
concerning  the  personal  appearance  of  yellow  gai- 
ters. I  have  heard  him  described  as  a  sporting 
character  of  some  notoriety,  always  equipped 
for  the  chase ;  I  have  heard  him  described  as  a 
monster,  made  like  a  huge  pair  of  villanous  old 
leather-gaiters,  seen  at  dusk  scampering  rapidly 
round  the  corners  of  streets  after  little  girls ; — 
nay,  one  middle-aged  gentlewoman  fancied  she 
detected  the  formidable  yellow  gaiters  in  her 
yellow  bed-curtains  a  few  nights  ago, — called 
the  watch, — alarmed  the  town, — and  even  the 
yeomen  got  under  arms  to  resist  those  formid- 
able legs,  and  whenever  a  country  buck  is  seen 
sporting  his  gally-gaskins  in  our  streets,  the 
girls  begin  to  whisper  amongst  themselves,  and 
look  after  him,  while  the  boys  hoot  him  out  of 
countenance,  and  shout,  *  there  goes  yellow 
gaiters.'  " 

"  And  the  virtuous  and  single  young  women," 
said  Bazil ;  "  what  became  of  them  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Mark ;  «'  I  cannot  say  positively; 
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but  there  was  a  report  current,  that  those 
virtuous  young  women  were  going  to  be  married 
to  the  aforesaid  gentlemen,  Tommy  and  Ned, 
who  acted  so  valiantly  in  their  behalf." 

"A  fig  for  their  gallantry,"  saidBazil;  "to 
let  that  yellow  rascal  escape  after  all ; — had  I 
been  there ; — had  I  had  the  handling  of  such  a 
chap,  I  would  have  taken  the  law  into  my  own 
hands,  and  made  him  pay  for  his  peeping, — on 
the  spot, — that  I  would." 

"  Verily,  friend  Marcus,''  said  Mungo ;  "  when 
I  visit  thy  town,  I  shall  be  careful  to  put  off  my 
gaiters  before  I  enter  it,  as  I  seek  not  greetings 
in  the  market-place  ;— but,  jesting  apart,  I  con- 
sider the  man  yellow-gaiters  was  a  most  myste- 
rious character."  , 

"  He  was  not  merely  a  mysterious,  but  a  dan- 
gerous character,"  said  Mark,  filling  up  his 
glass  in  a  very  determined  manner. 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Bazil,  as  leaning  back  care- 
lessly, he  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  broad  chest, 
and  set  his  shoulders  against  a  bulk-head ;  *  if 
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either  of  you  had  ever  seen  a  mysterious  and 
dangerous  character,  you  would  not  have  ho- 
noured such  a  contemptible,  sneaking  scoundrel, 
as  leather-gaiters,  or  whatever  you  call  him, 
with  such  high-sounding  epithets." 

"  Aye,  ye  men  who  dwell  in  troubled  waters, 
see  strange  sights,"  said  Mungo. 

u  Aye,  and  meet  with  odd  fish,  occasionally, 
friend  Mungo.  I  have  seen  a  few  queer  sights 
in  my  time,  and  met  with  some  rum  customers, 
[  assure  you." 

"  That  was  when  thee  ventured  for  a  cargo  of 
Jamaica  rum,  I  cogitate,"  said  Mungo,  slily 
winking  at  Mark  Pennywise,  who  affected  to 
hide  a  laugh  in  a  long  fit  of  coughing,  and 
blowing  his  nose  in  a  striped  silk-handkerchief, 
of  scanty  dimensions. 

Bazil  glanced  at  Mungo,  and  then  at  Mark, 

while  a  contemptuous  smile  curled  his  lip,  and 

when   Mark  ceased  to  persecute  his  nose,  the 

Captain  said  coolly :  "  Even  in  that  rum  specu- 

g2 
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lation,  friend  Mungo,  I  fell  in  with  a  man  worth 
looking  after." 

"An  ill-favoured  and  villanous  varlet,  no 
doubt,"  said  Mungo. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Bazil;  "he  was  rather 
good  looking,  indeed,  I  may  say,  handsome  ;  and 
considering  all  he  had  gone  through,  he  was  the 
most  gentlemanly  fellow  I  had  met  for  some 
time." 

"  A  most  respectable  person  in  his  way,"  said 
Mungo ;  "  no  doubt  it  will  be  a  relief  to  us  to 
hear  something  concerning  him,  after  being 
dosed  with  vagabonds  all  the  evening." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

11  It  is  now  ten  years  ago,"  said  Bazil 
O'Meara,  "since  I  commanded  the  Broomelaw 
brig  for  the  Muckle-Jamies  of  Glasgow." 

"  A  house  of  long  standing,"  said  Mungo, 
"  and  Friends  likewise." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Bazil,  "  the 
Muckle-Jamies  I  speak  of  are  not  Quakers." 

"  The  name  is  familiar  to  me,  at  all  events," 
said  Mungo,  "  but  it  matters  not." 

"  I  had  cleared  out  of  Jamaica  with  a  cargo  of 
rum,"  said  Bazil,  M  and  a  favourable  wind  soon 
sent  us  out  of  sight  of  that  region  of  Buckras, 
green  beauties,   curly  heads,    sun-strokes,    and 
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yellow  fever.  We  had  every  strip  of  canvass 
set,  and  were  knotting  along  at  a  spanking  rate, 
when  suddenly— the  sails  began  to  flap  against 
the  masts,  the  wind  died  away,  and  we  were 
becalmed. 

"  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  becalmed  along  side  of 
the  tropics,  to  lie  like  a  log  upon  a  sea,  glittering 
and  glisking  like  a  burning  mirror,  while  the 
sun  sends  his  rays  like  so  many  red  hot  bars  of 
iron  right  down  upon  your  sconce,  broils  your 
marrow,  and  saps  your  vitals. 

"  It  was  while  we  were  thus  stewing  like  prunes 
in  a  skillet,  rolling  in  the  cabin,  and  whistling 
for  a  wind,  that  the  creaking  of  oars  smote  upon 
my  ear,  and  running  on  deck,  I  perceived  a  long 
yawl  tugged  by  some  half-dozen  niggers  coming 
alongside :  Taffral,  said  I  to  the  first  mate, 
what  can  these  fellows  be  after? 

"  Runaway  niggers,  I  should  say,"  replied 
Taffral,  looking  at  the  boat,  "  they  handle  the 
oars  like  men  pulling  for  their  lives." 
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18  We  were  soon  hailed  by  a  man  in  the  stern 
sheets  ;  he  desired  permission  to  come  on  board 
and  speak  with  the  Captain. 

"Say  on,"  said  I,  "lam  the  Captain,  and 
can  hear  you  very  well." 

"  Have  you  a  spare  berth  for  a  passenger  ?" 
inquired  the  man  in  the  stern  sheets. 

"  I  doubt  it  much,"  I  replied,  "  and  besides, 
I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  passengers  on 
the  high  seas.,, 

"  But  I  wish  to  go  home  with  you,"  said  the 
stranger. 

"  That  being  the  case,"  said  I,  "  perhaps  you 
can  say  where  we  are  bound  for  ?" 

"  Glasgow  to  be  sure,  from  Kingston/'  re- 
sponded the  stranger,  "your  owners,  the  Muckle- 
Jamies,  will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

"  The  devil  they  will !"  said  I,  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  the  stranger  knew  all 
about  us. 

"  Come,  Captain   Bazil  O'Meara,"   said  the 
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man  in  the  stern  sheets,  "  I'll  give  you  very  little 
trouble — you'll  not  find  me  in  your  way  I'll 
warrant ;  name  your  own  terms  and  I'll  settle 
with  you  down  on  the  nail." 

"  In  short,  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  the 
fellow,  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  threw 
him  a  rope,  hauled  up  his  iron-bound  mahogany 
chest,  and  took  him  on  board,  upon  which  the 
niggers  pulled  off  again  in  the  boat,  without  as 
much  as  saying  good  evening. 

"  Stow  me  anywhere  you  like,"  said  the 
stranger,  as  he  entered  the  cabin,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  table  as  much  at  his  ease  as  if  the 
ship  belonged  to  him. 

"  At  first  I  had  some  idea  of  sending  him  for- 
ward; but  on  surveying  him  more  closely,  I 
determined  to  keep  him  under  my  own  eye. 
He  was  a  tall,  sallow-complexioned,  oval-faced 
man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  hooked 
nose,  rat  eye,  and  an  eye-brow  like  an  eagle's 
talon.  His  mouth  was  indescribable ;  it  was  in 
a  sort  of  perpetual  motion,  and  a  short,  black 
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beard  on  his  chin,  curled  up  towards  his  mouth 
like  the  top  of  a  buffaloe's  horn,  the  top  of  his 
head  was  nearly  bald,  and  curly,  grisly  black 
hair  did  not  hide  a  long,  red  scar  upon  it,  formed 
like  a  Y.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  seedy 
black,  which  fitted  him  to  a  hair,  had  a  slight 
stoop  in  his  broad  shoulders,  which,  together 
with  a  broad-brimmed  Spanish  hat,  gave  him  a 
slouching  appearance.  He  requested  that  his 
chest  might  be  stowed  away  in  my  cabin. 

"  Hardly  had  this  been  done,  when  the  sea 
began  to  curl  and  boil,  the  stranger  ran  on  deck, 
and  pointed  to  the  west : — 

<c  It  is  coming,"  said  he,  "  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  we  will  have  a  rocking  night  of  it." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  I,  "  any  thing 
is  better  than  a  calm," — hardly  was  the  word  out 
of  my  mouth,  when  hiss,  a  sudden  squall  broke 
upon  us,  and  in  a  twinkling  laid  the  ship  upon 
her  beam  ends,  and  every  loose  article  on  deck, 
went  to  the  bottom. 
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"  Look  sharp,"  cried  the  stranger,  as  he  seized 
an  axe,  and  began  to  chop  away  at  the  main 
mast,  "  we  must  get  rid  of  this,"  said  he. 

t(  I  think  you  might  ask  my  leave,"  said  I, 
61  before  you  begin  to  cut  away  that  mast  ?" 

il  Come,  don't  stand  jabbering  there,  Bazil 
O'Meara,"  said  he,  chopping  away,  (i  we  must 
work  like  men,  willing  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water,  I  tell  you."  He  was  right,  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  so  we  followed  his  example,  cut 
away  the  mast,  rigging,  and  all,  and  the  ship 
righted. 

iS  I  have  weathered  many  a  gale,  and  squall, 
but  that  hurricane  beat  all  the  contentions 
between  wind  and  water  that  ever  I  witnessed, 
or  hope  to  witness  again,  the  sea  ran  mountains 
high,  and  the  Bromelaw  pitched  and  groaned, 
poor  thing,  as  if  she  would  have  gone  to  pieces, 
every  nail  quaked. 

"We  must  throw  the  rum  overboard,"  said 
the  stranger,  stepping  up  to  me. 
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"Not  I,  faith!"  said  I,  "how  thed  — 1 
should  I  present  myself  to  the  Muckle-Jamies, 
after  having  made  away  with  their  property." 

"  Oh,  I'll  settle  all  that  with  the  Muckle-Jamies 
myself,"  said  the  stranger,  "  better  lose  the 
rum,  than  lose  our  lives,"  said  he. 

"  The  man  spoke  so  much  to  the  point,  and  in 
such  a  resolute  way,  that  I  obeyed  him,  and  we 
threw  the  rum  overboard,  and  the  Bromelaw, 
being  thus  relieved,  rose  like  a  cork  in  the  water, 
danced  about  amidst  the  waves  like  a  mad 
thing,  and  became  almost  unmanageable  ;  upon 
seeing  this,  the  men  began  to  swear  at  the 
stranger,  they  were  a  hardened  set  of  old  tars, 
and  presently  one  of  them  proposed  to  get  rid 
of  our  passenger  in  a  very  summary  way  ;  they 
gathered  in  a  knot  round  the  capstan,  and 
looked  at  the  stranger  with  lowering  brows. 
I  must  say,  that  he  did  not  conduct  himself  in 
the  most  discreet  way,  considering  the  dangers 
of  our  situation ;  while  every  man  was  depressed, 
he    alone    seemed  rejoiced ;    he    laughed,    he 
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hollow'd,  he  sang  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest. 
I  think  I  see  him  standing  abaft  the  binnacle, 
like  a  bronze  statue  of  Mercury,  his  body  bent 
forward,  one  hand  raised  to  the  sky,  the  other 
pointing  at  the  crew  clinging  to  the  capstan, 
while  his  clear  ringing  laugh  and  shout  of  deri- 
sion, was  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean's  roar, 
as  the  ship  plunged  down  into  a  hell  of  waters, 
and  a  broad  flash  of  lightning  shewed  us  the 
horrors  of  our  situation. 

"It  is  the  evil  one  himself,"  said  an  old 
Cornish  man,  who  had  made  several  trips 
with  me. 

" 1  saw  through  him  last  flash  of  lightning," 
quoth  another. 

6t  I  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  men  in  vain,  they 
resolved  to  throw  the  passenger  overboard,  and 
Cornish  Bill  headed  the  rest,  and  rushed  forward 
to  carry  their  infernal  intentions  into  effect,  even 
before  I  could  warn  the  stranger  to  save  himself, 
if  he  could;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  career, 
a  heavy  sea  broke  over  the  ship,  tearing  away 
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the  bulwarks,  and  sweeping  the  aforesaid  Cornish 
Bill  into  the  roaring  gulph  beneath  us,  and  the 
next  moment  we  saw  the  hapless  wretch  upon 
the  crest  of  a  billow,  extending  his  hands 
towards  us,  and  shrieking  for  aid :  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  sinking  man,  when  another 
form  was  seen  to  dart  from  the  ship  into  the 
billows. 

"  Another  man  overboard,"  was  the  cry,  I 
looked  towards  the  wheel,  and  missed  the 
stranger. 

"  He  has'  sacrificed  his  life  uselessly,"  said 
the  mate,  "  what  man  in  his  senses,  would  have 
leaped  from  the  ship  to  attempt  to  save  Cornish 
Bill  from  such  a  sea." 

"  Bromelaw,  a-hoy,"  rose  in  our  wake,  from 
the  sea,  u.  Bromelaw  a-hoy,"  we  ran  aft  and 
looked  from  the  stern,  but  all  was  black,  we 
could  discover  nothing,  still  the  voice  kept  hol- 
lowing Bromelaw  a-hoy ;— the  lightning  flashed 
around  us,  and  we  plainly  discovered  two  men 
springing  from  the  sea,  holding  on  by  a  rope 
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which  was  fastened  to  the  taffrail,  we  hauled 
them  in  carefully,  and  the  stranger  and  Cornish 
Bill  stood  upon  the  deck  once  more. 

"  From  that  moment  the  storm  began  to  abate, 
and  before  morning,  I  verily  believe  the  men 
would  have  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in 
defence  of  the  man  they  would  have  thrown 
overboard  a  few  hours  before. 

"  Notwithstanding  our  crippled  state,  we  got 
along  famously,  and  soon  caught  a  sight  of  the 
bold  headlands  of  my  own  green  isle  ;  but  my 
heart  began  to  sink  as  we  sailed  up  the  Channel. 
How  shall  I  present  myself  to  the  Muckle- 
Jamies  ?  and  though  the  strange  passenger  still 
maintained  that  he  would  settle  with  the  Muckle- 
Jamies,  I  had  many  misgivings  about  my  recep- 
tion ;  and  before  I  sailed  up  the  Clyde,  I  listened 
to  my  passenger's  advice,  and  anchored  between 
the  Holy  Island  and  Arran,  to  put  the 
Bromelaw  into  something  like  decent  trim,  and 
while  the  men  were  scrubbing  away  at  her,  a 
fisherman's  boat  came  alongside,  and  my  strange 
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passenger  and  myself  went  ashore  at  Lamlash. 
We  peeped  into  a  small  public-house  in  the 
village,  and  then  toddled  up  into  the  hills  to  see 
how  the  lanpl  lay;  but  my  passenger's  spirits 
fell  the  moment  we  got  on  dry  land.  Indeed  the 
sea  seemed  to  be  his  proper  element :  he  was 
silent  and  reserved,  and  even  walked  at  a 
little  distance  from  me.  He  eyed  the  natives 
we  met  in  a  very  distrustful  way  ;  and  I  also  ob- 
served that  he  had  one  hand  in  his  bosom, 
where  I  knew  he  had  both  a  pistol  and  a  dagger 
concealed.  I  soon  began  to  get  tired  of  his 
company,  and  proposed  to  return  to  the  ship. 
Upon  hearing  this,  my  passenger  stepped  up  to 
me,  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  looking 
all  round  to  see  that  we  were  not  observed,  he 
pointed  to  the  east  of  the  island,  and  said  to  me, 
jn  a  hurried  voice  : 

"  Bazil  O'Meara,  you  must  lend  me  four  men 
and  a  boat  this  evening. " 

"  I  think,  considering  all  we  have  gone  through 
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together,  I  think  you  might  leave  must  out  of  the 
question,"  said  I. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  he,  '*  I  want  the  boat 
for  one  night  only,  and  you  need  not  make  such 
a  work  about  lending  it." 

"  But  I  was  wide  awake :  I  told  him  if  he 
wanted  the  boat  for  four  or  five  hours,  it  was  at 
his  service,  and  that  I  would  accompany  him 
myself. 

"  You  had  better  mind  your  ship,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  take  care  of  the  boat,  and  the  men  will 
be  no  losers  by  the  transaction." 

"  But  I  was  not  so  easily  baffled  :  I  promised 
him  the  boat,  and  soon  after  returned  to  the 
ship.  The  passenger  chose  Cornish  Bill,  and 
three  others  from  the  crew,  and  before  dark  we 
launched  the  jolly-boat ;  the  passenger  stepped 
into  the  stern-sheets,  I  followed  him,  and  we 
pulled  away  from  the  Bromelaw. 

"  Following  the  stranger's  direction  we  kept 
along  the  shore  for  some  miles,  till  we  rounded 
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the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  while  the 
men  were  resting  on  their  oars,  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  passenger,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries, 
told  me  were  now  about  half  the  voyage. 
While  he  was  speaking,  the  moon  shewed  her 
face  over  the  top  of  Goatville  Mountain ;  the 
men  tackled  to  the  oars  again,  and  we  pulled 
along  shore  for  some  miles,  without  exchanging 
a  word.  The  passenger  started  up  suddenly, 
and  requested  me  to  set  him  on  shore.  I  looked 
about  for  a  house,  but  not  a  cabin  could  I  see 
upon  that  desolate  waste. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  land  for,  in  this 
desolate  spot  ?"  said  I. 

"  You'll  know  all  about  it,  soon  enough," 
said  he,  "just  beach  the  boat  at  the  mouth  of 
this  cave,  and  remain  here  till  I  return ;  if  I  do 
not  return,"  said  he,  "  before  midnight,  push  off 
again,  and  return  to  the  ship." 

u  At  first,  I  •  was  going  to  stop  him  ;  but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  shewed  me  the  folly  of  quar- 
relling with  a  lad  of  his  stamp.     I  made  up  my 
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mind  to  follow  him.  He  walked  into  the  cave  ; 
and,  though  it  was  pitch  dark,  I  followed  him 
till  I  walked  out  of  the  cave  again,  for  it  had 
an  entrance  on  the  land  side  also.  I  soon 
caught  a  glimpse  of  my  man,  walking  with  hasty 
strides  along  the  beach ;  he  kept  on  for  about 
a  mile,  crossed  two  or  three  small  streams,  and 
at  last  turned  into  a  wild  glen.  Here  he  stood 
still,  and  looked  all  round  him,  while  I  crouched 
down  in  the  fern.  I  must  confess  I  never 
thought  so  little  of  myself  before.  I  felt  that 
I  was  acting  like  a  spy ;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
the  man  was  worth  looking  after,  and  I  did  not 
like  to  be  made  a  fool  of  for  nothing.  He 
stood  and  looked  round  till  he  satisfied  himself 
that  he  was  not  followed,  then  walked  right  up 
to  a  solitary  farm  house.  It  was  a  long  built, 
high  roofed,  thatched  cabin,  with  the  barn  and 
byre  all  under  the  same  roof.  I  soon  heard 
the  dogs  barking  at  the  stranger,  but,  fortu- 
nately, when  the  door  was  opened,  they  rushed 
into  the  house  along  with  him,  and  I  approached 
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a  small  window,  and,  by  the  light  of  a  turf 
fire  which  was  blazing  cheerily  upon  the  hearth, 
saw  my  man  enter  as  comfortable  a  kitchen  as 
ever  I  would  wish  to  possess. 

"  If  the  outside  of  the  house  is  shabby,  the 
inside  is  good  enough,  said  I,  as  I  looked  from 
the  well-furnished  dresser  to  the  comfortable 
hob,  over  which  a  goodly  pot  was  boiling ;  while 
hams,  flitches  of  bacon,  ropes  of  onions,  and 
dried  haddocks  hung  from  the  ceiling,  a  goodly 
sight ;  and  the  walls  were  garnished  with  Dutch 
tiles,  fishing  tackle,  and  spears.  A  long  Spanish 
fowling  piece  hung  over  the  chimney,  and 
under  it  a  brace  of  silver  mounted  pistols,  and 
a  pair  of  hangers  crossed,  shewed  that  the  owner 
was  a  man  of  some  taste  at  all  events. 

"  The  man  of  the  house  sat  in  his  high-backed 
oaken  chair.  He  was  a  thick-set  determined 
looking  fellow ;  rigged  like  a  sailor,  his  rough 
head  of  black  hair  concealed  his  low  forehead  ; 
his  shirt  was  open,  and  his  throat  and  breast 
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were  covered  with  matted  hair.  His  wife  was 
a  poor  thin  anxious-looking  creature ;  she  glided 
noiselessly  about  the  floor,  occasionally  rocking 
a  cradle,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  the 
fire,  and  peeping  into  a  small  berth  near 
the  dresser,  in  which  another  of  her  children 
was  stowed  away. 

"  My  passenger  seated  himself  by  the  fire, 
right  opposite  to  the  man  of  the  house ;  and,  as 
the  fire  blazed  up  between  them,  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  a  more  unsociable  pair  together. 

"  You  had  better  ha'  stopped  at  Lough 
Ranza,"  said  the  man  of  the  house,  in  a  gruff 
voice,  "  there  is  a  public  there." 

"  I  have  not  been  at  Lough  Ranza,"  replied 
my  passenger,  in  a  very  deep  voice. 

"  You'll  be  from  Glasgow,"  said  the  man  of 
the  house,  "  bideing  at  Brodic." 

"  I  have  not  been  at  Brodic,"  was  the  answer. 

««  Hoot,  mon,  dinna  talk  to  me  at  that  gate  ; 
not  been  at  Brodic,  where  did  you  land  then  ?" 
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"  Somewhere  down  south,  rambled  inland, 
lost  my  way ;  can  you  give  me  a  berth  for  the 
night?" 

"  Verra   sorry;    a'  the    beds   are   occupied; 

twa  weans  in  the  measles,  and " 

"  No  matter,  no  matter,"  interrupted  my 
passenger,  "  I  can  sleep  in  this  arm  chair  by 
the  fire." 

"  Silence  followed  this  off  hand  arrangement ; 
the  wife  glanced  timorously  at  her  husband,  and 
pointed  to  a  bottle  and  a  glass;  the  husband 
frowned,  bit  his  lip,  and  kicked  a  dog,  who  had 
seated  himself  before  the  fire. 

"  Come,  stranger/'  said  he,  "  we'll  take  a 
bit  o'  bannoc  and  a  glass  o'  Islay,  before  I  go 
to  bed." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  my  passenger  coolly. 
"  The  wife  set  a  small  table  before  the  fire,  put 
down  a  bottle  and  a  couple  of  glasses,  a  thin 
cake  and  some  butter. 

"  I  never  drink  at  night,"  said  my  passenger, 
declining  the  proffered  glass  ;   "  you  seem   to 
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have  a  snug  berth  here,"  said  he,  looking  round 
him. 

"  A  half  grunt,  half  growl,  was  the  answer  of 
the  man  of  the  house,  or  fisherman  as  I  may- 
call  him ;  he  scowled  upon  the  stranger,  who, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said  thoughtfully, 
"  This  is  a  wild  and  dreary  coast  in  winter ; 
when  the  high  tides  come  tumbling  in  upon  the 
beach  down  there,  and  the  storm  roars  without, 
I  warrant  you  chuckle  by  your  ingle  neuk,  and 
bless  your  stars  that  you  are  not  tossing  about, 
as  thousands  are  upon  the  remorseless  billows/- 

16  May  be  I  do,"  replied  the  fisherman 
moodily. 

"  You  have  wrecks  too  upon  this  coast,''  said 
the  stranger. 

"  Seldom  or  ever,"  was  the  answer. 

"  That  is  unfortunate  for  you,"  replied  the 
stranger. 

'<  And  why  for  me  V  said  the  fisherman, 
while  his  face  glowed  like  a  coaL 
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"  When    have   you   had   a   wreck   upon  this 
coast  ?"  said  the  stranger,  carelessly. 

"  I     dinna   ken,"     replied     the     fisherman, 
angrily. 

"  I  heard  there  was  a  sad  shipwreck  some- 
where on  this  coast  several  years  ago,''  said  the 
stranger,  "  the  ship  went  to  pieces,  and  the  crew 
all  perished ;  I  heard  also  that  the  crew  were 
knocked  over  the  head  by  a  band  of  wreckers, 
as  fast  as  they  were  thrown  on  shore  by  the 
breakers ;  they  were  silenced  for  ever,  and  the 
spoil  was  divided, — do  you  remember  that  ship- 
wreck ?''  said  the  stranger. 

M  The  fisherman  gazed  fiercely  at  the  stranger 
and  watched  every  movement  he  made. 

"  I  have  heard  of  more  wrecks  than  one,"  he 
replied. 

"  But  this  was  an  armed  vessel,"  said  the 
stranger :  "  ha  !"  continued  he,  taking  one  of  the 
hangers  from  the  wall ;  "  here  is  a  good  weapon." 

"  And  here  is  another,"  said  the  fisherman. 
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as  he  clenched  the  other  hanger  in  his  brawny 
fist. 

"The  stranger  eyed  the  brass  hilt  of  the  hanger 
in  his  hand,  and  exclaimed  suddenly.  "  Where 
did  you  find  this  weapon,  friend  ?" 

"  Where  I  found  this  one,"  replied  the  fisher- 
man. 

"  You  found  the  gun  and  pistols  at  the  same 
time,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Aye,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  And  perhaps  you  found  that  watch-chain 
and  singular  key  also—-" 

"  May  be  I  did,"  said  the  fisherman ;  "  there," 
said  he,  "  I'll  answer  no  more  of  your  palaver." 

"  Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  then,"  replied 
my  passenger ;  "  I  met,  in  foreign  parts,  a  man 
who  told  me  he  had  been  wrecked  upon  this 
same  island ;  he  described  the  place  to  me,  and 
I  have  taken  the  land  marks;  he  said  that  the 
vessel  went  to  pieces  off  a  small  creek,  and  that 
the  crew  had  to  struggle  through  breakers  before 
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they  got  to  the  shore;  some  perished  by  the 
waves,  and  others  were  knocked  over  the  head 
by  one  or  two  men  as  fast  as  the  waves  threw 
them  in — " 

«  Serve  them  right,"  said  the  fisherman. 

"  He  alone  lived  to  tell  the  tale,"  said  the 
stranger,  without  replying  to  the  fisherman  ;  "  he 
received  a  severe  blow  upon  his  head  which 
stunned  him;  he  feigned  death  while  the 
wrecker  rifled  his  pockets,  and  afterwards 
crawled  into  some  cave  and  lay  hid ;  while  the 
wreckers  intent  upon  plunder,  broke  open  the 
chests  as  fast  as  they  came  on  shore ;  he  saw 
one  of  the  wreckers  dig  a  hole  and  conceal  a 
small  cask  and  chest  therein  ;  he  described  the 
spot  to  me,  it  was  in  a  cave." 

"  Ha !"  said  the  fisherman,  starting  up  and 
drawing  his  breath  hard  through  his  shut  teeth. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  ?"  said  my  passenger  ; 
"  if  I  shew  you  the  spot." 

"  Give  you  ?"  gasped  the  man  of  the  house  j 
"  give  you  what  you  deserve  !" 
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"  Will  you  share  the  treasure  with  me  ?' 

**  Share, — share  the  devil,"  exclaimed  the 
other,  while  his  face  became  pale  with  rage. 

"  I  have  offended  you  ?"  said  my  passenger, 
rising,  "  though  the  night  is  drear,  I  will  not 
sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  an  angry  host." 

"  Do  you  know  the  spot  ?"  said  the  fisherman. 

"And  if  I  do;  what  then?"  replied  the 
stranger. 

"Nothing!"  replied  the  fisherman;  "you 
can  go  and  look  for  your  treasure,  as  fast  as  you 
like." 

*  The  stranger  rose,  and  without  relinquishing 
the  hanger,  he  crossed  the  room,  opened  the 
door,  and  dashed  out  of  the  house  ;  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  shore ;  I  followed  him  leisurely, 
guessing  he  would  return  to  the  cave ;  I  soon 
heard  a  quick  footstep  behind  me,  and  crouched 
down  in  some  furze,  while  the  fisherman  with  a 
hanger  in  his  hand  darted  past  me  ;  I  rose  and 
followed  him,  we  soon  came  to  the  shore,  but 
the   stranger    had   disappeared ;  the  fisherman 
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halted  for  a  moment  and  looked  round  him.  I 
was  then  so  near  that  I  could  hear  him  cursing 
his  own  laziness. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,"  said  a  voice, 
and  the  stranger  rose  suddenly  from  a  bank 
of  heather,  "we  are  not  far  from  the  cave," 
said  he. 

"  Lead  the  way,"  said  the  fisherman. 

"  And  give  you  another  fair  opportunity  of 
cleaving  my  scull !"  retorted  the  stranger  :  "  do 
you  remember  the  blow  you  gave  me  here  ?"  said 
he,  raising  his  hat  from  his  brow. 

"  There  is  another,"  said  the  fisherman,  strik- 
ing at  the  stranger's  head,  with  the  hanger,  so 
suddenly,  that  he  cleft  the  leaf  of  his  Spanish 
hat,  and  would  have  laid  his  face  open  had  he  not 
sprung  back,  like  a  startled  deer. 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  said  he,  raising  his 
hanger,  "  the  very  elements  are  not  at  war  with 
me  now ; — I  have  long  wished  for  this  moment, 
— come  on,  wrecker  !  I  am  able  to  ward  off  your 
treacherous  thrusts." 

h  2 
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1 '  Come   on,   pirate !"    retorted    the   other: 
"  you  have  a  rope  round  your  neck." 

li  I  heard  no  more  words  pass  between  them, 
they  fought,  and  more  like  fiends  than^men  ; 
they  sprang  to  and  fro,  upon  a  belt  of  white 
sand  close  to  the  sea,  and  the  waves  frequently 
broke  around  them  ;  suddenly  they  sprang  upon 
each  other,  and  grappled  together  in  fierce 
struggles  and  rolled  upon  the  sand.  I  rushed  for- 
ward to  endeavour  to  separate  them ;  but  the 
stranger  sprang  upon  his  feet,  and  turning  sharply 
round,  demanded  what  I  did  there,  I  told  him 
I  came  to  prevent  murder. 

"  Bazil  O'Meara,"  said  he,  "  I  owe  you 
much  ;  another  man  would  have  perished  for 
his  prying  ;  but  enough  of  this  :  lend  a  hand," 
continued  he,  wiping  a  long  dagger  in  a  tuft  of 
heath,  "  to  carry  that  wretch  to  the  cave." 

"  I  felt  provoked  at  the  moment,  but  I  had  no 
arms  to  resent  the  insult,  and  as  the  fisherman 
was  likely  to  bleed  to  death,  I  took  him  in  my 
arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  cave.  The  mo- 
ment we  entered  it,  the  stranger  struck  a  light, 
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and  produced  a  small  lantern,  from  which  we  had 
light  enough  to  examine  the  wounds  of  the 
fisherman:  they  were  chiefly  flesh  wounds,  and 
Cornish  Bill,  with  my  assistance,  soon  bandaged 
them,  and  stayed  the  tide  of  life.  The  stranger 
had  been  slightly  wounded  in  the  face,  and  left 
arm,  round  which  he  rolled  his  handkerchief: 
a  couple  of  shovels  and  a  scraper  were  now  pro- 
duced from  the  boat ;  the  men  threw  off  their 
jackets,  and  prepared  to  obey  the  stranger's 
orders  with  singular  alacrity  ;  the  stranger 
approached  the  fisherman,  who  sat  propped  up 
with  his  back  against  the  rocky  side  of  the 
cavern. 

"  Point  out  the  exact  spot,"  said  he. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it,''  replied  the 
fisherman. 

"  I  have  lost  my  time  already,"  said  the 
stranger;  "point  out  the  exact  spot,  or  this 
dagger  will  finish  your  work." 

"  My  work  is  finished  already,"  said  the 
fisherman,  "  put  me  out  of  pain  at  once." 
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"  Point  out  the  spot  immediately,"  said  the 
stranger  j  "  you  have  a  wife  and  children." 

*  Harm  them  not,"  said  the  fisherman,  "they 
know  nothing  about  it." 

*  They  shall  burn  in  half  an  hour,"  said  the 
stranger,  putting  the  lantern  under  his  cloak 
and  crossing  the  back  part  of  the  cave,  while  a 
stream  of  red  light,  escaping  from  his  breast, 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  demon. 

"  Stay,"  cried  the  wounded  wretch,  throwing 
himself  forward,  "stay — harm  not  the  weans — 
there,  there  it  is,  under  the  rock  with  the  stag 
hunt  scraped  on  it,"  said  he,  pointing  to  one 
side  of  the  cave. 

"  The  stranger  returned,  set  down  his  lamp,  and 
the  men  began  to  dig  up  the  loose  sand  and  stones 
with  much  eagerness ;  they  continued  to  dig  for  half 
an  hour  without  finding  any  thing ;  the  stranger 
furiously  turned  to  the  fisherman,  and  fiercely  de- 
manded, why  he  had  made  them  labour  in  vain. 

"  You  have  deceived  me,"  said  he,  "  you 
want  to  gain  time." 
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"  But  the  fisherman  persisted:  he  said  that 
the  men  should  dig  deeper  still. 

"  Why,  here  is  water,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
clambering  out  of  the  hole. 

"  Come,  leave  off,  men,"  said  the  stranger  ; 
"  lend  a  hand,"  said  he,  "  and  let  us  put  this 
fellow  into  the  pit  he  has  forced  us  to  dig 
for  him." 

"  Try  again,  men,"  said  I ;  and  taking  up  a 
boarding-pike,  which  they  had  brought  with 
them,  I  thrust  it  into  the  water  and  sand  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit ;  I  soon  felt  it  stick  in  some- 
thing like  timber,  and  thus  encouraged,  the 
men  plunged  into  the  pit  again :  they  soon  came 
to  a  small  box,  which  was  lifted  out  carefully, 
and  stowed  in  the  boat;  another  trial,  and  they 
brought  up  a  small,  thickly-hooped  keg,  of  such 
considerable  weight,  that  two  men  could  barely 
lift  it  into  the  boat. 

'«  What  shall  we  do  with  this  unfortunate 
man,  said  I,  he  will  perish  if  we  leave  him 
here." 
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"  We  cannot  take  him  with  us  at  all  events," 
said  the  stranger. 

li  Come,  said  I,  let  two  of  the  men  carry  him 
back  to  his  own  door." 

<{  They  don't  know  the  way,"  said  the  stranger, 
"  but  you  can  shew  them  the  way  to  his  house," 
said  he,  in  a  very  significant  way. 

"  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  I  made  two  of  the 
men  take  up  the  fisherman  between  them,  and 
I  led  the  way ;  we  set  him  down  at  his  own  door 
and  little  thanks  we  got  for  it,  he  cursed  us 
vehemently,  and  loaded  us  with  abuse  the  whole 
way ;  but  when  we  returned  to  the  cave,  all  was 
dark  and  silent,  I  hollowed  and  whistled  in  vain, 
the  boat  was  gone:  at  first  I  thought  they  had  been 
alarmed  and  had  rowed  off  to  the  ship,  but  one 
of  the  men  said  he  thought  we  ought  to  lose  no 
time  in  crossing  the  island,  so  as  to  get  on  board 
before  morning  ; — we  set  off  upon  our  wearisome 
journey,  and  such  a  march  we  had  of  it.  I  have 
crossed  broken  ground  often,  and  in  many 
strange  countries,   but  the   broken  mountains 
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and  ravines  of  Arran,  beat  all  the  rough  land 
that  ever  I  saw  ;  once  we  came  upon  half  a  dozen 
noble  red  deer,  they  sprang  out  of  a  brake  of 
heath,  proudly  tossing  their  enormous  antlers  as 
they  darted  away  through  the  wilds  ;  crossing  a 
soft  moss  one  of  the  men  lost  his  shoes,  and  in 
looking  for  them  trod  upon  a  large  viper,  which 
twined  round  his  leg,  but  was  knocked  off  with 
a  stick  before  it  could  bite  ;  the  grey  tints  began 
to  shew  in  the  east,  and  the  grouse  were  crowing 
in  every  direction  before  we  reached  Lamlash  ; 
got  into  the  first  fisherman's  boat  we  found,  and 
pushed  off  to  the   Bromelaw,  we  found  Jack 
Tafrral  the  mate,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  had 
been  looking  out  for  us  all  night ;   the  boat  had 
not  returned,  and  I  deemed  it  unsafe  to  remain 
any  longer  at  Lamlash,  got  up  the  anchor,  and 
sailed  round   the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
but  never  got  a  glimpse  of  the  boat  again. — I 
need  not  tell  you  how  angry  the  Muckle  Jamies 
were  at  losing  their  rum,  and  the  mast,  and 
jolly  boat  of  the  Bromelaw.     As  to  Cornish  Bill 
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and  Highland  Jock,  the  men  who  had  disap- 
peared with  the  passenger,  there  was  little  said 
about  them,  and  they  had  no  friends  to  inquire 
after  them. 

"  Some  months  after  that  I  was  looking  out 
for  a  ship  at  Leith,  a  strange  sailor  thrust  a 
small  packet  into  my  hand  and  sheered  off ;  I 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  you  may  guess  my 
surprise  on  opening  the  packet,  to  find  two 
hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes 
therein,  and  within  the  envelope  was  written, 
6  Captain  Bazil  O'Meara,  accept  this  small  token 
of  the  regard  and  esteem  of  your  ever  obliged 
friend  and  Jamaica  passenger.' 

"Well,  that  was  handsome  after  all,"  said 
Mark  Pennywise,  il  you  were  no  loser  by  that 
passenger  at  all  events." 

"  I  was  no  gainer,"  replied  Bazil,  "  for  like  a 
fool  as  I  was,  I  enclosed  the  money  to  the 
Muckle-Jamies  of  Glasgow,  and  much  thanks 
I  got  for  it,  indeed  Mr.  Sandy  Muckle-Jamies 
acknowledged   the   receipt  of  the  money,  and 
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said,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  my  conscience 
had  goaded  me  till  I  refunded  some  of  the 
capital,  which  had  been  swamped  in  a  manner 
best  known  to  myself." 

"  And  your  strange  passenger,"  continued 
Mark,  "did  you  ever  meet  with  him  after- 
wards." 

*  Never,"  said  Bazil. 

"  And  the  unfortunate  Cornish  Bill,  and 
Highland  Jock,"  inquired  Mark,  "  did  they 
ever  turn  up  in  the  course  of  your  circulation  V9 

"  Never,"  said  Bazil ;  M  but  I  suspect  they  all 
went  in  the  same  boat." 

"  There  is  no  mistake  about  that,  at  all 
events,"  said  Mark,  "but  what  say  you,  Mr. 
Steadstaff  ?" 

But  Mr.  Steadstaff  replied  not ;  for,  being  a 
man  of  sense,  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  falling 
into  a  profound  sleep. 

' '  I  think  we  had  better  put  Mr.  Steadstaff 
into  the  berth,"  said  Mark,  '*  if  you  will  assist 
me,  Mr.  Oakleigh,"  said  he,  turning  to  me. 
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I  rose,  and  lent  a  hand  to  shove  the  worthy 
Quaker  into  the  berth ;  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  him  raise  his  voice  in  song,  as 
we  endeavoured  to  make  him  comfortable. 

"  Now,"  said  Mark,  who  seemed  quite  at 
home  in  taking  care  of  gentlemen  who  were 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves,  "we  had 
better  untie  his  neck-cloth,  which  he  wears 
almost  tight  enough  to  strangle  any  man." 

And  Mungo's  throat  being  thus  liberated,  he 
poured  forth  his  gladness,  and  sung  the  following 
words ;  but  to  what  tune  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover. 

Of  all  the  maidens  I  have  seeii, 

At  meetings  late  and  early, 

Thou  art  the  only  one  I  ween, 

I  fain  would  love  most  dearly. 

Come  let  us  talk,  come  let  us  walk 

Upon  the  verdant  cow-grass  ; 

Where  daisies  spring,  we'll  blithely  sing, 

My  pigeon,  dove,  or  dow*Iass* 

My  dow-lass,  my  dow-lass, 

My  pigeon,  dove,  or  dow-lass  ; 

Where  daisies  spring,  we'll  blithely  sing, 

Upon  the  verdant  cow-grass. 
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t(  Well  done,  Mungo,"  cried  Bazil,  slapping 
the  table  till  the  glasses  jumped  again. 

"  Silence,''  said  Mark,  "  we'll  have  more 
harmony  when  I  throw  this  boat  cloak  over 
him." 

Mark  was  right,  and  we  were  gratified  with  a 
second  verse. 

Come,  gentle  Debby,  blue-eyed  maid, 
And  tell  me  frankly  whether 
You  think  we  prudently  can  trade, 
And  clap  our  stocks  together. 
Come,  let  us  talk,  come  let  us  walk 
Upon  the  verdant  cow-grass ; 
"Where  daisies  spring,  we'll  blithely  sing, 
My  pigeon,  dove,  or  dow-lass. 
My  dow-lass,  my  dow-lass, 
My  pigeon,  dove,  or  dow-lass  ; 
Where  daisies  spring,  we'll  blithely  sing, 
Upon  the  verdant  cow-grass. 

But  here  Bazil  and  Mark  joined  in  the 
chorus,  which  they  prolonged  with  much  enthu- 
siasm, till  it  was  discovered  that  the  jovial 
Mungo  Steadstaff  had  once  more  sank  into  the 
arms  of  Morpheus,  and  we  began  to  think  it  was 
high  time  to  follow  his  example. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  was  roused  from  my  slumbers  in  Bazil 
Q'Meara's  cabin  by  a  loud  crash  ;  and,  starting 
up  to  ascertain  the  cause,  I  staggered  against 
the  table,  from  which  I  discovered  the  bottles, 
glasses,  tobacco  cannisters,  and  pipes  had  rolled  ; 
while  the  noise  on  deck,  and  the  rush  of  waters 
around,  convinced  me  that  the  Osprey  had 
taken  flight,  and  was  winging  her  way  over  the 
billows  of  the  Atlantic.  I  would  have  gone  on 
deck  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unexpected 
movement,  but  finding  the  hatchway  battened 
down,  I  returned  to  my  hard  berth  on  the 
lockers,  upon  which  I  vainly  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  somnolency  of  my  neighbour,  Mungo 
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Steadstaff;  who,  notwithstanding  the  rocking 
and  racket  within  and  without,  snored  like  a 
watchman.  But  the  welcome  voice  of  Captain 
Bazil  at  the  hatchway  soon  cheered  my  heart ; 
he  entered  the  cabin,  followed  by  Mark  Penny- 
wise,  and  both  were  dripping  wet. 

"  We  have  given  them  the  heels,  bravely," 
said  Bazil ;  "  confound  the  treacherous  dogs, 
to  attempt  to  steal  upon  us  with  muffled  oars." 

"  At  all  events,  no  open  boat  can  live  in  such 
a  sea  as  this,"  said  Mark  Pennywise. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Master  Penny  wise,"  said 
Bazil ;  "  but  you  may  depend  upon  it  we  shall 
have  more  than  open  boats  to  deal  with  before 
morning." 

"  What  the  devil  will  we  do  with  that  snoring 
Quaker?"  said  Mark,  glancing  at  Mungo 
Steadstaff. 

"  What  the  devil  shall  we  do  with  yourself  V9 
said  Bazil. 

"  Oh,  I'll  stick  by  you,"  said  Mark. 
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"  The  devil  you  will,"  said  Bazil,  eyeing 
Mark  curiously. 

"  Aye,"  said  Mark,  "  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  free.  I  don't  care  if  I  never  set 
foot  on  Irish  ground  again. " 

"  And  what  say  your  employers,  Messrs.  Lynch 
Bodkin,  and  Mac  Drone  ?"  said  Bazil,  sitting 
down  at  the  table,  upon  which  he  set  his  elbows. 

"  I  care  very  little  what  Lynch  Bodkin  and 
Mac  Drone  say  or  do,"  replied  Mark,  sitting 
down  opposite  Bazil. — "  I  have  slaved  and 
toiled  for  them  through  two  apprenticeships.  I 
have  put  up  with  abuse  and  pocketed  insults ; 
and,  after  all,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  I  was 
only  their  clerk,  their  servant,  their  slave.  I 
tell  you  candidly,  if  it  was  not  for  my  exertions 
they  would  have  been  broken  twice  ;  aye,  three 
times  forced  to  shut  up  shop  ;  but  I  foresaw  the 
evil,  and  remedied  it  for  them ;  and  after  all, 
Bazil,  when  I  hinted  that  I  ought  to  be  made  a 
partner  in  the  concern,  and  have   a  working 
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partner's  share  of  the  profits,— after  all,  d — m 
them,  they  laughed  at  me,  put  me  off  with  a 
jest ;  I,  who  have  been  the  making  of  them  ; 
but  they  are  proud,  forsooth,  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge their  clerk  as  the  partner.  Ask  any 
man  in  Galway  if  the  name  of  Penny  wise  is  not 
better  known  to  the  correspondents  of  our  house 
than  Lynch  Bodkin  and  Mac  Drone  ?" 

"  You  have  cut  the  concern,  then,"  said 
Bazil. 

"  Aye,  that  I  have." 

"  I  think  you  have  acted  like  a  fool,"  said 
Bazil.  "  You  are  no  younker  now,  Master 
Pennywise,  to  slip  anchor,  and  out  to  sea  in 
search  of  fresh  prizes ;  you  had  a  snug  berth 
behind  Lynch  Bodkin's  desk ;  you  were  his 
cashier,  and  confidential  man  of  business,  and 
as  such  would  be  respected." 

"  Respected  !  respected!"  said  Mark  bitterly, 
"jeered  at,  and  sneered  at  you  mean ;  have  we 
not  instances  enough  in  our  town  of  men  taking 
their  clerks  into  partnership." 
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c<  I  know  something  about  partnership,"  said 
Bazil,  "  and  this  I  know,  that  I  would  rather 
eommand  this  tight  little  boat  as  my  own  pro- 
perty, than  have  two-thirds  of  an  Indiaman  ;  but, 
as  I  said  before,  what  can  you  do  in  a  foreign 
country,  you  speak  of  quitting  a  country  for 
ever  in  which  you  say  you  are  better  known 
than  your  late  masters ;  surely,  if  you  are  so 
well  known  in  the  commercial  world,  you  can- 
not fail  to  establish  yourself.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  be  in  a  strange  land,  solely  dependant 
upon  one's  abilities,  without  money  or  friends." 

"Hold  there,"  said  Mark,  "  not  so  dependant 
as  you  may  think,  Bazil ;  without  friends  I  may 
be,  but  not  without  the  one  thing  needful," 
said  he,  producing  a  canvass  bag,  which  he  set 
down  with  emphasis  upon  the  table. 

"  Ha  !"  said  Bazil,  eyeing  the  bag,  "  you  have 
put  something  to  windward  I  see." 

"  Not  trusting  to  that  either/'  said  Mark,  pro- 
ducing another  bag  of  larger  dimensions,  and 
then  pulled  forth  his  small  portmanteau  from  a 
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cloak,  in  which  he  had  rolled  it  on  coming  on 
board,  "here  is  something  worth  talking  about," 
said  he,  <;  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  stowing  away 
when  I  came  on  board  yesterday  evening."  Mark 
unlocked  his  portmanteau,  and  pulled  out  sundry 
bags  similar  to  those  he  had  already  exhibited. 

"  But  what  do  these  bags  contain  ?"  said 
Bazil. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mark,  as  he  untied  the 
mouth  of  one  of  them,  and  poured  out  a  number 
of  rouleaus,  neatly  made  up  and  waxed  at  each 
end,  one  of  which  he  opened  and  laid  before 
Bazil's  wondering  eyes,  a  heap  of  guineas. 

"  Mark  Penny  wise  !  Mark  Penny  wise  !"  said 
Bazil,  sitting  bolt  upright  upon  his  chest, 
"  how  came  you  by  all  this  money  ?" 

"  The  fruits  of  many  a  toilsome  hour,"  said 
Mark,  remaking  the  rouleau  which  he  had 
broken  up. 

"  That  is  not  a  straightforward  answer,"  said 
Bazil  sternly. 

"  Well,"  said  Mark,  "  what  of  that,  little  said 
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soon  mended ;  all  I  ask  you  to  give  me,  Bazil 
O'Meara,  is  safe  passage  to  France  or  Holland, 
— and  here  is  your  share  of  the  spoil,"  continued 
he,  pushing  half  a  dozen  rouleaus  towards  Bazil. 

The  small  lamp  which  hung  over  the  table, 
shed  but  an  imperfect  light  upon  the  skipper 
and  the  quill-driver  :  there  was  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  pair ; — the  bluff  and  impetuous  Bazil 
seemed  barely  to  restrain  his  indignation,  while 
the  cringing  Pennywise  seemed  to  crouch  and 
shrink  from  every  one. 

"  Take  it,  Bazil,"  said  Mark,  pushing  the 
money  towards  Bazil. 

"  You  are  too  liberal  with  this  money,  Master 
Penny  wise,"  said  Bazil ;  "  come,"  said  he,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  "  speak  the  truth  and  shame  the 
devil,  you  have  robbed  Lynch  Bodkin  and 
Mac  Drone." 

"  Not  robbed,  Bazil,  no,  not  robbed,*' 
stammered  Mark,  li  I  only  took  a  share  of 
what  I  have  toiled  to  make  for  so  many 
years." 
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€C  Took  the  devil!"  thundered  Bazil,  "you 
have  robbed  your  masters. " 

"  Not  so  loud,  Bazil ;  honour  amongst  thieves, 
you  know." 

"  I'm  no  thief,"  said  Bazil  fiercely :  "  I  never 
defrauded  my  employers  of  a  single  farthing ;  lay 
your  hand  upon  your  heart,  Mark  Penny  wise, 
and  say  the  same." 

"  Stuff,"  said  Mark,  attempting  to  gather  a 
smile  upon  his  high-cheeked,  long-nosed,  sallow 
countenance ;  "  you  a  free-trader,  and  pretend 
to  be  honest !" 

"  By  this  cutlass,"  cried  Bazil,  snatching  one 
from  a  beam ;  "  if  any  other  man,  but  a  con- 
temptible quill-driver,  made  me  such  a  speech, 
I  would  cleave  him  to  the  chine ;  and  forsooth, 
because  I  break  through  the  tyrannical  laws 
with  which  England,  in  the  plenitude  of  her 
power,  has  chosen  to  beset  my  native  land, — 
the  land,  where  my  forefathers  were  chiefs  and 
princes  for  centuries ;  aye,  and  could  send  fleets, 
not  merely  to  carry  the  wines  of  France  into 
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our  ports,  but  to  ravage  her  shores,  and  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  did  not 
respect  the  green  flag  of  Erin  ; — if  following  the 
noble  example  of  my  forefathers,  I  launch  my 
ship,  and  try  my  fortunes  upon  the  wave,  must 
I  cease  to  be  an  honest  man  ?" 

"  There  is  no  such  great  difference  between 
us,"  said  Mark,  brushing  up  the  stiff,  black  hair, 
off  his  forehead,  and  lowering  his  well-defined, 
black  eyebrows  ;  "  you  called  me  a  robber, 
friend  Bazil,  forgetting  that  I  am  your  own 
blood  relation  ;  if  I  am  a  robber,  you  are  a 
greater,  that's  all," 

"  How  dare  you  presume  to  compare  yourself 
to  me,"  said  Bazil,  angrily  ;  "  there  is  as  much 
likeness  between  us,  as  between  the  undermining 
mole  and  the  hunted  wolf." 

"  Oh !  very  fine,  very  fine,  Captain  Bazil," 
said  Mark ;  "  the  wolf  is  a  greater  robber  than 
the  mole,  and  I  have  heard  you  toast,  '  the 
little   gentleman   in   black,  who  threw  up  the 
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hillock  upon  which  King  William's  horse  stum- 
bled,' one  fine  day."  ' 
u  No,  no,  Mr.  Mark  Penny  wise,"  said  Bazil, 
sternly;  "  there  is  a  time  for  all  things;  I  like 
a  joke  when  it  is  not  carried  too  far;  fair  play 
is  bonnie  play,  as  the  Scot  says,  and  if  I  run 
my  cargo  of  hollands,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  on 
our  coast,  I  do  so  at  my  own  peril,  and  in  open 
defiance  of  laws,  which  were  framed  by  the 
enslavers  of  my  native  land ;  but  you,  who  have 
been  treated  as  a  friend  by  your  employers,  rob 
them  in  the  end  at  the  heel  of  the  hunt;  answer 
me  one  question,  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Lynch  Bodkin 
and  Mac  Drone,  that  you  intended  to  bolt  with 
their  cash-box  ?  no,  I'll  answer  for  it  you  did 
not ;  now,  I  tell  the  whole  of  the  Preventive 
Coast-guard,  that  I  will  continue  to  import  such 
goods  as  I  like  into  Ireland,  in  spite  of  their 
teeth.  They  made  a  bold  stroke  to  catch  me 
to-night,  though — but  I  have  a  notion,  Mark 
Pennywise,  that  such  a  posse  of  armed  men, 
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would  never  have  lauched  fishermen's  boats  on 
such  a  night,  after  the  Osprey, — there  was  some- 
thing else  in  the  wind ; — I  feel  convinced  that 
the  Sheriff's  men  and  constables,  were  mingled 
with  the  excisemen,  that  Lynch  Bodkin  had 
missed  his  cash,  and  dispatched  the  constables 
after  his  runaway  clerk ;  and  thus,"  cried  Bazil, 
smiting  his  fist  on  the  table,  w  I  have  been 
nearly  sacrificed  on  your  account." 

"  All  supposition,"  said  Mark,  quietly  return- 
ing the  rouleaus  to  the  bag  from  which  he  had 
taken  them. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  all  that 
money  ?"  inquired  Bazil. 

"  Hum  !  have  not  made  up  my  mind  exactly," 
said  Mark ;  "  I  might  do  something  handsome 
with  it  in  America." 

"  Oh,  if  you  wish  to  do  something  handsome 
with  it,  you  need  not  go  so  far  away,"  said 
Bazil. 

"  France/'  said  Mark ;  et  in  France  one  might 
turn  a  penny,  if  one  knew  the  lingo." 
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"Ireland,  I  should  think,  would  be  your 
ground  after  all,  Mark  Penny  wise." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Mark,  "they  will  have  me 
in  the  '  Hue  and  Cry/  " 

"  Go  back  again  to  Galway,  that  is  your 
ground,"  said  Bazil;  "throw  yourself  at  the 
feet  of  your  old  employers,  confess  the  truth, 
and  count  upon  their  mercy  and  forbearance." 

"  Never !"  said  Mark  ;  "  only  think  of  the 
disgrace, — the  shame: — never! — I'll  never  set 
foot  on  Irish  ground  again,  that's  all,  that's  all 
about  it." 

"  It  is  not  all  that  is  about  it,"  cried  Bazil ; 
"  and  by  Jove,  I'll  not  be  a  party  to  this  bare- 
faced robbery, — I  am  hunted  enough  without 
this  ;  I'll  not  shield  a  sculker  in  my  boat ;  give 
up  the  money  forthwith,"  said  Bazil,  grasping 
the  portmanteau. 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot  part  with  it,"  screamed 
Mark,  clutching  the  portmanteau  and  bags  with 
both  hands ;  "  I'll  part  with  it  with  life  only," 
he  screamed,  as  Bazil  sprung  up  like  a  lion, 
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and  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  the  lamp, 
shivered  it  in  pieces. 

But  a  new  claimant  entered  the  arena,  when 
Mungo  Steadstaff,  who  had  been  awakened  by 
the  stormy  dialogue  between  the  clerk  and  free- 
trader, forgetting  where  he  was,  leaped  from  the 
berth,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  money  bags 
also,  exclaiming :  — "  When  rogues  fall  out, 
honest  men  will  come  by  their  own  ;" — but  in 
the  midst  of  the  row,  Bazii  put  his  finger  to  his 
lip,  and  piped  away  with  such  effect,  that  the 
watch  rushed  into  the  cabin  with  dark  lanterns, 
and  half-a-dozen  daring  looking  fellows,  stood 
round  the  Captain,  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in 
a  twinkling. 

"  Secure  this  gentleman,"  said  Bazil,  pointing 
to  Mark  Pennywise,  who  lay  crouching  amidst 
the  money  bags  under  the  table,  from  which  he 
was  hauled  instanter,  and  a  pair  of  handcuffs 
kept  his  hands  from  picking  and  stealing. 

Bazil  then  turned  to  Mungo,  but,  however 
stern  his  intentions  may  have  been,  they  were 
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quickly  mollified  in  perceiving  the  Quaker  with 
both  hands  spread  upon  his  left  eye,  stamping 
vehemently  with  both  feet,  as  he  whirled  round 
and  round  like  a  dancing  dervise,  while  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Oh,  my  eye,  my  eye,  my  miserable  eye; 
my  covetous  eye,  my  lustful  eye  ;  ha,  ha,  thou 
hast  caught  it  at  last ;  ha,  ha,  put  out  by  the 
fingers  of  the  ungodly  in  a  midnight  brawl. 
What  shall  men  say  hereafter,  if  I  live  to  pre- 
sent my  countenance  at  our  meeting  ?  Well 
may  the  Elders  rebuke  me,  and  the  scoffers 
wink  at  me ;  the  finger  of  scorn  will  be  pointed 
at  me  ;  bargain  drivers  will  get  the  blind  side 
of  me.  Help,  help,  I  consume  away  like  a 
snail,  and  am  feeble  as  water." 

And  having  thus  given  vent  to  his  sorrows, 
the  hapless  Mungo  tumbled  back  into  the  arms 
of  one  of  the  men ;  another  held  a  lantern  to 
his  eye,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  eyelid 
and  part  of  his  cheek  had  been  merely  scratched ; 
i  2 
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and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  weakness 
and  heaviness  which  had  seized  him  merely 
arose  from  sea-sickness,  of  which  we  had  abun- 
dant proof  the  moment  poor  Mungo  was  stowed 
into  the  berth  again  ;  and,  though  somewhat 
inclined  to  sympathise  with  him,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  laughter  while  listening  to  his  pious 
ejaculations,  mingled  with  sighs,  groans,  and 
confessions  of  his  manifold  sins  and  transgres- 
sions, between  the  violent  strainings  of  his 
malady. 

Bazil  now  desired  the  men  to  retire,  and 
began  to  collect  the  rouleaus  which  had  been 
scattered  about  the  cabin  in  the  fray ;  and 
having  counted  the  money  bags,  he  stowed  them 
into  the  small  portmanteau  again  ;  and  turning 
to  Mark  Pennywise,  who  stood  in  a  corner  with 
his  hands  clasped  together,  he  demanded  the 
key  of  the  portmanteau. 

"  The  portmanteau  is  my  property,  at  all 
events,'5  said  Mark  in  a  whining  voice;  "  ah, 
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Bazil,  Bazil,  you  forget  old  times;  you  have 
treated  me  like  a  dog ;  you  call  me  a  robber, 
and  still  you  do  not  hesitate  to  rob  me  yourself." 

"  Don't  tempt  me  to  send  you  overboard," 
cried  Bazil;  "robbed  you/' quoth  he,  "that 
would  not  be  worth  a  mere  footpad's  while. 
This  money/'  said  Bazil,  "belongs  to  Lynch 
Bodkin  and  Mac  Drone,  and  to  them  it  shall 
forthwith  be  returned." 

"  And  do  you  think  they  will  thank  you  for 
your  pains  ?"  said  Mark ;  "do  you  think  that 
close-handed  Lynch  will  give  you  a  farthing  for 
your  trouble  ?" 

"  Why,  d — n  your  eyes,"  thundered  Bazil, 
"  I  don't  care  that,"  said  he,  snapping  his 
fingers,  "  for  all  the  thanks  in  Galway ;  and  as 
to  rewards,  I'll  put  one  to  windward  for  myself 
this  time." 

"  You  are  the  master  here,"  said  Mark,  sub- 
missively, "  but  the  whole  of  that  money  does 
not  belong  to  the  Firm ;  I  have  a  claim  upon 
some  of  it." 
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"  What  do  you  claim?"  said  Bazil. 

"  Two  years  salary,"  said  Mark  Penny  wise. 

"  And  how  much  may  that  be  V  inquired 
Bazil,  opening  the  portmanteau. 

"  Only  two  hundred  pounds,"  said  Mark, 
with  a  groan. 

"  I'll  set  that  sum  aside  till  we  see  farther," 
said  Bazil,  as  he  extracted  four  rouleaus  from  a 
bag,  and  locked  them  up  in  one  of  his  strong 
boxes ;  and  soon  after  Bazil  went  on  deck,  and 
we  heard  his  stern  voice  hollowing  '  bout  ship/ 
and  presently  the  creaking  of  the  yards,  aud 
lurching  of  the  vessel  told  us  that  he  was  in 
earnest. 

"  I'll  lay  forty  to  one,"  said  Mark  Pennywise, 
while  a  smile  broke  over  his  woe-begone  coun- 
tenance, "  that  Bazil,  in  the  midst  of  his  fool- 
hardiness,  gets  into  the  net ;  for  so  sure  as 
he  shews  his  jib  in  Gal  way  Bay,  he'll  have 
the  Barnacle  cutter,  which  lies  off  Bally- 
nahinch,  feathering  after  him  ;  while  the  Pike 
cruiser,    if  she  gets  her   eye   upon   him,   will 
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make    him    sup   sorrow   in   the   midst  of    his 
boasting." 

Hearing  these  sad  predictions,  I  went  on 
deck  to  warn  Bazil  of  his  danger.  I  found  him 
beside  the  helmsman,  conning  the  ship  himself, 
while  the  roar  of  breakers  a-head  told  that  the 
coast  was  not  far  distant. 

"  Pshaw  !  never  mind  that  fellow,"  said  Bazil ; 
"  we  must  not  be  frightened  from  doing  our 
duty  to  our  neighbour,  even  by  the  Barnacle 
cutter.  Keep  her  away  there  a  point,"  continued 
he,  turning  to  the  helmsman,  "  we'll  take  her  in 
by  the  Magpie  Rock,  and  round  the  Diver, 
stand  between  Innis  and  the  main;  never 
mind,"  said  he,  turning  to  me,  "  the  coast  guard 
will  never  take  me  to  be  a  free-trader,  they  will 
not  expect  to  see  the  Osprey  skimming  up 
towards  the  old  town  of  Galway ;  but  to  make 
sure  work,  I'll  not  carry  on  too  far." 

As  the  waves   and  spray  frequently  dashed 
over  the  deck,  and  the  wind  was  piercing  cold, 
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I  soon  went  below  again,  and  remained  in  the 
cabin  till  Bazil  entered  it  hastily. 

"  I  don't  like  to  run  up  to  the  town,"  said  he, 
with  a  comical  expression  of  countenance, 
"  neither  do  I  like  to  quit  the  craft  myself;  but 
if  you  have  no  objection  to  perform  a  friendly 
turn,  just  take  my  place  in  the  stern-sheets  of 
the  boat  alongside ;  the  men  will  land  you  as 
near  the  town  as  possible ;  take  this  portmanteau 
or  leather  case  under  your  arm  to  Lynch 
Bodkin's  house,  knock  him  up,  bid  him  count 
his  money,  hold  his  tongue,  and  be  thankful ; 
and  further  to  take  no  proceedings  against  Mark 
Pennywise,  if  he  does,  my  heavy  hatred  will 
light  upon  him  ;  then,"  continued  Bazil,  "  return 
to  the  boat  and  come  on  board,  and  let  us  hear 
the  result  of  your  expedition." 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  skipper ;  took 
the  portmanteau  under  my  arm,  got  into  the 
long  boat  which  he  had  launched  alongside,  in 
which  the  men  had  already  rigged  up  a  sail,  and 
we  flew   over  the  waves   at    a  spanking  rate, 
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having  both  wind,  tide,  and  six  feathering  oars 
in  our  favour.  I  landed  half  a  mile  below  the 
town,  and  the  men  immediately  pulled  away 
from  the  shore  again. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  rejoiced  to  find  myself  once  more  upon 
terra  firma,  and  walked  with  an  elastic  step  into 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  suburbs  of  Gal  way, 
till  two  men,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes  in  great 
coats  and  armed  with  guns,  demanded.  «  Who 
goes  there  ?" 

"A  friend!"  said  I.  , 

"  Advance  friend,"  said  one  of  the  men; 
"  advance  and  give  the  word  and  counter-sign.'' 

I  had  neither  word  nor  yet  counter-sign  to 
give,  and  the  dialogue  was  speedily  terminated 
by  one  of  the  men  advancing  towards  me  with 
his  gun  at  full  cock,  while  he  declared,  in  a 
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pompous  voice,  that  I  was  arrested  in  the  king's 
name. 

"  I  am  going  about  my  lawful  business,"  said 
I,  "  I  am  returning  from  a  long  journey :  it  is 
a  hard  thing  to  arrest  a  man  for  having  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  out  of  his  bed,  at  a  most  unseason- 
able hour." 

"  Business,"  said  one  of  the  yeoman;  "who 
thinks  to  impose  upon  me,  with  such  a  story  as 
that  I" 

u  Take  this  fellow  to  the  guard-house,"  said 
a  third  yeoman,  who  now  advanced  to  the 
speaker. 

"  Or  rather  to  the  respectable  house  of  Lynch 
Bodkin  and  MacDrone,"  said  I. 

"  Ha  !"  said  one  of  the  men  ;  "  well,  it  is  no 
lie  to  say — that  man  makes  money  while  others 
sleep." 

"  Come  on,  then,"  said  they,  "  we  will  conduct 
you  to  that  gentleman's  house,"  and  thus  escorted 
I  was  marched  through  the  streets  of  Galway  to 
Lynch  Bodkin's  door.     The  yeoman  knocked, 
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a  light  was  seen  glimmering  in  the  front  rooms, 
and  presently  Lynch  Bodkin  opened  the  door 
himself;  his  withered  and  care-worn  brows  were 
covered  with  a  small  seal-skin  cap,  from  under 
which  his  haggard  eyes  glanced  upon  us,  as  he 
inquired,  "  Have  ye  caught  him !  Have  ye 
caught  the  villain,  so  soon  ?" 

u  We  have,  sir,"  replied  one  of  the  yeomen, 
with  unblushing  effrontery. 

"  Thank  you,  my  friends,"  said  I,  turning  to 
the  yeomen ;  "  I  do  not  stand  in  need  of  your 
protection  any  longer." 

"  Who  is  this,  who  is  this  ?"  said  Lynch, 
raising  his  candle,  and  advancing  to  survey  me ; 
— "  Oh,  it's  you,  young  Oakleigh,"  said  he  ; — 
a and  where  is  Mark ?  where  is  that  rascal?" 

"  You  shall  hear  all  about  it,  in  five  minutes," 
said  I. 

"  Come  in,  come  in/'  said  Lynch,  while  his 
teeth  chattered;  "  good — good  night,  gentle- 
men," said  he,  turning  to  the  guards,  who  looked 
rather  foolish,  as   Lynch  coolly   slammed   the 
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door  in  their  faces  ;  "  we  have  not  been  in  bed 
all  night,"  said  he,  as  we  entered  his  parlour, 
in  which  Ignatius  Mac  Drone  lay  snoring  upon 
the  sofa ;  the  tables  were  covered  with  a  strange 
medley  of  account-books,  bottles,  decanters, 
letters,  ink-stands,  bill-books,  and  bunches  of 
keys. 

•  What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?  what  have  you 
to  tell  ?"  said  Lynch  Bodkin,  as  he  clasped  his 
hands  in  an  agony  of  suspense. 

I  told  him  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  all 
that  I  knew  of  the  transaction,  hinted  at 
the  critical  situation  in  which  I  had  left  Bazil 
O'Meara,  and  then  set  the  portmanteau  before 
him. 

Lynch  soon  tore  it  open,  examined  the  bags, 
broke  a  rouleau  in  each,  to  ascertain  that  all  was 
right,  and  then  leaping  up  like  a  madman,  danced 
about  the  room. 

Ignatius  Mac  Drone,  awakened  by  the  distur- 
bance of  his  partner,   sat  up  and  stared  full  at 
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him,  exclaiming :  "  What  is  the  matter  ?   what 
next,  what  next?" 

"  That,"  said  Lynch,  snapping  off  his  seal- 
skin cap,  and  flinging  it  into  Mac  Drone's  face ; 
"  get  up  out  of  that,  you  hog." 

"  Hillo,  Lynch,  are  you  taking  leave  of  your 
senses  V  cried  Mac  Drone,  wiping  his  face. 

"  Get  up,  get  up,"  cried  Lynch ;  and 
catching  hold  of  the  lazy  Mac  Drone's  collar, 
he  dragged  him  round  and  round  the  room, 
while  Mac  Drone  vainly  struggled  to  free  himself 
from  his  partner's  grasp,  and  then  collared  him 
also,  protesting  all  the  while  that  Lynch  was 
beside  himself. 

"  Look  there,  you  dog,  you,"  cried  Lynch? 
allowing  his  partner  to  glance  over  the  portman- 
teau, "  look  there,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  we  are 
made  up  again,  Lynch  Bodkin  and  Mac  Drone 
for  ever,"  he  cried ;  "  we  can  hold  up  our  heads 
with  the  best  of  them,  hurra,"  he  shouted, 
relaxing    his    grasp   from    his   partner's   neck. 
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But  no  sooner  was  the  potent  Mac  Drone 
released,  than  he  tumbled  backwards  upon  the 
table,  and  sent  the  books,  glasses,  portmanteau, 
and  money  bags  spinning  about  the  floor,  upon 
which  an  ancient  Newfoundland  dog,  who  had 
lain  quietly  under  the  table,  set  up  a  most  hor- 
rible howl,  and  attacked  the  prostrate  Mac 
Drone,  who  in  his  turn,  broke  a  decanter  against 
the  wall  ;  while  Lynch,  overpowered  with  his 
violent  exertions,  leaped  over  the  fallen  table, 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa. 

Having  re-lighted   the   candles,   and  helped 

Mr.  Mac  Drone  to  rise,  1  set  the  table  upon  its 
legs  again,  and  replaced  some  of  the  books,  the 

portmanteau  and  its  heavy  contents. 

"  How  the  devil  did  you  recover  the  money  V* 

inquired   Ignatius    in  his    turn  ;    and  again   I 

was  obliged  to  give   a   long    history   of  Bazil 

O'Meara's  prowess. 

"  And  Bazil  is  actually  in  the  bay,"  said  Mac 

Drone ;  "  zounds  !  where's  my  hat,   I'll  go  on 
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board  and  thank  him  in  person;  and  Mark 
Pennywise,  where  is  he  ?" 

"  On  board  the  Osprey,  also,"  said  I ;  "  and 
if  you  please,  I'll  start  off  also,  as  Captain  Bazil 
waits  to  hear  if  all  is  right." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  exclaimed  Lynch  Bodkin,  start- 
ing up ;  "  let  us  see  if  we  have  all  safe  before 
you  go." 

"  Count  your  money,"  said  I ;  and  Lynch 
approaching  the  table,  began  to  count  the 
rouleaus  in  every  bag  with  great  celerity,  setting 
down  the  amount  of  cash  in  a  small  pocket- 
book. 

"  Why,  how  is  this,  Mr.  Oakleigh  ?"  said  he  ; 
"  you  told  me  I  had  all  my  money  back  again." 

"  I  told  you  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  I, 
somewhat  piqued  ;  "  I  handed  you  all  I  received 
from  Bazil  O'Meara,  and  I  know  not  how  much 
you  have  lost,  nor  yet  how  much  you  have 
received." 

"  Then  you  may   tell  Bazil  O'Meara  from 
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me,  that  we  are  short  two  hundred  pounds  of 
the  cash,  carried  off  by  that  greatest  of  all  rascals, 
unhanged,  Mark  Pennywise." 

"  If  that  be  all,"  said  I ;  "  I  can  inform  you, 
that  Mark  Pennywise  claimed  that  sum  for 
wages  due  to  him,  and  Captain  Bazil  retained 
the  sum  in  his  hands,  till  he  heard  if  such  was 
the  case.', 

"  Such  is  not  the  case,"  cried  Lynch. 

"  Such  is  the  case,"  said  Mac  Drone;  "  look 
at  his  account,  he  has  not  drawn  a  penny  for 
two  years,  and  if  we  had  listened  to  his  terms, 
and  given  him  a  partner's  share,  all  this  would 
have  been  avoided." 

"  Trash,  trash,'*  cried  Lynch  ;  w  don't  expose 
your  lamentable  ignorance,  Ignatius,  if  you 
please ;  that  salary, — that  money, — the  two  hun- 
dred pounds  is  forfeited.  I  say  Mark  Penny- 
wise  has  forfeited  that  sum, — he  has  no  legal 
right  to  retain  it." 

61  As  to  law,"  said  I,  "  I  beg  to  inform  you, 
that  Captain  O'Meara  requests  you  will  take  no 
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legal  steps  against  Mark  Penny  wise  ; — you  have 
recovered  your  money,  and  if  the  salary  was  due 
a  few  days  ago,  I  think  it  is  due  still ;  however, 
act  as  ye  please,  for  I  must  start  off." 

Here  a  hurried  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  partners,  MacDrone  urging  Lynch 
Bodkin  to  do  something  handsome,  which  the 
other  as  stoutly  objected  to  do. 

"  Farewell,  Mr.  Oakleigh,  shake  hands  — 
shake  hands,"  said  Lynch,  stretching  out  his 
ink -stained  fingers  to  me;  "if  ever  you  come 
this  way,  make  my  house  your  home,  farewell ; 
give  my  best  regards  to  Captain  O'Meara,  tell 
him  I  thank — thank,  and  present  him  with 
a — hem,  five  pounds." 

«  D n  your  five  pounds,"  roared  Ignatius, 

"  fifty,  aye,  fifty  pounds,"  continued  he  ;  "  for 
his  too  generous  and  handsome  conduct." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Ignatius,  since  you  say  the  word, 
let  it  be  fifty,"  said  Lynch,  handing  me  one  of 
the  blue  papered  rouleaus;  "as  to  Mark 
Pennywise,"  said  Lynch,  "tell  him  to  fly  the 
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country,  he  has  no  more  business  to  do  in  Gal- 
way,  at  all  events." 

I  bid  the  singular  pair  farewell,  and  hastened 
from  the  house,  when  I  was  pursued  by  the 
generous  Ignatius,  he  came  running  down  the 
street  after  me  without  his  hat. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "you  must  not 
mind  what  that  singular  old  Lynch  says  or  does  : 
come  back  again  to  our  house,  and  I  promise 
you  I'll  install  you  in  Mark  Pennywise's  shoes, 
aye,  and  help  you  to  keep  the  books  into  the 
bargain." 

I  thanked  Ignatius,  but  declined  his  offer,  at 
the  same  time  confided  to  his  care  and  protection 
my  poor  steed  Whitefoot. 

"  I'll  take  more  care  of  him,  than  if  he  was 
my  own,"  said  he  ;  "  and  here  is  a  small  sum, 
which  you  must  and  shall  take,  for  your  own 
private  wants  ;  don't  refuse  me  or  we  shall 
quarrel  in  the  midst  of  the  street,  I  tell  you." 

"  Keep  it,"  said  I,  "  till  I  return  ;  I  should  only 
lose  it,  my  good  sir  ; — but  remind  Mr.    Lynch 

VOL.    II.  K 
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Bodkin  to  return  the  fifty  pounds  I  left  in  his 
hands,  to  the  proper  quarter," — and  having  said 
so,  I  darted  away  from  Ignatius  MacDrone  and 
arrived  safely  at  the  spot  on  which  1  had  landed 
from  the  boat ;  my  voice  was  soon  answered  by 
the  splash  of  oars  in  the  gloomy  water,  and  im- 
mediately the  boat  approached  the  shelving 
rock,  I  leaped  into  the  stern-sheets,  took  the 
helm,  and  we  stole  quietly  from  the  shore,  and 
having  got  out  of  gun-shot,  rigged  up  our  sail 
again  and  returned  slowly  to  the  Osprey,  which 
we  found  lying  under  bare  poles  in  the  lee  of  a 
small  barren  island. 


CHAPTER  X, 

The  morning  dawned  coldly  upon  us  as  we 
boarded  the  Osprey.  Captain  Bazil  was  aloft 
with  a  small  glass,  and  suddenly  his  deep  voice 
was  heard  hollowing  to  the  men,  and  in  a 
moment  all  was  hurry  and  confusion  ;  the  boat's 
crew  hauling  up  the  boat,  others  clambering 
aloft  unfurling  the  sails,  while  four  men  delibe- 
rately loaded  the  long  fourteen -pounder. 

"  Set  me  ashore  !  set  me  ashore  !  ye  sons  of 
Belial,''  roared  Mungo  Steadstaff,  as  he  walked, 
distractedly  up  and  down  the  deck. 

"  Mind  your  eye,  Broadbrim,"  said  one  of  the 
sailors,  as  a  rope  was  hauled  tautly  athwart  the 
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back  of  the  Quaker's  head,  and  sent  his  hat  flying 
forward  to  the  bows,  where  it  was  caught  by  a 
boy  before  it  took  a  dip  in  the  briny  waves. 

"  Bazil,  Bazil,  set  me  on  shore,"  cried 
Mungo,  the  moment  the  skipper  set  foot  on 
deck. 

"  Stand  aside,  get  below  as  fast  as  ye  can," 
was  Bazil's  reply. 

"  I  have  tarried  below  long  enough,"  said 
Mungo,  somewhat  testily,  "  I  am  weary  of  this 
rocking ;  yea,  my  very  bones  are  crazed  with  the 
motion  of  thy  vessel. " 

64  You  won't  go  below,"  said  Bazil,  "  very 
good,  very  good ; — you  will  die  game  I  see ;  here 
take  this  musket,  or  stand  behind  this  gun,  and 
hold  the  rammer,  and  — "  , 

"  How,  what,  die ! — musket,  rammer,  and 
cannon,"  gasped  Mungo,  as  he  followed  Bazil 
about  the  deck. 

"  Get  to  your  post  then,"  said  Bazil,  "  for  if 
we  have  not  a  cap  full  of  wind,  to  clear  us  out 
of  this,  in  ten  minutes,  we  will  have  the  Bar- 
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nacle  cutter  peppering  our  quarters,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  And  think  thee,  think  thee,  I  will  have 
my  quarters  peppered  on  thy  account,  Bazil 
O'Meara,"  said  Mungo,  clapping  his  hands  on 
his  drab  skirts,  in  a  very  dubious  manner. 

"  Not  on  my  account  solely,  but  upon  your 
own,  Mungo,"  replied  Bazil,  "  you  are  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  being  taken  on  board  a  free 
trader,  I  suppose." 

"  No,  verily,  and  indeed  I  am  not,"  replied 
Mungo,  sadly  alarmed. 

"  Death,  imprisonment,  fines,  and  sometimes 
stripes,"  said  Bazil,  winking  at  me. 

"  Death  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  Mungo, 
"  it  is  too  horrible  to  be  calmly  contemplated 
at  such  a  moment,  and  fines  and  stripes  are  the 
portion  of  fools." 

' '  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  be  considered  a 
wise  man,''  said  Bazil,  "  you  will  follow  my 
advice,  and  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  taken. 

**  This  is  a  great  strait,"  said  Mungo,   "  but 
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truly,  if  I  stay  here  on  deck  to  be  shot  at,  and 

abominable  to  contemplate,  deprived  of  some 

of  my  bodily  members,  or  slain,  my  wisdom  will 

then  avail  me  but  little ;  therefore,  do  ye  who 

consider  yourselves  wise  men,  stay  here  while 

I  go   down  below  and   examine   my  thoughts 

privily,  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  till  it  pleaseth 

the  Lord  to  deliver  me  out  of  the  hands  of  evil 

doers,"  and  having  thus  said,  Mungo  ran  to  the 

hatchway  and  disappeared. 

The  crew  of  the  Osprey,  some  twenty   hands, 

now  mustered  on  deck,  the  majority  were  Irish 

from    Bazil     O'Meara's     own     district,    wild, 

thoughtless    looking   fellows,    they    seemed    to 

follow  the  skipper's  fortunes,  and  to  work  the 

i 
vessel  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ;  of  the  rest,  one 

was  a  Scot,  another  a  Manksman,  and  two  half 
Dutch  half  Flemish  dare  devils,  eked  out  the 
score,  to  which  two  boys,  brothers  of  one  of  the 
Irishmen,  had  been  recently  added  as  supernu- 
meraries. Every  eye  was  anxiously  turned  to  the 
North-west    of    the    Island,  round  which    the 
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long  low  bowsprit,  and  sharp  cut-water  of  the 
Barnacle  soon  made  its  appearance. 

"  She  is  only  on  the  look  out,"  said  one  of 
men,   "she  has  not  seen  us  yet." 

This  observation  was  correct,  the  Barnacle 
walked  into  the  bay  before  she  discovered  us, 
and  before  she  tacked,  the  cap  full  of  wind,  so 
earnestly  prayed  for,  was  sent  into  the  topsail  of 
the  Osprey,and  bore  us  from  the  lee  of  the  Island; 
— we  were  far  from  being  safe,  however,  for  the 
Barnacle  was  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  astern,  when  we  rounded  the  southern 
point  of  Arran,  and  stood  along  the  coast ;  here 
the  sailing  powers  of  the  Osprey  were  called 
forth,  and  we  skimmed  along  the  curling  waves 
beautifully  ;  nevertheless,  Bazil  never  relin- 
quished the  glass. 

"  She  sticks  to  us  like  a  midge,"  said  he ; 
"  hang  it,  she  is  a  tight  bit  of  goods  after  all." 

"  She  lost  her  luck  when  she  changed  her 
name,"  said  a  fine  broad  chested  fellow  who  was 
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one  of  Bazil's  warrant  officers,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  title  of  Boatswain. 

"  Aye,  they  might  as  well  have  left  her  the 
Colleen  Das  as  they  found  her,"  replied  Bazil, 
"  but  the  Barnacle  is  a  name  good  enough  for 
the  wild  geese  on  board  her/' 

"  Many  a  time  old  Ben  MacCaul  at  Ostend 
asks  after  her,"  said  the  Boatswain  ;  "  he  says 
she  can  walk  away  from  any  craft  in  the 
Channel— " 

68  Then  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that  he 
suffered  her  to  be  overhauled  by  the  blue  sharks 
in  Bantry  Bay." 

"  He  says  they  boarded  him  at  night,"  replied 
the  Boatswain. 

"  Aye,  aye,  a  likely  story  that,  too,"  said  Bazil, 
*'  whoever  caught  old  Ben  napping  ?  confound 
this  Barnacle,"  said  he,  "  she  keeps  her  place  as 
if  she  meant  to  be  troublesome." 

The  forenoon  was  thus  spent  in  alternately 
watching  the  Barnacle    in   our  wake,   and  re- 
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connoitring  strange  sails,  every  one  of  which 
was  narrowly  scanned  by  the  crew  ;  the  skipper 
seemed  sadly  put  out  at  the  perseverance  with 
which  he  was  chased  from  the  coast,  sometimes 
he  swore  he  would  lie  to  and  have  a  short  yarn 
with  the  Barnacle ;  at  other  times  he  would 
slap  the  breech  of  the  long  gun  which  had 
been  hauled  astern,  snap  his  fingers,  and  declare 
he  would  send  a  note  of  invitation  out  of  her 
muzzle  to  those  laggards  behind.  On  the  whole 
I  could  perceive  he  was  ill  at  ease. 

"  Well,  thank  my  stars/'  said  Bazil,  in  a  low 
tone  to  me,  "  I  have  nothing  on  board  to  con- 
demn me,  the  cargo  is  discharged,  and  the  guns 
alone,  aye,  there  is  the  rub." 

11  But  I  don't  see  why  you  should  not  carry 
guns  to  protect  your  vessel  if  you  like,"  said  I. 

"  A  sail  on  the  lee  bow,"  sung  out  a  boy 
aloft. 

Bazil  went  aloft  to  reconnoitre  the  strange 
sail,   and  soon  came  down  again;   "  It    never 
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rains  but  it  pours,"  said  he,  "  I  know  by  the 
cut  of  her  jib  what  she  is  after." 

"  What  is  she?"  said  I,  anxious  to  hear  the 
worst. 

"  I  may  be  mistaken,"  said  Bazil,  "  and  I 
hope  I  am,  she  looks  like  a  cruiser  from  Cove." 

Several  of  the  men  who  had  been  aloft  con- 
firmed the  skipper's  opinion,  upon  which  without 
much  deliberation  we  altered  our  course,  and 
instead  of  running  along  the  coast  stood  out 
into  the  blue  water ;  where  Bazil  declared  we 
would  have  fair  play,  lead  our  enemies  a  pretty 
dance,  and  give  them  the  heels  in  the  long 
run. 

The  wind  which  had  blown  lightly  from  the 
north-west  for  some  days,  shifted  due  north 
as  we  put  out  to  sea,  and  before  night  a 
regular  gale  set  in  from  the  north-east.  We 
had  lost  sight  of  the  Barnacle  for  some  time, 
but  the  cruiser,  to  whom  she  seemed  to  have 
resigned    the    chase,    seemed    determined    to 
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follow  us,  she  was  a  clean  built  fourteen  gun 
brig,  and  many  were  the  conjectures  and 
opinions  of  the  men  concerning  her  name, 
speed,  and  qualifications,  as  they  stood  round 
the  capstan  or  came  aft  to  look  at  their  formidable 
enemy  ;  at  sunset  she  seemed  to  have  gained  a 
little  upon  us,  and  when  the  moon  rose  we 
could  plainly  discern  the  light  tracery  of  her 
spars,  and  her  hull  rising  out  of  the  water,  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  behind  us.  Having  passed 
the  day  on  deck  in  no  small  suspense  and 
anxiety,  I  felt  more  wearied  and  fatigued 
than  if  I  had  taken  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  ; 
I  went  below  to  take  some  refreshment,  and 
leaning  back  upon  a  locker  was  soon  fast  asleep, 
nor  did  I  open  my  eyes  till  the  heavy  boom  of 
cannon  called  me  on  deck. 

The  morning  was  far  advanced,  and  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  waste  of  waters,  but  not 
alone,  for  the  gun  brig  was  still  in  our  wake,  not 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  us,  and 
she  had  just  saluted  us  with  her  bow   chasers, 
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she  had  every  stitch  of  canvas  set,  and  seemed 
bent  upon  overwhelming  our  little  Osprey. 

"  By  jingo,  that  last  tack  has  not  served  us," 
said  Bazil,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  some  of 
his  confidence  in  the  speed  of  his  little  vessel, 
"  our  only  chance  is  to  make  for  one  of  the 
French  ports.'' 

At  twelve  o'clock  Bazil  made  an  observation 
and  found  we  were  *  #  *  *  miles  from  Ireland 
and  still  distant  from  the  French  coast  more 
than  *  *  *  *  miles,  and  the  wind  having  shifted 
north,  again  the  Osprey  seemed  inclined  to 
give  her  pursuer  the  slip.  Another  day  and  night 
was  thus  spent,  the  cruiser  sometimes  losing  and 
sometimes  pulling  up  her  lost  ground. 

"  Land,  ho  !"  sung  out  one  of  the  boys  aloft, 
and  I  joined  my  voice  to  the  hearty  cheer  which 
broke  from  the  crew,  as  the  blue  outlines  of  the 
coast  of  France  became  discernible. 

"  I'll  walk  her  into  Brest  water,"  said  Bazil, 
"  if  all  the  Channel  fleet  were  on  the  offing,  it 
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is  better  to  be  taken  by  an  admiral  than  a  paltry 
cruiser  any  day.  There,  you  had  better  go 
below,"  said  Bazil  to  me,  as  a  shot  from  the 
bows  of  the  enemy  skipped  along  the  waves, 
a  few  rods  from  the  Osprey." 

I  refused  to  go  below — I  might  be  of  some 
use  on  deck  ;  I  remained  near  Bazil,  and  could 
not  help  admiring  the  coolness  and  deliberation 
with  which  he  gave  his  commands. 

"  Slew  round  that  gun,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
the  fourteen-pounder,  "  if  they  think  I  am  to 
be  blown  out  of  the  water  like  a  target — ,"  but 
his  speech  was  cut  short  by  a  shot  which  passed 
right  through  the  mainsail  above  his  head. 

"  Not  bad  that,"  said  Bazil,  "come,  they  im- 
prove, they  may  hit  a  turf  stack  flying,  as  they 
say  at  the  Back  of  the  Reek." 

We  had  neared  the  French  coast  considerably, 
and  with  a  glass  I  could  plainly  discern  houses 
and  trees  on  the  shore. 

"  Now  then,  my  boys,"  said  Bazil,  "  I'll  give 
them  a  touch   of  our  metal."     The  fourteen- 
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pounder  was  run  out  at  the  stern  port,  and 
Bazil  dropped  on  one  knee  and  looked  along 
her,  while  the  men  stood  round  him  silently 
watching  the  swelling  canvas  and  black  hull  of 
the  enemy,  as  she  rose  upon  the  waves  and 
bounded  after  us.  Bazil  did  not  give  the  word 
to  the  old  Scot,  who  acted  as  gunner  and  held 
a  slow  match,  till  the  Osprey  sank  between 
two  seas,  and  when  her  counter  almost  dipped 
in  the  water,  the  light  cloud  of  smoke  rose, 
every  eye  was  bent  upon  the  gun  brig,  and 
white  splinters  were  soon  seen  flying  from  her 
bows. 

"  Told,  told !  bravo,  bravo  !  old  girl,"  said 
Brazil,  slapping  the  gun,  "  you  have  returned 
the  compliment  bravely." 

I  thought  it  was  fool-hardy  in  Bazil  to  fire  at 
a  King's  ship,  and  had  said  so  before  the  gun 
was  run  out;  but  vexed  at  the  perseverance  of 
the  chase,  he  had  at  length  listened  to  the  ad? 
vice  of  the  reckless  crew,  and  the  consequences 
were  soon  perceptible,  when  the  cruiser  instead 
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of  firing  her  bow  chasers,  kept  her  head  away 
and  sent  a  broadside  at  us,  the  shot  whistled  and 
splashed  round  us,  cutting  up  the  rigging  and 
wounding  two  men  slightly. 

I  now  entreated  Bazil  not  to  persist,  but  his 
blood  was  up ;  he  told  me  peremptorily  to  go 
below,  reloaded  the  gun,  and  fired  upon  the 
cruiser  with  the  same  success,  the  distance 
between  the  vessels  was  fast  decreasing,  when  the 
cruiser  poured  another  broadside  at  the  Osprey, 
a  plank  started  from  the  deck ;  I  received  a 
smart  blow  on  the  leg,  and  soon  lay  sprawling 
beside  the  Boatswain,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
foot,  while  I  had  got  my  leg  laid  open  by  a 
splinter.  As  all  hands  were  turned  to  the  rigging 
and  I  was  only  in  the  way,  I  contrived  to  crawl 
down  the  hatch-way,  but  the  Boatswain  would 
not  quit  the  deck,  he  bound  up  his  shattered 
foot  in  a  black  silk  handkerchief,  propped  his 
back  against  the  binnacle,  and  continued  to 
cheer  and  encourage  the  men  to  their  work. 
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I  found  Mark  Pennywise  coiled  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  cabin,  and  endeavoured  to  stir 
him  up  to  assist  me  in  bandaging  my  leg,  which 
was  bleeding  profusely. 

"  I'm  no  surgeon,  go  to  the  cockpit,"  was  his 
churlish  reply.  I  next  addressed  myself  to 
Mungo  Steadstaff,  who  stretched  upon  his  face 
in  the  skipper's  berth,  kicked  up  his  heels 
and  uttered  a  pious  ejaculation  at  every  gun 
shot. 

1 s  What  would'st  thou,  who  art  thou?''  said 
Mungo,  still  burying  his  face  in  the  coverlet. 

"  I  am  wounded,  friend  Mungo,"  said  I. 

"  Thee  voice  is  familiar,  aye,  wounds  and 
bruises  and " 

"  And  I  beg  you  will  get  up  and  give  me 
some  assistance,"  said  I. 

"  Wounds?  oh  horrible,"  said  Mungo  in  a 
half  smothered  voice,  "  wounds  I  could  not  bear 
to  look  upon,  even  when  my  son  Abel  Hanks 
did  cleave  the  top  of  his  forefinger  with  a  pen- 
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knife,  I  could  not  bear  to  bandage  the  ghastly 
gaping  wound,  but  sent  him  unto  Philpot  Tubbs 
forthwith,  though  that  same  did  cost  me — " 

"  Lend  me  your  handkerchief,  at  least,"  said 
I,  interrupting  the  calculating  Quaker. 

"  I  know  not  where  it  is,"  said  Mungo,  "but 
if  thee  art  in  grievous  necessity,  take  one  of 
my  garters  and  leave  me  to  perish  in  peace. '' 

Here  Mark  Pennywise,  relenting  from  his 
harshness,  came  forward,  and  intimated  that  if 
I  unbound  his  hands  he  would  assist  me ;  and 
having  with  no  small  difficulty  loosened  the 
cord  which  confined  his  wrists,  he  began  to 
bandage  my  leg  with  Mungo  Steadstaff's  neck- 
cloth, which  he  found  upon  a  peg  close  to  the 
berth. 

"  This  must  be  dressed  again  and  soon,''  said 
Mark,  ''for  there  is  a  splinter  wedged  into  the 
calf,  which  I  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  ex- 
tract." 

"  Is  it  possible   you  have  been  tied  up  ever 
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since  ?''  said  I  to  Mark,  glancing  at  the  marks 
of  the  cords  upon  his  bony  wrists. 

"  Ah  Master  Oakleigh,  Master  Oakleigh,  little 
did  I  ever  think  I  would  be  so  barbarously 
treated  by  Bazil  O'Meara,  who,  to  his  shame  be 
it  spoken,  is  my  own  blood  relation." 

"  But  if  I  recollect  rightly,"  said  I,  "  it  was 
regular  handcuffs  which  were  put  upon  your 
wrists." 

"  Say  little  about  it,"  said  Mark  ;  "  but  I  call 
you  to  witness  that  I  have  been  a  prisoner  to 
Bazil  O'Meara,  and  now  have  the  goodness  to 
secure  this  knot  again,"  said  he,  turning  the 
cords  round  his  wrists ;  "  for  a  prisoner  I  will 
be,  and  as  such  I  will  be  respected,  by  arid  bye, 
when  we  are  boarded  by  the  King's  men. 
There  !  there !  hearken  to  that,"  said  Mark, 
"listen  to  that  crash,  a  yard  has  come  down 
with  a  run,  or  part  of  a  mast." 

"  I'll  go  bail — Oh,  woe,  woe  is  me,"  groaned 
Mungo,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  "  woe  is  me 
to  leave  my  habitation — " 
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Here  the  report  of  musketry  interrupted 
Mungo's  lamentation. 

"  I  am  another  Jonah,  a  Jonah  in  troubled 
waters,  yet  as  Jonah  in  the  whale's — " 

Here  a  round  shot  drove  through  one  of  the 
cabin  windows,  crashing  through  the  bulkhead 
into  the  hold. 

"  This  is  the  near  approach  of  death,"  cried 
Mungo,  "  where  shall  I  hide  me,  nay,  there  is 
no  back  doors — stripes  and  ghastly  wounds, 
sinner  that  I  am,  I  will  be  cut  off  before  I  have 
made  my  peace, — light  weights  hang  heavy  upon 
my  conscience — Oh  Mungo  Steadstaff,  Mungo 
Steadstaff,  examine  thyself  before  thee  go 
hence,  and  art  no  more  seen — oh,  the  sanded 
sugar  and  short  measure — Mungo  Steadstaff, 
Mungo  Steadstaff,  why  didst  thou — why  didst 
thou  cozen  Jonathan  Tid — Mungo  Steadstaff, 
Mungo  Steadstaff,  why  didst  thou  slander 
Ephraim  Pirn — Oh,  Mungo,  Mungo,  Mungo, 
thee  sad  backslider,  doth  not  old  Fillpail  rebuke 
thee  now  ?  she  seemeth  to  say,  '  where  are  the 
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strange  beasts  sold  as  my  daughters,'  alas,  and 
woe  is  me,  and  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken,  pub- 
licly in  the  fair  green — I  know  not,  but  I  will 
also  rid  myself  of  this  perilous  mundungus, 
neither  will  I  introduce  the  vile  weed  in  dis- 
guise of  wholesome  homespun  yarn  swathed  in 
good  blay  dowlass  into  my  back  store — Avaunt, 
tobacco  pipes  shall  not  tempt  me  again — Hol- 
lands I'll  loathe — brandy  I  despise,  and  potteen 
I  put  from  me  in  derision,—  smoke  shall  not  hide 
my  shame  any  more,  my  face  shall  be  clean  as 
the  goodly  dial  of  our  town  clock  upon  which 
the  sun  shineth." 

Here  the  roar  of  the  guns,  and  the  crashing 
of  spars,  drowned  the  Quaker's  confessions,  and 
while  I  lay  marvelling  that  the  cruiser  did  not 
board  us  at  once,  instead  of  firing  into  us,  a 
hearty  cheer  was  raised  on  deck,  and  notwith- 
standing, the  pain  of  my  leg,  I  endeavoured  to 
crawl  up  the  hatchway. 

The  sun  had  set,  we  were  close  to'  a  small 
fortified  Island,  and  the  cause  of  the  cheering 
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was  the  approach  of  a  French  frigate,  which 
had  opened  her  fire  upon  the  cruiser.  The 
Osprey  had  been  sadly  torn,  her  spars  and  rig- 
ging had  suffered  considerably,  and  a  third  of 
the  men  had  been  wounded,  though  none  of 
them  had  suffered  severely. 

A  few  broadsides  having  been  exchanged 
between  the  frigate  and  the  cruiser,  the  latter 
seemed  inclined  to  sheer  off; — and  in  a  short 
time  we  found  ourselves  unmolested,  and  quietly 
gliding  through  the  passage  du  Four  into  the 
Brest  waters. 
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"  We  have  not  escaped  scot  free/'  said  Bazil 
O'Meara,  as  he  walked  the  Osprey  into  the  port 
of  Brest,  within  the  booms  of  which  we  found 
several  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  small 
craft,  crouching  for  protection  under  the  formid- 
able batteries,  neither  able  nor  willing  to  put 
to  sea  and  engage  the  English  fleet,  which 
cruised  in  the  offing  and  endeavoured  to  blockade 
the  port. 

We  were  soon  boarded  by  the  port  officers, 
who  recognized  Bazil,  and  permitted  him  to 
land  with  some  of  his  crew  forthwith,  and  Bazil 
took  upon  himself  to  conduct  Mungo  SteadstafT, 
Mark  Pennywise,  and  myself,  to  Le  Bon  Diable, 
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a  small  cabaret,  in  a  miserable  street  in  the 
lower  town.  Here,  having  engaged  a  room  for 
us,  and  procured  us  fire,  candles,  and  some  re- 
freshment, he  returned  to  the  Osprey,  to  look 
after  the  crew. 

"  This  is  a  happy  release,"  said  Mungo  Stead- 
staff;  "  once  more  we  have  gotten  our  feet  upon 
dry  ground,  though  truly,  the  jerking  motion  of 
that  vile  and  most  uncertain  vessel,  seemeth  to 
follow  my  steps  wherever  I  go;  what  say  thee, 
Marcus  Pennywise  ?" 

"  I  did  not  speak,"  said  Mark,  drily. 

"  Yield  not  to  despair,  friend  Marcus,"  con- 
tinued Mungo ;  "  thee  mayest  yet  become  a 
thriving  householder,  and  flourish  like  a  flagger 
by  the  brook- side,  and  hark  ye,  friend  Marcus, 
notwithstanding  all  that  is  passed,  I'm  inclined 
to  take  thee  by  the  hand,  and  set  thee  behind 
mine  own  counter,  always  provided  that  thee 
canst  find  good  and  wholesome  securities,  for 
thee  constancy  and  fair  dealing,  so  cheer  up, 
thee  mayest  shine  in  Tremblestown  yet." 
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<i  o  d n  Tremblestown,"  said  Mark  hear- 
tily, as  he  burnt  his  fingers  in  atttempting  to 
arrange  some  wood  upon  the  fire. 

"  A  most  ungodly  speech,"  said  Mungo  ; 
"and  very  unworthy  a  man  of  thy  years  and 
professions.'' 

"  Hang  professions,"  exclaimed  Mark,  blowing 
his  burnt  fingers. 

"  As  thou  wilt ;  but  who  have  we  here  ?"  said 
Mungo,  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  shrewd 
looking,  dapper  little  man  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  a  tall  gens  d'arme,  carrying  a  book. 

"  You  speak  English  ?"  said  the  little  man, 
advancing  to  the  table,  and  addressing  himself 
to  Mungo,  who  being  the  senior  of  the  party, 
responded,  "  It  is  my  mother- tongue." 

"  Par  Dieu  !"  said  the  little  man  ;  «  I  do  not 
want  to  speak  of  your  moder,  but  of  yourself ; 
where  you  come  from  ?  and  what  your  profession 
or  business  ?" 

61  We,"  said  Mungo,  rising  with  much  gravity; 
"  we  are  Irishmen,  true  and  loyal  subjects   to 
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his  majesty  George  the  Third ;  two  of  us  are  plain 
men  in  business,  chapmen  and  dealers,  the  third 
is  a  very — a — a-hem — a  loose  member  of  so- 
ciety, but  respectably  connected  to  a  man  of 
substance.  '' 

"  Loyal  subjects  of  England,"  said  the  little 
man,  staring  at  us  ;  "diantre,  what  brought  you 
here  ?" 

"  I,  for  one,  have  been  brought  here  against 
my  will,"  said  Mungo  ;  ''it  delighted  not  a  man 
of  my  years  and  infirmities,  to  scour  the  high 
seas,  and  put  up  in  the  out-ports;  believe  me, 
friend,  if  once  safe  at  home  again,  in  the  good 
borough  of  Tremblestown,  nothing  shall  incline 
me  even  to  look  upon  the  treacherous  ocean 
again ;  those  men,  my  companions,  are  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  now,  if  thee  hast  any 
thing  more  to  say,  let  us  hear  it,  and  go  thy 
ways,  for  it  waxeth  late." 

"  Have  you  any  passport  to  shew  ?"  said  the 
little  man. 

VOL.    II.  L 
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'<  Passport,"  said  Mungo,  pausing,  "  pass- 
port, said  ye  ?" 

"  Yes,  passeport,"  replied  the  man  hastily. 

« Honesty  and  plain  dealing,  are  the  only 
passports  I  carry,"  said  Mungo,  elongating  his 
face,  and  turning  up  his  eyes. 

"  And  you,  sir  ?"  said  the  little  man,  turning 
to  Mark  Penny  wise. 

"  My  face  is  my  passport/'  said  Mark  with  a 
flourish. 

"  And  you,  sir  ?''  said  the  little  man,  turning 
to  me.  9 

fi  I  have  no  passport,"  said  I. 

"  Then,  gentlemans,  I  am  very  much  sorry 
to  tell  you,  you  are  all  prisoners,  and  must  come 
with  me  to  the  Prefecture." 

"  Produce  thee  warrant,"  replied  Mungo, 
i(  and  beware  how  thee  lay  violent  hands  upon 
his  Majesty's  liege  subjects." 

"  Bah !"  said  the  little  man,  taking  a  pinch 
ot  snuff,  and  holding  the  box  to   Mungo,  "we 
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think  not  much  about  your  kings  in  France,  my 
dear  sare." 

?  In  France,  in  France,"  exclaimed  Mungo, 
recoiling  sundry  paces. 

li  Aye,"  said  Mark  Pennywise  briskly,  "  thank 
goodness  we  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
most  enlightened  republic  in  the  world,  now." 

Mungo  threw  a  woe-begone  glance  at  the  tali 
gens  d'arme  as  he  exclaimed : 

"  The  force  of  nature  can  no  farther  go :  I 
yield  to  this  double  tide  of  misfortune,  which 
for  my  transgressions  has  been  poured  upon  my 
devoted  head,  but  if  I  am  to  be  hanged,  let  me 
frame  my  last  testament,  and  indite  an  epistle 
to  my  first  born,  Abel  Hanks," — and,  having 
thus  said,  Mungo  clasped  his  hands  and  looked 
quite  chop  fallen  ;  in  fact,  the  luckless  wight 
had  been  so  much  alarmed  during  our  voyage 
that  he  had  never  inquired  whither  we  were 
bound,  and  had  actually  landed  and  walked 
through  part  of  the  town  of  Brest,  with  as  much 
solemnity  as  if  he  had  been  plodding  through 
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Dublin  or  London,  and  he  had  talked  himself 
into  confidence  again,  never  dreaming  he  was 
in  France,  but  the  moment  the  sad  truth  was 
told,  he  gave  up  and  resigned  himself  to  despon- 
dency. 

"  Allons,  come  Monsieurs,  if  you  please,  I  am 
waiting,"  said  the  little  Frenchman. 

I  could  not  comply  with  his  command,  being 
quite  exhausted  by  the  pain  of  my  wound,  and 
loss  of  blood ;  a  gen  d'arme  was  therefore  posted 
at  the  door,  while  the  interpreter  took  Mungo 
and  Mark  in  charge,  and  told  me  a  surgeon 
would  be  sent  to  me  without  delay,  no  surgeon 
made  his  appearance,  however,  and  I  passed  a 
wretched  night,  kept  waking  by  bodily  pain, 
mental  anxiety,  and  the  brawling  and  singing  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  who  held  their  orgies  in  a 
public  apartment  under  mine ;  the  morning  came 
at  last  to  my  relief,  a  neighbouring  pharmacien 
dressed  my  wounds,  and  advised  me  to  remain 
in  the  greatest  tranquillity;  the  little  interpreter 
arrived  with  his  gen  d'arme,  a  fiacre  was  pro- 
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cured,  and  I  was  immediately  whirled  through 
streets  and  lanes  to  a  distant  suburb,  where  we 
alighted  at  the  strong  gate  of  a  dismal  pile  of 
buildings,  into  which  I  was  introduced ;  having 
gone  through  a  short  examination  before  one  of 
the  chefs,  I  was  ordered  into  hospital,  and  the 
letters  and  papers  I  had  in  my  pockets,  were 
delivered  up  to  a  secretary,  who  gave  me  a 
receipt  for  them.  In  vain  I  inquired  after  Mungo 
Steadstaff  and  Mark  Pennywise,  silence  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  '  je  n'en  sais  rien,'  the 
monotonous  response  of  the  employe  on  the 
premises.  I  learned,  however,  that  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  my  compatriots  in  the 
prison,  but  being  in  hospital,  all  communication 
between  us  was  cut  off. 

My  wound  healed  rapidly,  probably  the  spare 
and  meagre  diet  to  which  I  was  restricted, 
helped  to  keep  down  inflammation,  and  in  ten 
days  I  was  able  to  walk  to  the  gate  to  see  Bazil 
O'Meara,  who  had  called  at  last  to  see,  as  he 
said,  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive. 
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"lam  the  bearer  of  bad  news,"  said  Bazil ; 
"  but  it's  not  my  way  to  beat  about  the  bush, 
Edwards  your  friend,  my  friend,  and  the  friend 
of  every  true  Irishman,  has  perished  beneath 
the  daggers  of  English  hirelings ;  we  have  but 
a  lame  account  of  his  fall  in  the  French  papers, 
it  is  said  he  made  a  gallant  resistance,  wounded 
several  of  his  assailants,  killed  a  town-major,  and 
was  only  overpowered  by  numbers." 

Had  Bazil  O'Meara  struck  me  with  one  of 
his  boarding  pikes  over  the  head,  I  could  not 
have  felt  more  stunned ;  my  friend,  the  man  for 
whom  I  would  have  freely  shed  the  last  drop  in 
my  veins,  the  generous,  noble-hearted  Edwards, 
— slain  by  base  mercenaries,  perhaps,  by  the 
very  men  from  whom  I  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
half  hanging,  flogging,  torturing  in  the  Riding 
House  in  Dublin.  Here  was  an  end  to  all  our 
projects,  our  air-castles,  our  log  houses  in  the 
back  woods  of  America,  our  hunting  expeditions 
to  the  far  West,— all  vanished  like  a  dream. 

I  woke  from  my  delusions  and  found  myself 
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alone,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land.  Bazil  offered 
all  that  consolation  which  a  rough  seaman  could 
give  ;  nay,  more,  he  offered  to  share  his  despe- 
rate fortunes  with  me,  if  I  would  embark  with 
him  again  on  board  the  Osprey ;  but  the  life  of 
a  smuggler  had  no  charms  for  me.  I  declined 
his  offers,  and  being  now  convalescent,  begged 
he  would  exert  himself  and  procure  my  discharge 
from  durance  vile.  But  Bazil  had  already  an- 
ticipated my  wishes,  he  had  applied  to  the 
Mayor  and  Prefect,  and  had  brought  an  order 
for  my  release  in  his  pocket ;  my  letters  and 
papers  were  returned,  and  having  nothing  to 
detain  me  in  prison,  I  gladly  returned  to  the 
town  in  company  with  Bazil  O'Meara. 

On  our  way  to  the  cabaret,  Bazil  informed 
me  that  Mungo  Steadstaff  and  Mark  Penny- 
wise  had  been  in  prison,  for  a  few  days ;  but 
were  discharged  upon  his  representing  to  the 
authorities  that  they  were  men  of  peace  and 
belonged  to  the  liberal  party  in  Ireland. 
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"  Moreover,"  said  Bazil ;  "  I  think  I  am 
bound  to  bring  Mungo  Steadstaff  back  to 
Ireland  again,  though  he  obstinately  refuses  to 
quit  terra  fir  ma" 

We  found  Mungo  Steadstaff  and  Mark 
Penny  wise  revelling  in  all  the  luxuries  of  a 
dejeuner  a  la  fourchette.  Mark  looked  more 
sprightly  than  usual,  having  indulged  himself 
with  a  suit  of  French  clothes.  Mungo  looked 
somewhat  careworn,  but  still  in  tolerable  case. 

"  Glad  to  see  ye  once  more,  on  this  side  of  the 
grave,  friend  Oakleigh,"  said  he,  extending  his 
hand  to  me  ;  "  thee  hast  fallen  off  in  flesh,  since 
we  parted  in  adverse  circumstances,  and  my 
sufferings  have  been  great  likewise  ; — what  man 
could  expect  to  thrive  upon  such  food  as  they 
set  before  me  daily  ;  weak  broth,  meat  boiled  to 
rags,  horse  beans,  and  a  sour  composition  like 
ink,  vinegar,  and  water,  insinuated  to  be  wine 
for  breakfast ; — what  stomach  could  stand  that 
vile   medley?    I   ask    thee,— there    sits    Mark 
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Pennywise,  who,  notwithstanding  his  late  me- 
tamorphose from  a  steady  clerk  into  a  French 
dancing  master — " 

"  Pardi,  pardi,  Mr.  Steadstaff,"  said  Mark  ; 
w  you  have  grown  very  scurrilous  of  late." 

"  Hear  him  !  hear  him  !"  said  Mungo  ;  "  he 
has  not  been  more  than  a  fortnight  in  France, 
and  begins  to  speak  the  heathenish  and  nighty 
tongue  already ; — but,  friend  Oakleigh,  did'st 
ever  hear  such  sounds  proceed  from  the  heads 
of  mortal  men,  before  ?  I  have  listened  unto  the 
conversation  of  Frenchmen,  and  can  only  com- 
pare it  to  the  birling  of  spinning  wheels,  mingled 
with  the  cackling  of  hens,  snarling  of  dogs, 
and  grunting  of  swine." 

"  But  the  French  think  our  language  much 
more  disagreeable,"  said  Mark  Pennywise  ; 
"  and  to  an  impartial  listener,  like  myself,  the 
French  language  sounds  sweet  and  harmonious, 
compared  to  the  guttural  English." 

"  That  is  because  thee  art  an  indifferent 
l  2 
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subject,"  replied  Mungo ;  "  while  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  a  staunch  supporter  and  admirer  of 
our  constitution." 

"  Bah !  tell  that  to  the  marines,'1  said  Mark, 
winking  at  Bazil ;  "  I  would  be  happy  to  know 
in  what  way  you  support  the  British  Constitu- 
tion ? — in  my  humble  opinion,  you  are  as  great  a 
rebel  as  ever  stept  in  shoe  leather." 

i(  It  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,"  replied 
Mungo,  "  that  a  half-bred  dog  bites  the  hardest ; 
it  well  becomes  thee,  the  son  of  old  Eldred 
Pennywise,  to  turn  round  upon  a  Quaker  in  a 
foreign  land." 

v"  I  say  the  truth,"  said  Mark  Pennywise, 
"  though,  by  your  boasting  of  being  a  loyal 
British  subject,  you  got  us  into  a  scrape,  from 
which  I  doubt  me  much  if  we  have  yet  got 
clear ;  and,  after  all,  in  what  does  your  loyalty 
consist  ?" 

"  Verily,  I  will  not  enter  into  disputations 
with  thee,"  responded  Mungo,   "  for  the  sour 
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wine  and  brandy  has  so  fired  thy  noddle  of  late, 
that  it  is  not  safe  even  to  broach  common  topics 
of  conversation  before  thee." 

11  Aye,  aye,  friend  Mungo,  beat  a  retreat  in 
good  time,"  retorted  Mark,  "a  man  of  your 
republican  principles  has  no  business  to  keep 
boasting  of  his  loyalty  to  the  King  of  England  ; 
and,  much  as  you  pretend  to  dislike  the  French, 
if  they  invaded  your  country  to-morrow,  you 
would  not  lift  up  a  finger  against  them." 

"  I  am  a  man  of  peace,"  said  Mungo  meekly. 

"  And  therefore  you  must  submit,  and  tamely 
see  your  country  ravaged  by  strangers.  But  if 
you  are  such  a  man  of  peace,  and  lover  of  your 
rulers,  why  do  you  object  to  pay  tithes  and 
taxes  ?  why  do  you  set  such  an  example  of 
resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ?  Nay,  if 
George  the  Third  and  his  court  condescended 
to  pay  you  a  morning  visit  at  Naboth's  Vine- 
yard, you  would  not  treat  him  with  common 
civility,  pull  off  your  hat  to  him,  nor  address 
him   with   more    respect   than    if  he  was  your 
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cowherd  ;  and  yet  you  boast  of  humility,  while, 
so  great  is  your  pride,  that  you  will  not  acknow- 
ledge even  your  king  to  be  your  superior.', 

"  Harass  me  not  with  thee  quibbles,"  replied 
Mungo,  --and  mind  thee  own  affairs,  Marcus 
Penny  wise." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Bazil  O'Meara,  "  let  us 
talk  of  more  important  affairs  just  now;  it  is 
high  time  for  us  to  decide  one  way  or  other ;  to 
remain  in  France  under  the  eye  of  the  police, 
or  to  run  back  to  old  Ireland  once  more  ;  for 
my  own  part  I  have  got  a  trifle  on  board,  and 
intend  to  make  a  run  through  the  Raz  to-night." 

"  And  for  my  part,  I  intend  to  remain  where 
I  am  ;  to  look  about  me,"  said  Mark  Penny- 
wise. 

"  And  for  my  part,"  said  Mungo,  "I  am 
constrained  into  a  great  strait ;  yea,  verily,  and 
indeed,  for  my  own  part,  not  having  due  time 
to  deliberate,  I  intend  to  follow  the  .example 
of  the  youth  Oakleigh,  who  sheweth  early  tokens 
of  esteem  for  his  elders,  and  seemeth  inclined 
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to  set  his  feet  in  the  right  path.  Ah,  friend 
Eustace,  what  prudent  measure  hast  resolved 
upon  whilome  set  upon  a  stool  of  repentance, 
yearning  over  thy  sore  leg  in  prison  7 ' 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  the 
French  army,  as  a  private  soldier,"  I  replied. 

"  A  private  soldier,"  gasped  Mungo,  "  do  I 
hear  aright?  I  gave  thee  credit  for  more  sense. 
What,  turn  manslayer  in  the  spring  of  thy 
youth  ?  now,  indeed,  I  find  myself  mistaken  in 
this  wilderness  of  woe ;  which  way  shall  I  turn 
me,  for  danger  stares  me  in  the  face  on  all 
sides ;  and  every  step  I  take  I  set  my  foot  in  a 
hidden  snare.  If  1  follow  thee  advice,  friend 
Bazil,  in  what  office  can  I  ensure  my  life  from 
the  perils  of  the  sea  ?  if  I  remain  here  to  be 
badgered,  instead  of  comforted  by  thee,  Mark 
Penny  wise,  surrounded  by  a  jabbering  set  of 
French  men,  who  by  their  gestures  seem  to 
mock  the  involuntary  movement  of  my  outward 
man,  I  shall  pine  away  my  flesh  in  bitterness, 
and  consume  into  the  earth  like  a  snail.     If  I 
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follow  the  youth  Oakleigh  in  his  mad  career 
into  the  tents  of  Belial,  the  finger  of  scorn  and 
derision  will  be  pointed  at  me,  and  my  name 
will  become  a  bye-word  amongst  fools.  No,  it 
is  not  ordained  that  having  spent  the  summer, 
and  being  far  advanced  into  the  autumn  of  my 
days,  as  an  upright  chapman  and  dealer,  that  I 
should  end  the  winter  and  remnant  thereof  upon 
the  top  of  a  baggage  waggon;  countenancing, 
aiding,  and  abetting  ungodly  French  men  em- 
barked in  the  horrible  trade  of  war/' 

"  It's  hang  choice  between  us,  friend  Mungo," 
said  Bazil,  "  and  the  best  way  for  you  to  extri- 
cate yourself  is  to  leave  the  matter  to  fortune  ; 
and  let  her  decide  the  matter  for  you,  since  you 
cannot  decide  for  yourself." 

'*  Unriddle  me  thee  words,"  said  Mungo 
looking  dubiously  at  Bazil,  who  opened  his 
purse  and  threw  a  silver  tenpenny  piece  upon 
the  table. 

"  Toss,  Mungo ;  toss  up  the  coin,  and  cry 
head   or   harp,   head    for   France,   or  harp  for 
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Ireland ;  if  harp  turns  up  when  you  cry,  then 
you  go  to  Ireland  with  me  ;  but  if  head  turns 
up,  you  remain  France/' 

*•  Who  do  thee  take  me  for,  to  tempt  me  to 
act  in  such  an  iniquitous  manner  V  said  Mungo, 
sternly.  "  Oh,  if  Philpot  Tubbs  and  the  men 
of  Tremblestown,  could  see  me  now,  it  would 
be  cakes  and  ale  unto  their  malignant  souls, 
Mungo  Steadstaff  was  caught  gambling  in  a 
low  pot-house,  under  very  suspicious  circum. 
stances,  would  be  the  song  from  one  end  of  the 
town  to  the  other." 

"  You  can  hardly  call  this  gambling,"  said 
Bazil,  "  no  one  here  will  be  made  richer  or 
poorer  by  your  tossing  up  a  bit  of  silver." 

"  It  is  a  short  and  expeditious  way  of  trans- 
acting business  upon  change,"  said  Mark  Penny- 
wise,  winking  at  me. 

"  And  why  not  resort  to  it  theeself,  friend 
Pennywise,"  said  Mungo. 

"  Because    I   have    made   up   my   mind   to 
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remain  here,"  replied  Mark  ;  "  but  if  I  was 
not  quite  decided,  you  would  soon  see  me  sky  a 
copper." 

"  Thee  art  a  hardened  sinner,  Marcus  Penny- 
wise.  Bazil  O'Meara,  thee  hast  got  me  into 
a  cleft  stick,  thee  should'st  leave  me  in  tran- 
quillity until  I  am  moved  to  speak." 

"  I  think  I  have  waited  long  enough  for  that 
already,"  said  Bazil,  starting  up  from  his  chair ; 
w  it  is  now  near  six  o'clock,  and  I  must  go  on 
board,  and  make  preparations  for  sailing." 

"  Hold,  stop,  Bazil,"  said  Mungo,  "  I  feel  so 
flurried  and  flouted  by  thy  intemperate  haste, 
that  I  cannot  deliberate ;  neither  can  I  be 
moved  in  such  an  awkward  and  untoward 
position ;  and  therefore  decide  for  me  in  thee 
worldly  way,  by  the  throwing  of  silver,  though 
it's  pain  and  grief  for  me  to  lend  myself  to  such 
deluding  practices." 

"  Now,  then,"  said  Bazil,  approaching  the 
table,  as  with  a  comical  expression  of  waggery, 
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he  balanced  the  coin  upon  his  fore-finger  and 
thumb  nail,  "  now  then,  Mungo  ;  head  for 
France,  or  harp  for  Ireland.'* 

"  Ireland,  that  is  harp,  I'll  cry,"  exclaimed 
Mungo,  as  Bazil  fillipped  the  coin  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  when  it  fell  upon  the  table  with  a 
ringing  sound,  every  face  hung  over  it. 

"  Head,  it's  head,  by  jingo,"  cried  Mark 
Pennywise,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and 
slapping  his  meagre  thighs  with  his  long  bony 
hands. 

"  Farewell,  Ireland ;  Naboth's  Vineyard — 
Deborah,  Hanks,  Jeremiah,  Abel,"  exclaimed 
Mungo,  clasping  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  woe. 

"  Two  out  of  three  decides,"  said  Bazil,  cut- 
ting short  Mungo's  lamentation,  "  now  then, 
friend  Mungo,  I  am  ready  ;  so  cry  again." 

"  Aye,  that  I  will,"  said  Mungo,  with  vehe- 
mence, "  harp  for  Naboth's  Vineyard  ;  Ireland, 
I  mean." 

Bazil  tossed  up  the  coin  again,  and  to  Mungo's 
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utter  discomfiture,  a  head  turned  up  once 
more. 

"  Begin  to  learn  French  now,  as  fast  as  you 
can,  Citizen  Steadstaff,''  shouted  Mark  Penny- 
wise,  as  he  rolled  upon  an  old  sofa  in  fits  of 
laughter ;  while  Mungo  stared  vacantly  at  the 
wall,  and  seemed  lost  in  the  adversity  of  his 
circumstances. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  enter  the  army  with 
me,  Mr.  Steadstaff,"  said  I,  "you  might  turn  a 
penny  in  the  commissariat  department." 

"  Make  him  tambour-major,"  bawled  Mark 
Penny  wise,  "  he  has  the  staff  already,  and 
marches  with  his  nose  in  the  air." 

"Farewell,  Master  Steadstaff,"  said  Bazil, 
"  farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;  if  you  have  any 
message  to  send  home — " 

"  Message  to  send  home,"  said  Mungo, 
briskly ;  "  message,  I  thank  thee,  T  shall  do  mine 
own  errand ;  lead  on,  brave  Bazil,  and  hie  for 
Tremblestown  forthwith." 
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"  After  pledging  your  word  to  stand  and 
abide  by  the  turn  of  fortune,"  said  Mark  Penny- 
wise,  scornfully  pointing  his  forefinger  at  Mungo. 

"  I  pledged  nothing  about  it,"  exclaimed 
Mungo,  "  that  is  another  of  thee  inventions, 
Marcus ;  think  thee  that  I  will  be  cut  off  from 
my  native  land,  kith  and  kin,  by  thee  sneers 
and  a  paltry  device,  a  mere  satanic  lure  and  a 
slippery  piece  of  trickery." 

"  No;  no,  it  was  as  fair  a  toss  up  as  ever  I 
saw,"  exclaimed  Mark. 

"  Fair  or  foul,"  retorted  Mungo,  "and  what 
then  ?  I  am  not  bound  to  stay  here,  listening 
to  thy  ribaldry ;  so  farewell,  Citizen  Penny  wise  • 
betake  thyself  to  learning  the  lingo  immediately  ; 
and  since  the  youth  Oakleigh  is  obstinately 
bent  upon  quarrelling,  follow  him  into  the 
army  ;  they  may  make  thee  quill-driver  extra- 
ordinary to  the  Sutlers'  Company.  Farewell, 
tarry  in  Jericho  till  your  beards  grow  long. 
Farewell,  Oakleigh,  take  care  of  thee  bones; 
and  mayhap  when  tired  of  fighting,  and  minus 
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a  leg,  thee  hobblest  back  to  Ireland,  remember 
thee  hast  a  sincere  friend  in  Tremblestown." 

And  Mungo,  laying  hold  on  Bazil's  arm, 
sallied  forth  with  as  much  speed  as  if  he  had 
not  a  moment  to  lose ;  and  Bazil,  to  satisfy 
him,  took  him  on  board  the  Osprey  at  once, 
and  stowed  him  into  his  own  berth  once  more. 

"  You  do  not  seriously  intend  to  enter  the 
French  service,"  said  Mark  Pennywise,  breaking 
the  silence  which  followed  Bazil  and  Mungo's 
departure  ;  "  you  will  gain  nothing  by  the 
transaction,  save  and  except  hard  knocks  for 
your  pains ;  follow  my  example,  Master  Oak- 
leigh  ;  embark  with  me  for  America,  and  leave 
the  Europeans  to  settle  their  own  quarrels  amongst 
themselves." 

"  There  is  one  very  strong  argument  against 
my  leaving  Europe  just  now,"  said  I,  "  even  if 
I  was  so  inclined  ;  the  want  of  funds,  Mr. 
Pennywise." 

"  Oh,  bah  !  don't  tell  me  that,"  replied  Mark, 
"  I  calculate  you  have  had  some  good  pickings 
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during  your  stewardship ;  and  the  United  Irish- 
men do  not  send  forth  their  agents  empty 
handed." 

"  I  have  never  taken  anything  that  did  not 
belong  to  me,"  said  I,  with  some  emphasis,  "  and 
as  I  never  was  employed  by  the  United  Irish- 
men, I  cannot  say  how  they  pay  their  agents  ; 
but  this  I  know  to  my  sorrow,  that  I  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  my  last  shilling." 

"  Certainly  that  is  more  than  I  bargained  to 
hear,  when  I  advised  you  to  go  to  America," 
said  Mark,  in  a  very  reserved  tone  ;  "  of  course, 
if  you  are  without  capital  you  are  a  mere 
machine,  and  must  put  yourself  into  the  hands 
of  capitalists,  and  drudge  away  for  them  from 
morning  till  night,  for  the  mere  support  of  your 
frame ;  well,  I  don't  know  but  you  have  chosen 
the  best  means  of  rising  or  falling  in  the  scale 
of  fortune.  You  enlist  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
stand  to  be  shot  at  for  fourteen  sous  a  day ;  you 
assist  at  the  sacking  of  a  town,  and  tear  a 
chalice  of  gold  from  an  altar,  a  purse  from  a 
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cringing  old  miser,  or  a  casket  of  jewels  from 
the  breast  of  a  fair  lady;  and  half  of  your 
comrades  being  slain  in  the  breach,  of  course 
you  get  promoted,  and  begin  to  be  a  man  of 
some  weight  in  the  scale  of  fortune. — Aye, 
aye,  that  is  your  plan,  stick  to  it,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  believe  me,  I  shall  always  be 
happy  to  hear  of  your  good  fortune :  farewell," 
said  Mark  Pennywise,  putting  on  his  hat,  and 
hurrying  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  scramble,  as  if  he  really  dreaded  I  would 
punish  his  impertinence  in  a  summary  way,  or 
mayhap,  condescend  to  ask  him  for  a  loan. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


I  had  long  wished  to  visit  Paris,  and  being 
now  free  as  the  wind,  which  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  I  took  my  place  in  the  Diligence,  and 
started  for  the  capital. 

Arrived  at  Paris,  my  illusions  of  that  beau- 
ideal  of  a  city  quickly  vanished,  in  the  midst  of 
the  narrow  streets,  noise,  tumult  and  turmoil, 
which  beset  me  on  every  side. 

Leaving  my  haversack  at  a  miserable  hotel, 
near  the  Bureau  de  Diligence,  I  sallied 
forth  to  explore  this  far-famed  city,  in  which  I 
was  set  down  with  five  francs  in  my  pocket,  a 
meagre  stock  of  French  par  cceur,  and  a  light 
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change  of  raiment  in  my  haversack.  Having 
sufficiently  admired  the  Tuilleries,  the  Bou- 
levards, quays,  bridges,  and  public  edifices,  all 
glowing  with  marks  and  tokens  of  equality, 
liberty,  and  republicanism,  I  entered  a  res- 
taurant, and  satisfied  the  cravings  of  nature,  at 
the  expense  of  my  last  sous,  which  the  uncon- 
scionable garcon  demanded  for  a  dinner,  a  la 
carte,  and  an  indifferent  bottle  of  wine .  During 
dinner,  my  attention  was  turned  to  a  party  who 
occupied  a  table  next  mine.  They  were  pro- 
vincials, plain,  but  respectable  looking  people  ; 
a  venerable  old  man  and  his  wife,  an  intelligent, 
but  delicate  looking  young  man,  and  an  inter- 
esting, black-eyed  young  woman,  to  whom  a 
fierce  looking,  military  character,  with  a  patch 
on  his  left  eye,  a  scar  on  his  nose,  and  a  singular 
blue  mark  upon  his  forehead,  paid  considerable 
attention  ;  this  gentleman  seemed  to  have  all 
the  talk  to  himself,  his  eloquence  and  violent 
gesticulation  surprised  me  not  a  little,  and 
though  I  did  not  understand  the  tithe  of  what 
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he  said,  I  could  not  help  turning  my  eyes  upon 
the  table,  at  which  he  presided. 

"  Alas  !"  said  the  old  man,  edging  in  a  few 
words,  while  the  militaire  hastily  devoured  a 
'vol  au  vent;'  "  I  could  never  think  of  such  a 
thing,  but  he  is  the  only  survivor  of  three,  two 
sons  have  already  perished  in  Italy,  and  now 
my  last  must  be  torn  from  us  ;  and  though  he 
is  the  staff  of  my  old  days,  if  he  had  not 
married " 

lt  Parbleu,  parbleu,"  interrupted  the  militaire, 
"  it  is  fort  facheaux,  the  Conscription,  but 
nothing  else  can  be  done.  I  have  already- 
arranged  the  affairs  of  twenty  men  to-day ;  but 
Remplacements  are  scarce,  they  look  for  high 
prices  now,  mon  vieux,  diantre,  one  man's  life  is 
as  dear  to  him  as  another,  fut  il  quand,  tous  les 
hommes  sont  egaux." 

«  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head ;  "  but  we  heard  such  men 
could  still  be  found  in  Paris." 

"  On   vous   trompe,"    interrupted   the   mili- 

VOL.    II.  M 
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taire ;  "  Substituts  must  be  wooed  into  the 
service  now-a-days,  they  have  got  most  extra- 
vagant ideas  ;  there's  General  Buonaparte,  they 
say,  who  thinks  so  little  about  the  conscripts, 
that  he  calls  them  '  food  for  cannon ;'  then 
par  Dieu,  there's  General  Hoche,  who  sends  the 
conscripts  by  wholesale  into  the  Rhine ;  Piche- 
gru  is  prodigal  of  life  also : — a  glass  of  Cham- 
bertin,  Madame  La  Roc,"  said  he,  turning  to 
the  young  woman,  who,  pale  as  a  lily,  sat  close 
to  the  young  man's  side,  and  endeavoured  to 
repress  her  grief. 

"  Courage,  Ninette,"  said  the  young  man  ; 
"  I  may  come  back  an  officer.  There  was 
Jacques  Le  Moulin,  who  left  our  village  only 
two  years  ago,  he  has  become  a  great  man,  they 
say,  either  a  general  or  a  corporal." 

"  Pierre,  Pierre,  you  should  not  jest  with  me 
now,"  said  the  poor  little  Ninette,  while  tears 
started  from  her  eyes. 

But  the  militaire  soon  cleared  up  the  clouds 
in  his  own  way,  pushing  about  his  snuff-box, 
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and  officiously  filling  the  glasses  of  the  old 
people,  clanking  his  glass  against  theirs,  while 
an  unceasing  torrent  of  words  struggled  forth 
from  his  capacious  mouth,  and  his  favourite 
word,  *  Remplacement,'  was  repeated  at  least  a 
dozen  times  in  a  second. 

Here,  then,  was  an  amiable  family  plunged 
into  the  deepest  distress,  by  the  loss  of  two  sons 
already,  and  now  on  the  eve  of  losing  a  third, 
or  sending  a  third  to  the  wars,  which  is  tanta- 
mount. They  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an 
old  crimp,  or  at  all  events,  a  man  who  seemed 
bent  upon  relieving  them  of  their  superfluous 
cash;  and  here  was  an  opportunity,  certainly 
not  a  glorious  one,  for  me  to  begin  soldiering 
on  easy  terms. 

I  had  already  thought  of  entering  the  French 
service  as  a  volunteer,  but  that  was  no  easy 
matter,  at  least,  without  some  political  agency, 
it  could  not  be  accomplished.  I  felt  little  in- 
clined to  dabble  in  politics  again  ;  and  a  young 
Irishman,  with  whom  I  had  scraped  acquaintance 
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in  the  prison  at  Brest,  told  me  he  was  then  and 
there  confined  as  a  spy,  because  he  had  merely 
offered  to  serve  in  the  French  army  as  a  volun- 
teer. 

The  want  of  the  sinews  of  war,  or  as  Bazil 
O'Meara  would  say,  "shot  in  the  locker,"  urged 
me  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  existence,  and  I 
resolved  to  do  so  forthwith,  and  seized  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  when  the  militaire,  brimful 
of  soup,  wine,  and  gasconade,  had  risen  from 
the  table,  and  retired  from  the  restaurateur, 
followed  by  the  old  couple.  I  spoke  to  the 
young  man,  who  was  endeavouring  to  console 
his  wife  ;  I  told  him  in  very  indifferent  French, 
that  I  understood  he  was  anxious  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute, that  I  was  anxious  to  enter  the  army, 
and  would  be  glad  to  profit  by  this  opportunity. 

"  Monsieur  plaisantez,"  said  the  young  man, 
eyeing  me  distrustfully. 

I  assured  him  I  was  in  earnest,  and  the  old 
people  entered  the  room  and  resumed  their 
places. 
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"  He  is  inexorable,"  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head,  w  we  must  pay  dearly  for 
the  substitut,  and  make  Monsieur  a  present 
also." 

"  But  here  is  a  young  man  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  army,"  said  the  young  wife  eagerly, 
directing  the  old  man's  attention  to  me. 

"  Quoi !  ce  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
"  but  you  are  a  stranger,  mon  brave." 

I  reminded  the  old  man  that  there  was 
many  a  stranger  in  the  French  army  at  that 
moment. 

"  Let  us  hear  your  terms  then,"  said  he, 
"  approchez,  mon  fils." 

I  drew  my  chair  to  their  table. 

"  Now  tell  us  how  much  you  ask  at  once  ?" 
continued  he,  pulling  out  his  purse. 

I  felt  my  cheeks  glow,  and  was  ready  to  sink 
into  the  earth  with  shame  ;  I  made  the  man  put 
up  his  purse,  and  explained  my  motives  to  him 
with  some  difficulty ;  and  at  last  being  convinced 
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that  my  views  were  not  mercenary,  and  that  I 
merely  wished  to  enter  the  French  service,  the 
whole  family  embraced  me  one  after  another, 
and  the  cloud  which  hung  over  their  heads 
vanished,  they  became  as  light-hearted  as  ever, 
they  drank  success  to  Pierre  La  Roc  the  second, 
and  overwhelmed  me  with  compliments, — the  old 
lady  foretold  I  would  rise  to  be  a  Marshal,  the 
young  wife  discovered  for  the  first  time  that 
my  profile  resembled  that  of  the  victorious 
General  Buonaparte  ;  the  old  man  declared 
in  me  he  had  found  another  son,  and  the  young 
man  had  indeed  found  something  like  a 
brother. 

It  was  late  when  we  rose  from  table,  and  the 
whole  party  escorted  me  to  my  hotel,  wher^e  we 
separated  for  the  night,  with  many  protestations 
of  love,  friendship,  and  eternal  regard ;  next 
morning  we  breakfasted  together,  and  having 
received  the  necessary  renseignements  from  young 
Le  Roc,  I  bid  the  amiable  family  adieu,  but 
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not  before  they  made  me  promise  to  write  to 
them  when  I  reached  the  army,  and  to  make 
their  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  my  home 
when  I  returned  from  it. 

I  hastened  to  present  myself  at  the  Caserne 
de  Babylon,  passed  muster  with  some  hundreds 
of  gros  campaignards,  was  furnished  with  a  fatigue 
dress,  haversack  and  shako,  and  marched  away 
with  about  two  hundred  conscripts  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Rhine.  Our  march  was  most  fa- 
tiguing, owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  roads,  which 
were  cut  up  by  the  baggage-waggons  and  artil- 
lery, passing  and  repassing  from  the  armies  of 
the  north  and  the  depots  at  home,  and  when  at 
last  we  straggled  into  Cologne,  we  resembled 
Sir  John  Falstaff's  corps.  My  comrades  were 
boys  under  twenty,  and  their  vivacity  during 
this  first  weary  march  enabled  them  to  bear  the 
fatigue  better  than  more  seasoned  soldiers  ;  at 
Cologne  we  were  drafted  into  different  regiments, 
and  as  I  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height,  I 
was  enrolled  in  the  grenadiers. 
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I  soon  got  out  of  the  awkward  squad,  and 
began  to  feel  somewhat  reconciled  to  my  new 
life  ;  my  companions,  wild  reckless  fellows,  were 
eternally  singing,  drinking,  and  boasting  of  the 
deeds  they  had  done,  or  intended  to  do ;  some 
old  campaigners,  covered  with  scars  and  honour, 
other  raw  boys  who  had  never  seen  an  enemy, — 
all  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  service 
and  glory  of  France. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  witness  the  fami- 
liarity which  existed  between  the  officers  and 
men,  the  former  laughing,  chatting,  and  jesting 
with  the  latter,  even  on  duty,  certainly  most  of 
the  officers  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  of 
course  maintained  their  old  habits  and  friend- 
ships to  a  certain  extent;  nevertheless,  their 
commands  were  obeyed  with  alacrity,  for  the 
most  republican  army  in  the  world  must  submit 
to  their  officers,  though  strict  martinets  were 
never  admired  by  the  French  armies.  Our 
bivouacs  and  encampments  were  amusing 
enough,  even  in  severe  weather,  when  the  fires 
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were  kindled  in  the  open  plain,  and  goodly  black 
marraites  swung  over  them,  while  drops  of 
brandy,  and  Rhine  wine  circulated  through  the 
camp,  and  the  bands  struck  up  Italian,  German, 
and  French  airs,  till  the  gaunt  granadier,  for- 
getting the  fatigues  of  the  recent  campaign,  laid 
hold  on  the  bewhiskered  hussar,  and  the  lancer, 
and  the  tiralleur,  and  the  chasseur,  and  the 
dragoon,  whirled  through  the  mazes  of  a  waltz, 
whilst  the  young  soldiers  sprang  up  in  com- 
panies, and  joining  hands  danced  in  a  ring, 
while  they  shouted  Vive  la  Republic,  and  others 
roared  songs  of  love  and  war,  in  the  midst,  wild 
chorusses,  the  shrill  neighing  of  horses,  might  be 
heard,  and  the  braying  of  mules,  clash  of  arms, 
clank  of  glasses,  rumbling  of  baggage,  and  low- 
ing of  cattle,  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  the  fires 
flashing  upon  the  white  tents,  piled  arms  and 
tall  standards,  chased  from  the  camp  the  dismal 
clouds  of  night,  and  made  amends  for  the  mois- 
ture of  a  weeping  climate. 
M  2 
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The  stirring  scenes  around  me,  and  the 
novelty  of  my  position  changed  the  current  of 
my  thoughts  for  a  short  time ;  but  they  soon 
returned  to  the  old  channel ;  and  many  a  star- 
light night,  while  I  shouldered  my  brown  musket 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  my  heart  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  wilds  of  Ireland. 

One  night,  being  on  guard  at  some  distance 
from  the  town,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  an  Irish 
air  sung  by  a  man  who  sauntered  by  the  river 
side ;  it  was  a  favourite  song  of  Blanche  Trevor- 
dale's,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  tide  of  remem- 
brances it  brought  upon  me  in  a  moment.  When 
the  man  ceased  to  sing,  I  sung  part  of  the  song 
myself;  this  drew  his  attention,  and  he  ap- 
proached me. 

"  Did.you  ever  hear  that  song  before,  soldier  ?" 
said  he,  addressing  me  in  French. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Where  did  you  hear  it  ?"  said  he. 

"  In  Ireland  !"  I  replied. 
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"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  ?" 
he  demanded  in  English.     I  told  him. 

"It  is  very  singular  I  did  not  know  it 
before,"  said  he;  "my  name  is  Smith,  Chef 
de  Brigade,  commonly  called  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone.,, 

"  And  mine  is  La  Roc,  or  Eustace  Oakleigh," 
said  I,  thrown  off  my  guard  by  the  frankness 
with  which  he  had  declared  his  name. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you  before,"  said  he  ;  "  you 
are  connected  with  the  United  Irishmen." 

I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  enter  into  any 
explanation,  and  the  guard  being  relieved,  I 
returned  to  my  quarters ;  but  before  we  parted, 
Tone  requested  me  to  call  upon  him  in  the 
morning.  I  did  so,  and  was  cordially  received 
by  him,  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  hear  my 
history,  and  having  given  him  a  short  outline 
of  my  adventures  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  in- 
quired why  I  had  not  reported  myself  to  the 
Government,    when    I   arrived    in    Paris,    and 
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demanded  assistance  from  them.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  claim  upon  the  French  government, 
I  wished  to  steer  clear  of  politics  and  intended 
to  devote  myself  to  a  military  life. 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he  ;  "  you  are 
quite  thrown  away,  as  a  private  soldier  ;  and 
we, — I  mean  the  Directory,  want  a  man  of 
your  stamp,  for  a  higher  and  more  important 
service." 

I  begged  to  assure  Mr.  Tone  that  I  did  not 
intend  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics,  if  the 
Directory  wished  to  employ  me  as  a  political 
agent,  they  would  be  disappointed.  I  had 
neither  talents  nor  inclination  for  any  such 
serious  undertaking. 

"  You  stand  in  your  own  light,  my  good  sir," 
said  Tone ;  "  but  I  trust,  when  you  consider  what 
I  have  said,  you  will  change  your  opinion,  at  all 
events,  we  must  have  another  interview ;  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  whenever  you  call  at 
my  quarters." 
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I  had  not  much  time  to  deliberate  upon  the 
singular  proposition  which  had  been  made  to  me 
by  Tone :  namely,  that  I  should  return  to 
Ireland,  the  bearer  of  certain  despatches  from 
the  Directory  to  the  United  Irishmen. 

Tone  sent  for  me  again ;  I  hastened  to  his 
quarters,  and  was  somewhat  taken  by  surprise 
to  find  our  General  Hoche  seated  at  a  table 
covered  with  maps  and  papers. 

"  This  is  La  Roc,"  said  Tone,  presenting  me 
to  the  General,  who  looked  dreadfully  ill,  and 
in  my  humble  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  in 
his  bed. 

"  I  have  already  heard  your  history,"  said 
Hoche,  speaking  very  fast  in  French ;  "  I  shall 
order  your  discharge,  and  you  will  hold  yourself 
in  readiness  to  start  for  Ireland  immediately. — 
I  expect  the  letters  and  despatches  from  Paris 
every  hour." 

I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  interrupted 
the  General ;  but  Tone  addressed  me  in  English. 
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"  You  must  beware  of  refusing  to  obey  your 
General,"  said  he. 

"  He  spoke  of  granting  my  discharge,"  said  I ; 
"  and  I  do  not  seek  it.  I  wish  to  remain  as  I 
am." 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  exclaimed  Hoche, 
petulantly. 

I  told  him  roundly  I  did  not  wish  to  leave  the 
army. 

(i  You  know  not  what  you  say,"  replied 
Hoche  ;  "  you  are  the  servant  of  the  Republic, 
you  are  bound  to  obey  !" 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  I. 

"  Speak  to  him,  Smith,"  said  the  General. 

Smith  or  Tone  took  me  aside  and  told  me  I 
would  be  presented  with  a  Lieutenant's  com- 
mission, if  I  agreed  to  carry  the  letters  to 
Ireland. 

"  I  will  not  conceal  our  intentions  from  you,,, 
said  he;  "a  strong  force  will  be  sent  over  to 
Ireland  immediately;  but   it  is  necessary  that 
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our  friends  there,  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
them  ;  several  of  the  leaders  are  in  prison,  it  is 
true,  but  many  are  still  at  liberty;  and  we 
wish  to  give  them  some  cheering  intelligence, 
and  urge  them  to  act  merely  on  the  defensive, 
till  the  National  flag  is  unfurled  by  our  Repub- 
lican army. — I  need  not  tell  you  your  promotion 
will  be  rapid;  you  will  rank  amongst  the 
liberators  of  Erin,  and  your  name  will  be  blessed 
by  posterity." 

"  All  very  fine,"  thought  I,  but  nevertheless, 
I  obstinately  refused  to  accept  of  the  mission, 
and  returned  to  my  quarters  in  the  full  expec- 
tation of  being  arrested. 

Tone  spoke  to  me  a  few  days  after,  and  in- 
formed me,  "  that  another  man  had  under- 
taken to  carry  the  despatches  ;  but,"  said  he, 
"  you  have  stood  in  your  own  light,  Hoche 
is  displeased,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
him." 

This  was  the  last  interview  I  had  with  the 
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founder  of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  though 
I  did  not  enter  into  his  views,  I  could  not  help 
admiring  his  eloquence  and  fervour,  when  he 
spoke  of  freeing  his  native  land  from  the  English 
yoke. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

When  Buonaparte  led  the  flower  of  the  army 
collected  upon  the  western  coast  of  France  to 
the  south,  and  all  ideas  of  the  invasion  of 
England  on  a  grand  scale  were  abandoned,  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  prevailed  amongst  the 
troops  left  behind,  and  I  believe  I  was  the  only 
man  in  the  army,  who  felt  rejoiced  that  the 
General  had  altered  his  plans. 

The  army  of  England^  at  least  all  that  re- 
mained of  it,  was  scattered  and  divided  through 
the  maritime  towns,  and  the  regiment  in  which 
I  still  served  as  grenadier,  was  quartered  at  La 
Rochelle.  Though  the  season  was  not  far  ad- 
vanced, we  calculated  on  remaining  at  La 
Rochelle  during  the  autumn,  but  in  this  we  were 
disappointed.  Humbert,  (a  rough  soldier  of 
fortune,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks)  the  General 
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in  command,  took  upon  himself  to  put  the  town 
under  requisition,  and  the  confusion  which  this  had 
occasioned  had  not  subsided,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  embark  in  three  frigates  which  lay 
in  the  gulf;  the  frigate  in  which  I  embarked 
was  called  the  Egalite.  We  were  sadly  ham- 
pered between  decks,  and  the  heat  and  the 
stench  was  intolerable  ;  before  we  got  under 
weigh,  a  boat  came  alongside,  with  an  officer 
in  a  fierce  cocked  hat,  and  a  richly  laced  coat. 
Orders  were  given  to  haul  up  his  baggage 
directly,  and  the  hand-ropes  and  tackle  being 
whipped  over  the  side,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  order  for  stowing  away  the  baggage  of  Mon- 
sieur the  Commissary  Le  Pennyvise  delivered, 
amidst  as  much  whistling  and  hubbub,  as  if  an 
Admiral  had  come  on  board. 

"  Mark  Pennywise  turned  Commissary  after 
all,"  thought  I,  as  that  important  personage 
strutted  amongst  the  officers,  offered  snuff  to 
Humbert,  and  gave  himself  as  many  airs  as  a 
monkey  who  had  seen  the  world. 
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At  night  we  stood  out  to  sea,  and  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  English  fleet  in  a  fog.  I  was 
now  quite  certain  as  to  our  destination,  it  was 
no  longer  a  secret  expedition,  and  I  even  ven- 
tured to  pronounce  it  a  forlorn  hope,  to  land 
twelve  hundred  men  in  Ireland,  where  we  should 
have  to  battle  against  thirty-two  militia  regi- 
ments, a  considerable  body  of  regular  troops, 
and  swarms  of  yeomanry. 

"  You  had  better  keep  those  opinions  la  bas," 
said  an  officer  of  the  etat  major,  who  overheard  me. 

"  Here  is  a  fellow  calculating  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,"  said  he  in  English  to  another  officer. 

"  Find  out  his  name,  Teeling,"  said  the  latter ; 
"  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  this  grand  calcu- 
lator." 

"  Find  it  out  yourself,  O'Keon ;  as  interpreter 
to  the  expedition,  it  is  your  business  to  begin 
gossiping  with  the  soldiers." 

"  There  go  two  Irishmen,  at  all  events,"  said 
I,  as  the  merry  pair  tumbled  up  the  hatchway. 

"  Les  Irlandais  sont  fort  braves  gens,"  gravely 
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observed  Serjeant  Belasco,  a  Spaniard,  who 
had  served  under  Buonaparte,  and  had  been 
wounded  in  every  engagement. 

"Mais  ils  sont  un  beau  mechant  on  dit," 
replied  Corporal  Van  Belt,  a  sturdy  Hollander. 

"  Tant  mieux  pour  nous  et  tant  pis  pour  les 
Anglais,''  said  a  Belgian  ;  a  Swiss  made  an 
equally  pithy  remark,  and  the  Tambour-major 
of  our  regiment,  made  one  of  his  flourishing 
speeches  in  bad  French,  interlarded  with  Italian. 
He  spoke  of  trumpets  and  cornets-a-pistons, 
bells,  and  stars,  till  his  bass  voice  rolled  and  rattled 
like  one  of  his  drums,  and  the  torrent  of  his 
eloquence  was  stemmed  by  violent  qualms  and 
the  spasms  of  sea-sickness,  which  soon  compelled 
the  brave  Tambour-major,  who  considered  him- 
self the  first  man  in  the  regiment,  because  he 
marched  before  the  band, — to  throw  himself 
alongside  of  a  gun  in  a  most  pitiable  condition . 

I  shall  never  forget  the  melee  of  emotions 
which  filled  my  breast,  when  land,  l'lrlande,  was 
shouted  from  the  mast-head  to  the  cock-pit,  as 
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every  man  rushed  on  deck,  to  look  upon  that 
land  of  promise,  and  as  we  neared  the  coast, 
many  expressions  of  disappointment  were  heard. 

"  Je  ne  vois  rien  que  les  montagnes  sauvage," 
said  one. 

"  II  ne  manque  pas  de  rochers/'  said  another. 

"  Oh  beau  pays,"  sang  a  third. 

"  Voila  trois  jolie  chateau  bien  bates  pour  les 
rats,"  said  a  fifth. 

"  J'amerai  mieux  voir  une  maison  de  cam- 
pagne,  mais  voila  un  douzain  de  cabanes  bien 
cou verts  de  boue.  Tout  a  fait  romanesque,"  said 
another. 

"  Manque  que  un  livre,"  said  a  sentimental 
Parisian,  perched  on  the  bulwarks. 

"  You  must  not  judge  too  hastily,  Messieurs,'1 
said  one  of  the  Irish  officers  ;  "  there  lies  many 
a  good  town  and  fertile  plain  within  that  un- 
promising exterior, — well  might  Oliver  Crom- 
well exclaim,  while  he  pointed  to  the  rich  lands 
of  the  interior  of  our  country,  '  Soldiers  of  Israel 
behold  a  country  worth  fighting  for.' " 
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"  Nous  verrons,"  drily  observed  one  of  the 
officers  as  we  sailed  into  Killala  Bay,  and 
signalled  for  pilots. 

A  boat  soon  put  off  from  the  shore,  and  the 
portreeve  and  two  young  gentlemen  took  the 
liberty  of  coming  alongside  and  clambering  on 
board  our  vessel;*  and  great  was  their  con- 
sternation when  they  found  themselves  prisoners. 
Humbert  treated  them  kindly,  shook  hands 
with  them,  and  told  them  to  count  upon  his 
protection ;  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  boats  were 
lowered,  and  with  enthusiastic  cheers  the  men 
began  to  disembark,  a  manoeuvre  which  was 
performed  with  astonishing  celerity,*  and  the 
moment  the  battalion,  to  which  1  belonged,  had 
effected  a  landing,  Colonel  Sarazin,  second  in 
command,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column 
and  led  us  towards  the  town  of  Killala,  from 
which  sallied  forth  a  confused  body  of  yeomanry, 

*  "The  Bishop  of  Killula's  son  and  the  portreeve  mistook 
the  French  for  English  frigates,  and  were  made  prisoners." 

Mitt-grave's  Memoirs,  §c. 
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who  began  firing  furiously  upon    us  at  a  very 
respectable  distance. 

We  did  not  return  their  fire  till  the  head  of 
the  column  almost  entered  the  main  street  of 
the  straggling  little  town,  and  a  few  rounds  were 
sent  after  them  as  a  feu  dejoie,  which  accele- 
rated their  speed  not  a  little.  The  castle  in 
which  the  bishop  resided,  was  taken  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  made  by  a  small  body  of 
infantry,  who  occupied  the  castle-yard,  in  which 
they  soon  surrendered   to  our   superior   force. 

The  General  soon  entered  the  castle-yard, 
followed  by  the  prisoners  who  had  boarded  us  ; 
he  told  the  men  to  fall  back  and  abstain  from 
pillage ;  indeed  this  order  was  given  before  we 
disembarked.  The  bishop  of  Killala  soon  made 
his  appearance;  he  saluted  Humbert  and  his 
officers,  and  seemed  in  no  wise  disconcerted  or 
alarmed, — though   surrounded  with  enemies. 

Humbert  raised  his  loud  voice,  and  declared 
to  him  that  the  object  of  the  invasion,  was  to 
free  Ireland  from  the  tyrannical  English  yoke ; 
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and  to  give  her  a  free  constitution  under  the 
protection  of  France, — he  was  quite  sure  this 
would  be  accomplished  in  the  space  of  one 
month  ;  as  powerful  armaments  were  preparing 
to  follow  him  and  second  the  exertions  of  the 
people  to  break  their  fetters  from  north  to  south  : 
and  this  harangue  having  been  duly  translated 
into  English,  and  then  into  Irish  by  Captain 
O'Keon;  three  cheers  were  given  for 'la  France 
la  Irlande,'  and  '  la  Liberte,'  and  a  green  banner 
with  a  harp  and  the  words  '  Erin  go  Brah,'  em- 
blazoned thereon,  soon  waved  upon  the  castle 
walls. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival,  considerable 
confusion  arose,  when  it  was  discovered  that  no 
horses  had  been  provided  to  draw  the  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  artillery.* 

Humbert  was  furious,  he  abused  every  one  he 
met ;  arrested  the  bishop,  and  sent  him,  under  a 
corporal's  guard,  towards  the  shore,  to  be  em- 

*  Musgrave's   Memoirs  of  Rebellions  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  130. 
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barked  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  on  board  one  of 
the  frigates  ;  but  his  anger  cooled,  he  sent  an 
express  after  him  —  brought  him  back,  and 
apologised  for  his  violence. 

u  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Bishop,  mildly 
addressing  the  General  ;  "  when  you  suppose 
that  my  influence  over  the  people,  is  sufficient 
to  procure  you  a  single  horse  ; — the  Protestants 
are  few  in  number,  as  I  have  already  explained 
to  you  ;  they  are  satisfied  to  live  and  die  under 
the  English  Government !  it  is  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  you  must  apply, — though  I  should  hope 
they  will  remember  their  oaths  of  allegiance." 

"  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Dis- 
senters, are  all  one  to  me,"  replied  Humbert ; 
"  it  is  truly  ridiculous  to  hear  rational  beings 
squabbling  about  the  difference  in  their  creeds  : 
well !  thank  goodness  we  have  thrown  all  this 
stuff  overboard,  long  ago,  in  France  ; — but  since 
you  say  the  horses  cannot  be  procured  imme- 
diately, I  must  give  up  marching  upon  Ballina 
this  morning/' 

VOL.    II.  n 
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During  the  day,  bands  of  peasants  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  arrived  in  the  town  ; 
but  as  they  did  not  understand  English,  several 
of  the  French  officers  who  had  picked  up  a  few 
words  of  that  language,  were  at  fault, — while 
the  wild  Irish  listened  to  the  French  language 
with  amazement ;  but  the  interpreter  soon  set 
all  matters  right,  and  the  country  people  began 
to  clothe  and  arm  themselves  from  our  stores, 
with  great  alacrity,  and  zeal ;  the  officers,  how- 
ever, soon  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  them  ; 
and  one  tall  mountaineer  having  had  the  face, 
to  present  himself  to  be  clothed  and  armed,  in 
the  castle-yard,  for  the  fifth  time,  almost  in  a 
state  of  nudity;  he  was  seized,  detected,  the 
clothes,  and  arms,  found  concealed  behind  a 
ditch  ;  he  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  hanged 
before  the  eyes  of  his  astonished  companions 
who,  notwithstanding  the  sad  spectacle,  cori- 
tinued  to  make  away  with  our  munitions,  every 
favourable  opportunity. 

Humbert  resolved  to  drill  our  new  allies,  and 
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this  led  to  scenes  of  confusion,  which  baffles 
description,  our  Serjeants  and  corporals  bawled 
themselves  hoarse  as  ravens,  the  first  day,  and 
to  very  little  purpose,  for  the  Irishmen  only 
laughed  and  talked  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
handled  their  arms  so  carelessly  that  accidents 
constantly  occurred.  Numbers  still  continued  to 
pour  into  the  town,  and  as  commissions  were 
granted  to  every  man  above  the  rank  of  a  com- 
mon farmer,  the  airs  which  those  new  made 
officers  took  upon  themselves,  furnished  us  with 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  amusement;  one  day 
a  new  ally  entered  the  town,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  retainers  and  friends ;  he  had  put 
his  men  into  regular  marching  order,  they 
carried  some  flags  and  pikes.  Mounted  on  a  fine 
horse,  the  chief  capricoled  in  front,  while  his 
wife  mounted  upon  another  good  steed  brought 
up  the  rear.  Even  Humbert  and  his  Staff  turned 
out  to  enjoy  the  spectacle;  but  what  was  his 
surprise,  to  hear  this  Irish  chieftain  accost  him 
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in  German,  a  language  which  very  few  of  the 
French  understood,  and  the  General  not  at  all. 
Interpreters  were  summoned,  and  the  chief 
having  consented  to  speak  Irish,  declared  that 
he  was  the  O'Doude,  who  being  weary  of  the 
British  yoke,  had  quitted  the  ranks  of  his 
tyrants  and  hastened  to  welcome  the  French  to 
Ireland. 

Humbert  and  his  officers  endeavoured  to 
repress  their  laughter,  and  escorted  the  O'Doude 
and  his  wife  into  the  castle  with  much  cere- 
mony, while  his  retainers  began  to  equip  them- 
selves in  French  uniforms,  boasting  all  the  while 
of  the  greatness  of  their  lord  and  master,  who, 
according  to  their  story,  if  every  man  had  his 
due,  was  the  greatest  man  in  Ireland,  he  was 
Prince  of  Tyrawley,  and  Tyrerah,  two  districts 
of  Mayo,  called  after  two  of  his  great  uncles,  and 
at  present  Baron  of  Bonneconlane  ;  he  had  been 
born  in  Germany,  and  had  served  in  the 
Austrian  army,  like  his  father  before  him;  his 
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mother  was  own  sister  to  the  great  Baron 
Whipler  or  Tippler,  of  whom  they  supposed  we 
had  heard. 

Humbert  resolved  to  heap  honours  upon  this 
Thane,  and  thus  endeavour  to  induce  others  of 
his  caste,  to  follow  his  example ;  indeed  the 
French  seemed  disappointed  that  the  country 
gentlemen  hung  aloof.  Humbert  would  have 
made  O'Doude  a  Colonel,  or  even  General, 
but  that  magnanimous  chief  disdained  those 
titles,  but  at  last  accepted  a  commission  as  the 
O'Doude  Captain,  which  he  considered  higher 
still ;  a  priest,  one  father  Sweeney  had  joined  us, 
he  lodged  in  the  castle,  and  was  treated  with 
great  respect,  though  the  French  had  abolished 
his  order  at  home ;  this  man  demanded  the 
Bishop's  library,  but  met  with  a  direct  refusal 
from  the  French  officers,  upon  which  he  was 
highly  offended,  and  addressed  the  people  in 
Irish  ;  the  French  demanded  an  explanation,  and 
were  surprised  to  hear  that  the  peasantry 
expected  to  have  had  the   Bishop's  substance, 
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and  the  property  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
town  divided  amongst  them ;  indeed  this  idea 
prevailed  amongst  them  from  the  first,  though 
the  French  did  not  understand  it ;  and  when  they 
did,  sentries  were  placed  upon  the  houses    of 
the   Protestants  of  the  town,  who  seeing  that 
the  French   were   in   their   favour,    came    and 
demanded  arms  from  Humbert,  with  which  they 
promised  merely   to   protect   their    lives    and 
properties  from  the  wild  natives,  who  seemed 
bent  upon  their  destruction.    Humbert  complied 
with  their  request,  upon  which  a  considerable 
tumult  arose;  the  Irish  officers  and  their  men' 
declaring  that  the   Protestants  were  enemies' 
and  instead  of  being  armed  ought  to  be  arrested ; 
while  the  French  declared  they  would  not  suffer 
any  class  of  men  to  be   persecuted  for  their 
religion. 

w  Par  Dieu,"  said  our  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Charost,  "  after  having  driven  the  Pope  out  of 
Italy,  I  did  not  expect  to  have  found  him  in 
Ireland  so  soon." 
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On  hearing  this  speech,  two  Irish  officers 
called  Maguire  and  Mulheran,  and  several  of 
their  men,  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  as  Hum- 
bert had  not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to 
arrest  them,  they  were  entreated  to  resume  their 
arms  again,  which  they  did,  when  the  Protes- 
tants were  disarmed,  and  several  of  the  towns- 
men arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  orange- 
men  ;  the  Irish  officers  and  some  priests  soon 
convinced  Humbert  of  the  urgent  necessity  of 
arresting  all  orangemen,  and  parties  of  armed 
Irish  were  constantly  scouring  the  country,  and 
bringing  in  orangemen  handcuffed  as  prisoners, 
till  we  became  embarrassed  with  their  numbers, 
and  the  French  firmly  refused  to  comply  with 
the  inhuman  request  of  their  allies  ;  namely, 
to  put  the  orangemen  to  death,  and  thus  get 
rid  of  the  trouble  of  guarding  so  many  prisoners. 

A  week  had  nearly  elapsed  since  our  landing, 
and  no  important  step  had  been  taken  ;  the 
time  was  spent  in  drilling  the  Irish  recruits, 
issuing  manifestoes  and  ordinances,  dividing  the 
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Province  of  Cormaught  into  districts,  and  ap- 
pointing civil  magistrates  before  we  had  marched 
a  mile  into  said  province.  This  was  the  first 
fatal  error  Humbert  committed ;  but  at  last 
rousing  from  his  apathy,  he  sent  a  small  body 
of  the  force  to  reconnoitre  the  town  of  Ballina, 
from  which  some  carabineers  and  yeomanry 
sallied  forth  valiantly,  and  repulsed  our  men, 
who  retreated  to  Killala  in  confusion.  Flushed 
with  this  success,  General  Trench,  having  re- 
ceived some  reinforcements,  advanced  to  Killala 
that  night,  and  was  repulsed  and  totally  routed, 
though  without  any  great  loss  of  life.  Humbert 
resolved  to  follow  up  this  advantage,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  a  host  of  recruits  in 
French  uniforms  marched  to  Ballina  next  day  ; 
a  few  stray  shots  were  fired  at  our  advancing 
column  by  a  small  party  of  yeomen,  who  quickly 
disappeared  when  we  entered  the  town,  in  which 
we  found  a  man  hanging  upon  a  temporary 
gallows  erected  in  the  street,  and  the  French 
commission  he  had  received  a  few  days  before 
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at  Killala  pinned  on  his  heart ;  on  observing 
which,  every  French  officer  embraced  the  body 
of  the  hapless  wretch,  though  the  soldiers  merely 
laughed  and  swore  against  the  sacre  Anglais, 
as  they  marched  past  the  suspended  body. 

Here  the  Irish  auxiliaries  resumed  their  habits 
of  pillaging  the  houses  of  orangemen,  or  protes- 
tants,  which  was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  French, 
but  not  without  some  hard  knocks,  as  the 
French  soon  began  to  find  out  the  readiest  way 
of  expostulating  with  their  allies  was  to  punch 
their  ribs  with  the  butt  end  of  their  fusils,  or 
strike  them  over  their  heads  with  the  flat  of 
their  swords.  In  fact,  the  French  began  to 
treat  the  Irish  with  the  greatest  contumely ; 
they  called  them  priest-ridden  barbarians,  when 
they  found  out  they  were  strict  and  bigotted 
catholics ;  and,  moreover,  declared  they  (the 
French)  were  deceived  by  the  specious  reports 
of  the  Irish  refugees  concerning  the  wealth  of 
the  country,  and  good  qualities  of  the  pea- 
santry. It  was  therefore  to  appease  the  Irish 
n  2 
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that  the  interpreter,  Captain  O'Keon,  mounted 
a  rostrum  in  Ballina,  and  addressed  the  people 
in  Irish,  which  he  spoke  fluently,  being  a  native 
of  Mayo  himself,  and  the  son  of  a  cow- herd  in 
Tyrawly ;  and  he  afterwards  jocularly  explained 
his  harangue  to  the  French  soldiers,  who  were 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  he  told  them,* — "  That 
he  dreamt  one  night  in  France  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  visited  him,  and  informed  him  that  her 
votaries  in    Ireland    were   suffering   the    most 
grievous  persecution  ;  and  she  recommended  to 
him  to  go  to  their  relief.    As  he  regarded  it  merely 
as  an  idle  dream,  she  made  him  a  second  visit, 
and  bemoaned  in  the  most  doleful  accents  the 
state  of  her  friends  in  Ireland,  and  repeated  her 
former  advice  ;    but,  as  he  shewed  no  regard 
to  it,  she  made  him  a  third  visit,  and  gave  him  a 
violent  box  on  the  ear.      Convinced  by  this  that 
her  holiness  was  serious,  he  repaired  to  the  French 
Directory,  and  persuaded  them  to  undertake 

*  Musgrave's  Memoirs  of  Rebellions  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii. 
page  139. 
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this  expedition  ;  and  he  assured  them  that  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  of  it's  success,  as  it  was 
undertaken  by  the  advice  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  blessed  Virgin." 

The  multitude  having  cheered  O'Keon  for 
some  time,  he  descended  from  the  rostrum,  and 
Father  Pat  Prendergast  mounted  thereon  ;  he 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the 
crowd  throwing  up  their  caps  and  hats,  and 
yelling  with  delight.  This  man  had  unbounded 
influence  over  the  Irish  auxiliaries ;  his  broad 
rubicund  visage  beamed  with  smiles,  as  he 
plunged  his  hand  into  a  basket  of  no  small 
dimensions,  which  was  set  before  him  by  one  of 
his  followers,  and  held  up,  pro  bono  publico,  a 
small  bag  suspended  by  a  cord,  or  bit  of  tape. 

(i  Here,  here,  here,"  exclaimed  the  reverend 
Father,  swinging  the  bag  to  and  fro,  "who 
wants  a  scapular,  if  any  man  wants  to  bear  a 
charmed  life,  this  is  his  time ;  who  would  not 
give  ten  pence  to  save  his  life  when  he  is  fighting 
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in  the  good  cause; — who  would  not  wear  a 
scapular  that  can  turn  tempest,  fire,  water, 
knife,  sword,  or  bullet  from  his  body/'  Here 
the  crowd  rushed  anxiously  forward,  and  Father 
Pat  began  to  sell  his  basket  of  scapulars,  and 
gather  up  the  pence  with  surprising  rapidity. 
Anxious  to  examine  one  of  the  scapulars,  my 
comrade,  Belasco,  pushed  his  way  to  the  ros- 
trum, and  paid  his  tenpence  for  one,  with 
which  he  returned  to  me ;  a  penknife  was  soon 
procured,  we  opened  the  little  bag  of  coarse 
brown  cloth,  and  found  merely  a  small  bit  of 
paper  rolled  up  within  it,  upon  which  was 
written  the  following  words : — 

*  u  This  is  measured  on  the  wounds  of  the 
side  of  our  #  *  *  *  *  *  and  was  brought  from 
Constantinople  unto  the  emperor  Charles  within 
a  gold  chest,  as  a  relief  most  precious,  to  that 
effect,  that  no  evil  or  any  thing  might  take  him. 

*  Musgrave's  Memoirs  of  Rebellions  in  Ireland. — Vol.  ii. 
page  141. 
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Who  reads  it,  hears  it,  wears  it,  cannot  be  hurted 
by  any  tempest,  fire,  water,  knife,  sword,  lance, 
or  bullet,  neither  the  devil  shall  hurt  him.  He 
shall  be  victorious,  and  never  die  an  untimely 
death." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Here  we  find  not  only  soldiers  but  generals 
ready  made,"  said  one  of  the  grenadiers  as  he 
entered  my  quarters;  "parDieu,"  continued  he, 
"it  makes  me  sick  to  see  Humbert  bestowing 
commissions  upon  the  sacre  canaille,  while  men 
who  have  seen  good  service  remain  in  the 
ranks." 

"  They  have  found  a  new  General,  have  they," 
inquired  sergeant  Belasco,  "  rousing  himself 
from  a  state  of  somnolency  beside  the  fire, 
"  well  if  I  was  a  General  I  would  not  be  snoring 
here  in  this  corner  of  the  island  playing  soldiers, 
I  would  push  on  to  the  capital." 

"  But  as  you  happen  to  be  only  a  sergeant,  it 
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matters  not  what  you  would  do,"  said  the  first 
speaker ;  ' <  but  I  have  seen  the  new  General,  as 
dirty,  shabby,  and  miserable  a  sans  culotte,  as 
ever  I  clapped  my  eyes  on.  They  found  him  half 
drunk  in  a  low  public-house,  and  brought  him 
before  Humbert  as  a  spy ;  when  lo  and  behold, 
he  declares  he  is  a  Russian  officer  of  rank,  who 
has  been  blown  up  at  the  storming  of  Ismail, 
he  is  moreover  brother  to  the  Catholic  Bishop, 
who  has  used  him  most  scurvily  since  he  came 
home  to  see  his  friends ;  and  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  Humbert  presents  this  very  great 
and  very  dirty  man  with  a  General's  commission 
sur  le  champ  J' 

I  was  anxious  to  see  this  new  general,  and 
sallied  forth  into  the  street.  I  found  him  at 
the  inn  door,  surrounded  by  the  French  and 
Irish  officers,  who  were  laughing  immoderately 
at  his  singular  anecdotes ;  certes  my  comrade 
had  underrated  the  man  from  his  first  appear- 
ance; he  was  now  dressed  a  la  militaire,  and 
was  a  frank  soldierlike  fellow,  whose  comical 
phiz  and  rakish  air,  might  have  won  his  way  in 
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any  country.  I  had  lost  some  of  the  early  ad- 
ventures of  the  hero's  life,  but  arrived  time 
enough  to  hear  him  recount  some  of  the  latter, 
which  he  did  with  surprising  quickness  in  both 
French  and  English,  and  occasionally  in  the 
Irish  tongue. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  they  wanted  to  make  a 
priest  of  me,"  said  he,  *'  and  to  put  me  out  of 
harm's  way,  they  sent  me  to  Rome;  but 
they  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  their  lives, 
they  may  talk  of  the  humours  of  Donnybrook 
fair,  but  the  Carnival  of  Rome  beats  it  by 
chalks.'' 

"  Oh  we  know  all  about  the  Carnival  of 
Rome,"  said  one  of  the  French  officers. 

'«  But  you  don't  know  anything  about  the 
humours  of  Donnybrook  fair  yet,"  said  General 
Bellew,  winking  at  one  of  his  friends. 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  of  what  happened  to  me 
during  the  Carnival,  but  since  you  know  all  about 
it,  I'll  merely  say  that  being  unluckily  surprised 
in  the  character  of  the  devil,  with  black  crape 
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wings,  and  a  pair  of  goat's  horns,  in  the  chamber 
of  an  amiable  young  angel,  who  was  protected 
by  a  sedate  violet  stocking  of  the  propaganda,  I 
was  within  an  ace  of  being  popped  into  the 
Inquisition,  and  was  forced  to  fly  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Church,  with  some  Austrian 
officers,  who  had  got  themselves  into  sundry 
scrapes,  and  at  last  received  a  broad  hint  from 
the  Cardinals  to  shew  the  back  seams  of  their 
stockings.  Once  safe  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor,  I  entered  his  army  as  a  free  volunteer, 
in  the  full  expectation  of  enjoying  a  bloody 
war  with  some  of  the  neighbouring  states,  but 
finding  the  Austrians  too  peaceably  disposed 
for  promotion,  I  took,  begging  your  pardon, 
French  leave  of  them  and  entered  the  Russian 
service,  in  which  I  had  fighting  enough  against 
the  Turks.  The  Russians  are  people  of  dis- 
cernment, they  saw  I  was  in  earnest ;  I  learned 
their  language,  and  fell  tooth  and  nail  upon  the 
Turks  wherever  I  met  them  ;  indeed  the  word 
Turk  used  to  inflame  me  with  so  much  rage, 
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that  it  was  not  safe  to  pronounce  it  before  me 
with  temerity.  The  Russians  promoted  me, 
they  made  me  a  Major,  and  I  should  have  been 
a  General  now,  a  Russian  General  I  mean,  if  I 
stuck  by  them ;  but  that  blasted  siege  of  Ismail 
put  me  hors  de  combat  for  a  while ; — of  course 
you  have  heard  all  about  that,  wrhen  I  mounted 
the  breach  with  the  storming  party,  a  mine  was 
sprung  under  my  feet,  whiz,  whiz,  whiz,  away 
I  went  up  into  the  clouds  like  a  spark  belched  out 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  this  is  the  most  singular 
and  perplexing  part  of  my  adventures,'*  said  the 
quondam  General,  laying  his  hand  thoughtfully 
on  his  brow,  *•  from  the  time  I  was  blown  up 
into  the  elements  at  Ismail,  I  never  came  to 
myself  till  I  set  foot  upon  my  own  poor  old 
Ireland  once  more.  Oh,  I  saw  strange  things 
while  I  was  floating  about  in  the  air,  looking 
into  the  stars,  and  talking  to  my  gossip  in  the 
moon." 

"  I  think  the   General  has  been  wetting  his 
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commission  with  whiskey,"  observed  one  of  the 
officers. 

"  Aye,  that  I  have,  that  1  have,  gentlemen, 
and  you  must  join  me  to-night,  no  excuses — a 
good  drop  is  my  only  consolation  now,  since  my 
brother  the  Bishop  refuses  to  give  me  the  six 
hundred  pounds  left  me  by  my  uncle,  that  would 
have  brought  me  back  to  Russia  again ;  come, 
gentlemen,  let  us  drink  confusion  to  our  enemies 
and  the  Bishop  in  particular,  it  is  to  him  I  owe 
all  my  misfortunes;"  and  having  thus  said, 
General  Bellew  leaped  up  and  rushed  into  the 
inn. 

et  He  is  either  drunk  or  mad,"  said  Teeling. 

"  He  was  mad,"  replied  an  Irish  officer,  "  after 
he  was  blown  up  at  Ismail,  but  he  came  to 
himself  soon  after  he  returned  home  again,  but 
he  is  greatly  given  to  drink." 

"  More  is  the  pity,"  said  another ;  "  for  he 
is  a  complete  man,  and  comes  of  decent 
people." 
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"  We  must  not  tell  Humbert,  that  he  has 
given  a  General's  commission  to  a  mad  man," 
observed  O'Keon  ;  "  for  then  we  should  have  a 
pair  of  them  to  deal  with." 

Father  Gannon  interrupted  the  conversation, 
and  attracted  universal  attention.  He  opened 
one  of  the  inn  windows,  and  presented  his  bur- 
lesque figure,  attired  in  a  quaint  suit  of  silk 
court  clothes,  with  an  enormous  cocked  hat 
under  his  arm. 

"  By  Jove  !  our  inn  will  soon  be  little  better 
than  a  lunatic  asylum,"  said  O'Keon,  as  he 
pointed  to  this  new  apparition. 

"  He's  more  knave  than  fool,"  said  Teeling ; 
"  I  know  him  well ;  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Due 
de  Crillion  in  France,  and  when  the  Duke  was 
beheaded,  and  priestcraft  knocked  on  the  head, 
this  gallant  hero  lived  with  the  Duchess,  and 
dressed  himself  in  his  master's  clothes,  a  suit  of 
which,  I  perceive,  he  has  got  on  his  back  at 
present ;  now  just  listen  to  his  nonsense." 

"  Our   day  has    dawned,    boys,"    exclaimed 
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Father  Gannon  ;  "sons  of  Erin,  rejoice;  behold 
your  deliverers,  the  French,  who  have  sworn 
never  to  forsake  you ;  they  will  re-establish  your 
rights,  and  erect  our  glorious  church  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Heretic's  Babel.  I  have  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheels,  boys,  but  I  will  not  take 
upon  myself  a  military  command,  being  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  war ;  but  I  will  be  ever  the  fore- 
most in  your  ranks,  and  with  this  in  my  hand, 
(pulling  out  his  oil  stock),  I  will  heal  your 
wounds,  that  is,  if  any  of  you  are  unfaithful 
enough  to  receive  wounds,  two  drops  of  this 
oil,  blessed  by  his  holiness  the  Pope,  will  heal 
the  most  dangerous  gun-shot  wound,  and  a  drop 
and  a  half  is  enough  for  a  sabre-cut.'' 

Here  a  half  clothed  pike-man,  with  a  French 
coat  and  white  gaiters,  and  minus  inexpressibles 
and  cap,  presented  his  bandaged  arm  to  be 
healed  by  the  holy  oil. 

"  Come  up  here,  come  up  here,  beside  me,'1 
said  Gannon. 
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The  wounded  man  quickly  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

Gannon  made  room  for  him  at  the  window- 
took  the  dressing  from  his  votarie's  arm,  and 
exhibited  to  the  multitude  a  severe  gun-shot, 
wound,  which  the  poor  wretch  had  received  in 
the  skirmish  with  the  troops  who  had  attacked 
us  at  Killala. 

"  Now,  boys,"  cried  Gannon,  "  look  at  this 
wound ;  here  I  hold  my  stock  of  holy  oil,  there 
I  drop  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Patriarch  one 
drop ;  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Bridget,  two 
drops;  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  Heaven, 
the  blessed  Virgin,  three  drops  of  oil  upon  the 
wound." 

During  this  ceremony,  the  multitude  crossed 
themselves  with  much  devotion,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  wound  remained  unhealed, 
notwithstanding  the  holy  oil. 

Gannon  looked  as  if  he  expected  a  miracle  at 
first,  but  in  a  moment,  starting  back,  with  a 
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look  of  horror,  he  exclaimed : — "  I  see  a  drop 
of  heretic  blood  in  that  wound,  exorcise  te — 
avaunt,  begone,  leave  my  presence ;  how  dare 
you  present  your  protestant  face  in  our  ranks/' 

But  the  wounded  man  stoutly  denied  being  a 
protestant,  he  said  he  could  bring  fifty  witnesses 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  true  son  of  holy  mother 
church. 

"  What's  your  name?"  exclaimed  Gannon. 

"  Thaddy  O'Leary,"  responded  the  wounded 
man. 

"  And  your  father's  name,  was — " 

"Thaddy  O'Leary,  before  me,"  replied  the 
man. 

"  And  your  mother's,  was — what  V* 

"  She  was  a  Smith,  and  as  good  a  catholic  as 
ever  stepped  in  shoe  leather." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  with  your  own  impudent 
face,"  replied  Gannon,  with  great  indignation ; 
"  Smith,  a  catholic,  how  dare  you  say  so  ? 
Smith,  why  the  name  is  thorough  Sassenagh, 
real   English,   downright   protestant  ;    get   you 
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gone  about  your  business,  Thaddy  Smith,  you 
are  not  a  true  bred  O'Leary,  not  all  the  holy  oil 
in  St.  Peter's  would  heal  the  wound  in  your 
arm." 

Loud  laughter  and  applause  followed  this 
dialogue,  and  the  potent  Gannon,  having  flou- 
rished his  oil  stock,  and  turned  the  poor  pike- 
man  into  all  sorts  of  ridicule,  shut  down  the 
window,  and  the  crowd  dispersed. 

My  comrades,  though  accustomed  to  the 
fatigues  of  campaigning,  complained  bitterly  of 
want  of  rest,  and  not  without  reason,  for  so 
great  was  the  noise  and  tumult  kept  up  by  the 
Irish  during  the  night,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
close  an  eye;  cries  of  murder,  and  help,  help, 
rang  for  ever  in  our  ears.  At  first  we  turned 
out  to  quell  these  disturbances,  but  soon  became 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  interfering  in  the 
pot-house  brawls  of  our  allies ;  a  trifling  dispute, 
a  blow,  and  a  drunken  squabble,  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  set  a  score  of  women  clapping  their 
hands,  shouting,  and  screaming  murder,  as  they 
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dragged  their  drunken  husbands  from  the  fray. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  grumbling, 
and  no  small  discontent,  that  we  formed  our 
ranks  in  the  streets  of  Ballina,  at  the  unseason- 
able hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  We 
found  several  of  our  allies  fast  asleep  in  the 
kennels,  others  still  fighting  in  public-houses, 
from  which  their  officers  very  unceremoniously 
expelled  them,  and  endeavoured  to  put  them 
into  marching  order;  en  avant  was  the  word, 
and  we  marched  out  of  the  town  of  Ballina, 
followed  by  a  most  portentous  rear.  Some  of  our 
men  who  had  been  mounted,  and  were  called 
dragoons,  formed  the  advanced  guard,  and  some 
Irish  light-horsemen,  having  reconnoitred,  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  had  possessed  themselves 
of  a  strong  pass  or  bridge  at  Foxford,  over 
which  Humbert  intended  to  march. 

On  hearing  this  the  General  altered  his  line 
of  march,  and  in  an  hour's  time  we  marched 
through  an  indifferent  road,  and  approached  a 
difficult  mountain  pass,  called  Barnaghee ;  here 
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the  enemy  might  have  repulsed  and  beaten 
oack  our  army,  with  a  single  gun,  well  served  ; 
out  to  our  great  surprise  we  found  the  pass 
*>pen,  and  having  cleared  it,  the  advanced  guard 
fired  upon  a  party  of  horse,  which  proved  to  be 
General  Hutchinson  and  his  staff,  who  had 
riden  forth  from  Castlebar  to  reconnoitre. 

"  We  must  not  give  them  time  to  get  up 
barricades,"  said  Humbert,  as  he  rode  along  the 
ranks  and  encouraged  the  men  to  push  forward. 

But,  notwithstanding  our  exertions,  the  sun 
rose  before  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Castlebar ; 
we  found  the  English  army  drawn  up  in  battle 
array,  on  a  rising  ground  before  the  town.  Their 
position  was  strong  and  well  chosen,  and  their 
force  consisting  of  troops  of  the  line,  militia 
and  yeomanry, — certainly  exceeded  the  French 
in  numbers:  they  had  cavalry  on  each  wing, 
and  in  the  rear  of  their  first  line,  and  six  cur- 
ricle guns  in  front.  The  moment  the  head  of  our 
column  appeared  upon  the  rising  ground,  in 
front  of  the  enemy,  they  opened  their  artillery, 
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and  a  round  shot  having  struck  the  head  of  the 
column, — we  fell  back. 

"  Let  us  deploy  and  advance  in  line/'  cried 
the  grenadiers. 

"  Not  yet,  mes  enfans,"  cried  Humbert;  "en 
avant :" — and  en  avant  we  went,  with  the  same 
success,  the  balls  of  the  artillery  entering  the 
dense  mass  of  our  column,  killing  and  wounding 
several  men. 

Humbert  now  followed  the  advice  of  his  old 
soldiers  ;  we  deployed  from  the  centre,  and  with 
open  files  marched  towards  the  enemy  without 
firing  a  shot;  but  their  infantry  commenced 
firing  at  us  at  a  very  respectable  distance ;  and 
seeing  sundry  strong  ditches,  unoccupied  before 
their  lines,  we  trotted  forward,  got  under  their 
cover  and  made  breast-works  of  them,  from 
behind  which  a  smart  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
British  lines. 

Humbert,  impatient  at  the  fire  of  the  curricle 
guns,  gallopped  up  to  us,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Abordez   les  franchement  —  avec   les   baion- 
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nettes,  mes  enfans,— en  avant."— -«  En  avant," 
echoed  along  our  line,  as  we  scrambled  over  the 
ditches,  while  our  allies,  throwing  down  their  guns 
and  swords,  and  grasping  pikes,  rushed  to  the 
charge,  right  and  left,  with  an  unearthly  yell. 

But  the  army  before  us  did  not  wait  to  be 
charged,  they  took  to  their  heels,  leaving  several 
wounded  men  and  six  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
field;  they  entered  the  town  pell-mell,  sauve 
que  peut,  seemed  to  be  their  motto,  and  though 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  I  blushed  to  see  the 
English  colours  flying  before  a  handful  of  French, 
and  a  mob  of  wild  Irishmen  ;  a  slight  resistance 
was  made  on  the  bridge,  where  a  gun  well  served 
helped  to  cover  their  retreat;  but  that  being 
taken  by  our  dragoons,  we  entered  the  town  the 
moment  the  English  army  abandoned  it. 

Humbert  was  anxious  to  pursue  the  retreating 
army,  but  the  confusion  into  which  we  were 
thrown  by  our  allies,  the  moment  we  entered 
the  town,  rendered  it  impossible  to  execute  any 
movement;  the   dragoons  and  chasseurs  alone 
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pursued  and  harassed  the  British  rear,  for  a 
short  distance.  A  few  Scotch  soldiers,  who 
were  posted  as  sentries  in  the  town,  did  not 
abandon  their  posts,  even  when  the  English 
army  retreated ;  and,  as  the  brave  fellows  re- 
fused to  surrender,  they  were  all  slain. 

One  gallant  Frazer  stood  upon  the  steps  of 
the  jail,  and  fired  at  our  column,  killing  a  man 
every  shot ;  but  before  he  could  load  for  the 
sixth  time,  a  body  of  our  auxiliaries  rushed  in 
upon  him,  beat  out  his  brains,  and  broke  open 
the  jail  door.  The  exultation  of  the  Irish 
troops  bordered  upon  madness,  they  rushed 
through  the  streets,  waving  banners,  shouting 
i  Erin  yo  brayh,'  and  yelling  like  demons ;  out- 
rages were  committed  by  them  in  every  direction; 
houses  and  shops  broken  open  and  rifled ;  re- 
spectable Protestant  families  turned  into  the 
streets,  and  dragged  about  as  prisoners. 

Humbert  and  the  French  officers  endeavoured 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  barbarous  scenes,  in  vain ; 
orders  and  edicts  were  issued,  threatening  the 
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punishment  of  death  to  any  man  in  the  French 
army  who  dared  to  lay  hands  on  private  pro- 
perty, and  numerous  were  the  prisoners  brought 
before  Humbert  and  his  officers,  accused  of 
having  broken  the  order  of  the  day.  But  the 
accused  had  a  ready  advocate  to  plead  for  them 
in  Father  Gannon,  who*  pleaded  that  they 
should  not  be  punished  for  merely  rifling  the 
house  of  a  heretic ;  and  a  certain  Dr.  Crump 
had  the  face  to  say,  he  was  deputed  by  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  request  the 
French  would  permit  them  for  one  half  hour  to 
pike  the  Protestants,  for  five  hundred  years  of 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Humbert  was  furious 
when  this  request  was  translated  to  him  ;  he 
told  Crump,  that  "  if  one  Protestant  was  piked 
that  day,  he  would  have  him  hanged  for  it." 

The  house  in  which  I  was  billeted,  with  three 
comrades,  belonged  to  a  respectable  Protestant 
family ;  when  we  entered  it  they  fell  upon  their 
knees,  begged  their  lives,  and  were  soon  con- 
vinced of  our  friendly  intentions.     We  turned 
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some  of  our  allies  very  unceremoniously  into 
the  street,  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  them  if 
they  persevered  in  annoying  this  peaceable 
family.  But  presently  Captain  Maguire  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement,  and  swore  he  would  arrest, 
not  only  all  the  Protestants,  but  the  French 
who  were  in  the  house  also.  I  told  him  to  do 
so  at  his  peril ;  upon  which  he  struck  me  with 
the  flat  of  his  swrord,  and  I  returned  the  com- 
pliment with  the  butt  of  my  musket ;  the  women 
screamed,  and  a  French  officer,  who  happened 
to  pass  through  the  street,  rushed  into  the  house. 
Maguire  told  him  his  honour  was  wounded,  and 
that  he  should  have  satisfaction. 

"  Whenever  you  please,"  replied  the  French 
officer,  "  meantime  quit  this  house,  and  come 
with  me  to  the  General." 

This  cooled  Maguire's  wrath  ;  he  ordered 
his  men  to  withdraw,  and  said  he  was  not  in 
earnest.  After  that  the  family  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  kindness  and  attention. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Castlebar,  I 
sauntered  out  of  the  town  to  look  at  the  field 
upon  which  the  battle  had  been  fought.  It  was 
quite  deserted ;  not  a  single  individual  was  to 
be  seen  ;  the  town  was  the  centre  of  attraction. 
I  looked  back  upon  it,  and  saw  crowds  of 
country  people  mingled  with  soldiers,  parading 
about  the  streets ;  while  ever  and  anon  shouts 
were  raised  by  mobs,  congregated  before  the 
lodgings  of  the  chiefs  and  leaders,  as  they 
harangued  the  people  from  their  windows. ' 

Musing  upon  the  turn  of  fortune,  which  had 
sent  me  campaigning  into  a  country  endeared  to 
me  by  a  thousand  recollections, — a  country, 
which  eight  months  before  I  would  have  been 
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amongst  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  British  army, 
eager  to  defend,  and  burning  to  repel  her  in- 
vaders,— I  sauntered  farther  from  the  town  than 
I  had  intended,  traversed  the  rising  grounds, 
and  only  halted  to  examine  a  horseman  who 
advanced  towards  me  at  a  quick  pace.  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes ;  yes,  certes,  my  good 
horse  Whitefoot,  which  I  left  in  care  of  the 
generous  Ignatius  Mac  Drone  approached  me. 
I  knew  his  ambling  pace,  cocked  ear,  and 
knowing  look  at  once ;  but  the  rider  was  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me ;  he  was  a  gaunt,  half- 
clad,  wild-looking  fellow. 

"  Arrah,  Frenchman,  my  jewel,  how  is  every 
inch  of  you  ?"  began  this  familiar  spoken  ca- 
valier. 

"  I  thank  you,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  pretty  well." 
"  Now  this  bangs  Banagher,''  replied  the 
rider;  "  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  I  under- 
stand French  as  well  as  English  and  Irish. 
Whoo  !  my  fortune's  made ;  it  was  in  a  lucky  hour 
I  ran  off  from  Gal  way." 
o  2 
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"  With  another  man's  horse  I  suspect,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  that  flogs,"  replied  the  rider;  "but 
the  French  are  mighty  cute  entirely." 

18  Perhaps  you  think  I  don't  know  who  you 
stole  the  horse  from?"  said  I,  at  a  hazard. 

"  How  the  devil  could  you  know  anything 
about  me  ?"  replied  the  rider,  "  but  I  don't  care, 
I'll  bet  you  a  naggin,  you  donttellme  the  man's 
name  ?" 

"  I'll  not  bet,"  I  replied. 

"  No,  true  for  you,  Frenchman  dear,  for  you 
would  only  lose  :  I  might  safely  say,  I'll  give  you 
the  horse  if  you  told  me  the  name  of  his  last 
owner." 

"  I'll  keep  you  to  that,  my  man,"  said  I,  (i  dis- 
mount this  minute." 

"  Tell  me  the  name  first,"  said  the  rider, 
looking  warily  around  him. 

"  Ignatius  Mac  Drone,"  said  I,  "  a  Galway 
merchant." 

"  Blessed  Patrick,  but  the  French  are  a  won- 
derful people  entirely,"  replied  the  rider. 
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"  Come,  dismount,"  said  I,  "and  let  us  return 
to  the  town  together." 

"  But  you'll  pay  me  for  him,  won't  you,  sir," 
he  replied,  slowly  dismounting,  "  for  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  it  was  the  high  prices  the  French  were 
giving  for  horses,  induced  me  to  bring  Mac 
Drone's  horse  all  the  way  from  Galway." 

"  Pay  you,  you  rascal,"  said  I,  "  you  ought  to 
be  hanged,  but  come  along,  I'll  get  you  a  good 
suit  of  clothes,  if  you  wish  to  enter  the  French 
service." 

*«  That  is  my  intention  also,"  replied  my 
horse  stealer ;  "  I  mean  to  be  an  officer." 

We  returned  to  Castlebar  together,  and  on 
the  way,  the  fellow  told  me  he  had  taken  the 
horse  out  of  a  small  town  park,  in  which  the 
good  Ignatius  had  given  my  horse  a  summer's 
grass. 

Being  now  well  mounted,  I  lost  no  time  in 
presenting  myself  to  Humbert,  and  requesting 
permission  to  join  the  dragoons. 
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"  What,  tired  of  the  grenadiers,"  said  Hum- 
bert with  surprise. 

I  replied,  it  was  the  case,  that  I  was  some- 
what sore-footed  since  our  last  march,  and  besides 
had  got  possession  of  a  horse. 

<*  Come,  that  is  an  argument  in  your  favour ; 
yes,  you  have  served  well,  and  shall  be  gra- 
tified." 

My  old  comrades  laughed  at  what  they 
termed  my  vanity,  "  You'll  ride  us  down,  I  sup- 
pose," said  they,  when  I  first  made  my  ap- 
pearance as  a  dragoon. 

Whitefoot  had  grown  as  round  as  a  barrel,  he 
was  in  splendid  condition,  and  was  certainly  the 
best  horse  in  the  troop.  I  was  not  a  little 
proud  to  find  myself  honestly  mounted  on 
my  own  horse  again.  The  day  after  I  had  entered 
the  dragoons,  as  I  rode  through  the  town,  a  pike- 
man  exclaimed  : 

"Aye,  it  is  himself,  I  could  swear  to  him, 
there  he  goes  as  sleek  as  a  mouse  ;  White- 
foot,  my  darling,  do  you  remember  the  good  dry 
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oats  you  eat  in  my  poor  little  stable  in  the 
Inchamore." 

I  turned  and  regarded  the  speaker ;  Shane 
Coghlan  stood  before  me.  I  beckoned  to  him  to 
follow  me  out  of  the  town ;  he  did  so,  and  I 
pulled  up  at  a  green  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moy,  at  some  distance  from  Castlebar. 

'*  I  don't  speak  French,  sir,"  said  he,  touch- 
ing his  hat. 

*  But  you  remember  my  horse,"  said  I. 

"  Aye,  I  do,  I  do,"  replied  he,  "  and  I  think  I 
remember  your  voice,  sir,  but  no  it  is  not  the 
same  :  I  merely  meant  a  young  slip  of  a  growing 
boy,  sir,  that  had  this  horse  once  down  in  my 
country." 

"  Am  I  so  greatly  changed  then,  Shane,"  said 
I,  taking  off  my  helmet. 

"  Oh,  Master  Eustace,  Master  Eustace,"  said 
the  poor  fellow,  throwing  his  arms  round  my 
waist,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  repress  his 
strong  feelings :  "  you  are  changed,  you  are 
changed,  and  I  am  changed ;   we  are  no  longer 
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the  same  people  we  were,  when  we  first  met 
in  the  quiet  little  Inchamore." 

"  I  trust  our  hearts  are  still  the  same," 
said  I. 

"  Ah,  God  knows,  my  heart  is  broke,  and 
worn,  and  changed  twenty  times,  since  I  saw 
you/'  said  Shane. 

"  You  look  older,  and  seem  ill,"  I  re- 
plied. 

s<  Aye,  I  am  well  enough  in  my  bodily 
health,  and  I  am  able  to  do  good  service  with 
a  pike  still,"  said  he,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"  And  Rose,"  said  I,  "  1  hope  she—" 

"  Now  stop,  stop,  don't  ask  me  any  ques- 
tions," exclaimed  Shane,  with  fierce  vehemence  ; 
but  soon  added  in  a  melancholy  voice,  "  Oh, 
Master  Eustace,  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  though 
my  heart  is  full  enough  even  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  days  gone  by." 

I  dismounted,  and  let  my  horse  graze  by  the' 
river  side  ;  while  Shane,  stretching  himself  upon 
a  hillock,  went  on  to  say : 
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*;  When  your  honour  was  discharged  from  the 
dock,  I   was  called  up  to  receive  sentence  :    I 
was  sentenced  to  be    publicly  whipped   three 
times  through  the  town,   and  when  the  assizes 
were    over,  I  was  tied   to  the  back    of   a  car 
before    the  jail  door,   and    who   should  I    see 
standing  in  the  crowd  looking  on,  but  poor  Rose 
and  her  mother :  at  the  first  blow  of  the  cats 
I  received  upon  my  bare   shoulders  poor  Rose 
fainted,  and  they  carried  her  away,  but  the  car 
was  pulled  along  by  two  yeomen,  and  they  went 
as  slow  as  foot  could  fall ;  they  say  I  was  ob- 
stinate and  would  not  shout,  and  the  hangman 
that  flogged  me  said,  '  he  might  as  well  be  flog- 
ging a  stone/   upon  which  he  gave  the  cats  to 
a  militia  drummer,  and  he   cut  flesh   from  my 
ribs  almost  every  blow,  but  I  sunk  my  teeth  into 
the  timber  of  the   car,  and  stopped  my  mouth 
that  way.     When  they  dragged  me  back  to  the 
jail  I  was  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
surgeon  rubbed  me  with  salt,  which  was  as  great 
a  punishment  as  the  flogging  ;  he  then  covered 
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me  with  cabbage  leaves,  and  the  next  morning 
when  he  came  to  see  me  he  found  the  leaves 
dried  into  the  wounds,  upon  which  he  began 
to  tear  off  the  leaves,  and,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
I  would  have  received  fifty  lashes  rather  than  have 
gone  through  such  a  terrible  peeling ;  it  was 
as  bad  as  skinning  alive,  but  I  suppose  it  was 
part  of  the  punishment. 

"  Three  weeks  after,  the  surgeon  said  my 
back  was  healed  enough  for  another  flogging, 
and  they  fixed  on  a  market  day,  but  never  told 
me  a  word  about  it  till  the  hangman  and  three 
yeomen  came  into  my  cell  and  handcuffed  me ; 
but  who  should  walk  in  but  Captain  Dellon, 
he  spoke  kindly  to  me,  he  told  me  he  cculd 
release  me  if  1  told  him  the  names  of  the  men 
that  attacked  his  yeomen  the  night  they  rode 
into  the  Inchamore.  I  told  him  his  story  was 
long  enough,  and  that  it  was  too  late  to  talk 
of  releasing  me  now. — '  Well,'  said  he,  *  I'll 
repeat  my  question  at  the  market  house ;'  so  I 
was  tied  to  the  car  again,  and  flogged  from  the 
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jail  to  the  market-house,  and  there  they  stopped 
while  Glin  Dellon  asked  me  several  questions, 
and  got  no  answer  ;  but  that  nearly  finished  my 
job,  for  I  held  in  my  breath  so  long  that  I 
fainted,  and  all  their  flogging  did  not  bring  me 
to  life  again,  till  the  surgeon  poured  wine  down 
my  throat  and  rubbed  my  temples  for  half  an 
hour,  and  after  that  poor  Rose  used  to  sit  outside 
the  jail  door  every  day  for  hours  in  the  cold  and 
rain,  begging  every  one  that  went  in  and  out 
to  let  her  see  me  for  one  minute  only,  but  they 
never  let  her  next  or  nigh  me  ;  till  I  was  flogged 
the  third  time,  and  then  her  mother  borrowed  a 
car  and  some  of  the  neighbours  took  me  home 
more  dead  than  alive.  I  thought  we  should 
never  get  to  the  Inchamore,  but  at  last  we 
stopped  at  the  widow's  cabin,  and  they  carried 
me  in  and  laid  me  on  the  bed." 

"  Where's  Rose,  where's  my  own  Rose, 
said  I. 

"  Oh,  she's  gone  for  milk,  said  her  mother, — 
and  I  thought  her  voice  was  changed.     Well 
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the  women  dressed  my  wounds  and  endeavoured 
to  keep  me  quiet,  but  I  still  asked  for  Rose, 
but  I  never  saw  her  till  morning;  when  the 
house  was  quiet  she  walked  into  the  room  and 
looked  at  me,  and  she  asked  me  why  1  was 
there,  and  why  I  was  not  out  at  my  work  ? 

"  Rose,  my  darling,  said  I,  don't  you  re- 
collect me  ? 

"  Recollect  you,  said  she,  sitting  down  before 
me  and  looking  into  my  face,  and  then  she 
muttered  something  to  herself  and  crossed  her- 
self devoutly. 

«  Why  don't  you  speak  to  your  own  Shane, 
said  her  mother,  who  had  entered  the  room. 

"  Oh,  they  have  him  in  jail  still,  said  poor 
Rose,  and  I  promised  to  go  to  Lough  Dearg, 
and  go  three  times  round  the  chapel  on  my 
bare  knees,  when  Shane  comes  back;  but  I 
think  the  good  people  have  taken  him  away  at 
the  cross  roads,  in  a  whirlwind— and  then  the 
poor  girl  began  to  sing  an  old  song  about  going 
to  the  Holy  Well,  and  she  got  up  and  went  out 
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of  the  room  again.  She  was  out  of  her  mind, 
sir  ;  but  her  mother  said  she  was  getting  better, 
and  as  she  had  only  been  raving  for  a  month,  the 
neighbours  said  now  that  I  was  come  back  they 
had  hopes  she  would  be  restored.  Oh,  sir,  what 
signified  all  the  punishment  1  had  received,  com- 
pared to  this  last  blow,  my  heart  sank  ;  but  when 
1  got  better  and  was  able  to  go  about  the  house, 
I  used  to  speak  to  Rose,  and  try  and  persuade 
her  to  think  I  was  beside  her  ;  but  she  never 
heeded  me,  and  used  to  sing  her  song  about 
the  Holy  Well,  till  my  heart  was  full  and  I  could 
not  say  a  word  more.  While  I  was  in  jail  the 
yeomanry  and  the  dragoons  had  been  twice  in 
the  Inchamore,  they  had  searched  every  house 
in  the  place,  and  burnt  my  house  and  barn  to 
the  ground,  and  the  neighbours  had  planted 
some  potatoes  for  me,  and  sowed  the  little  oats, 
and  took  care  of  the  cows ;  but  it  was  a  sad 
sight  for  me  to  find  before  me  the  blackened 
walls  of  my  comfortable  house,  and  not  as  much 
as  a  roof  that  would  shelter  a  pig  in  the  whole 
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bawn ;  but  poor  Rose  became  weaker  and 
weaker  every  day,  and  I  went  for  the  best 
doctor  in  the  country,  and  he  came  and  looked 
at  her,  and  said  it  was  a  hopeless  case. 

'• '  How  long  has  she  been  this  way  ?'  said  he. 
Rose's  mother  told  him  about  six  weeks. 

"  '  And  how  did  it  begin  ?'  said  he. 

"  '  Oh,  your  honour,'  said  the  widow  Glenan, 
*  she  had  a  great  deal  of  distress  on  her  mind.' 

"  '  But  was  she  ill  ?'  said  the  doctor. 

"  *  No,  your  honour,  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  till  one  evening,  the  first  evening  I 
ever  noted  it,'  said  her  mother,  i  she  came  into 
the  house  all  trembling  and  cold  as  ice,  and  her 
gown  dripping  wet ;  and  that  night  she  began 
to  rave,  your  honour  ;  she  has  been  simple  ever 
since.' 

" '  Where  had  she  been  that  day  ?'  said  the 
doctor. 

"  *  Oh,  she  had  walked  all  the  way  to  the 
town,  and  sat  at  the  jail  gate  half  the  day, 
wanting  to  get  a  sight  of  him,'  said  her  mother. 
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"  *  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  unfortunate 
case,'  said  the  doctor,  as  he  mounted  his  horse, 
1  but  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.' 

"  One  fine  evening  in  June  we  carried  her 
out  into  the  little  garden,  and  I  pulled  some 
flowers  for  her,  and  told  her  I  intended  to  begin 
repairing  my  house  once  more ;  and  I  kept 
talking  to  the  poor  thing,  though  she  was  only 
playing  with  the  flowers  like  a  child ;  and,  as 
the  evening  sun  fell  upon  her  face  and  neck,  I 
told  her  she  looked  handsomer  than  ever ;  for, 
though  she  was  all  wasted  away,  she  had  a 
beautiful  colour  on  her  cheek  ;  and  she  looked 
up  for  a  moment,  gave  a  long  wild  scream,  and 
fell  senseless  into  my  arms.  I  turned  round, 
and  there  was  Glin  Dellon  on  horseback,  looking 
over  the  hedge  at  me. 

" i  What  do  you  want  there  ?'  said  I. 

"  '  Not  you,'  said  he,  as  he  turned  his  horse's 
head,  and  rode  away.  I  carried  Rose  into  the 
house,  and  she  lay  in  a  faint  for  half  an  hour, 
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but  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  knew  me, 
and  spoke  in  a  low  whisper  to  her  mother. 

"  She  said  she  had  been  a  long  time  asleep ; 
but  now  that  she  was  once  more  awake,  and  felt 
happy,  though  she  knew  she  was  going. 

"  *  I'll  not  be  long  with  you,  my  dear  Shane/ 
said  she ;  and  she  told  her  mother  to  leave  the 
room  for  a  while :  4  shut  the  door,  my  own  Shane,' 
said  she,  6  and  come,  sit  down  beside  me. 
Now,'  says  she,  '  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
leave  me  till  I  go.'  I  promised  never  to  quit 
her  side. 

" '  Is  he  gone,  Shane  ?'  said  she,  in  a  deep 
whisper. 

l<  '  Who,  my  darling  ?'  said  I. 

" '  The  man  that  was  looking  at  me  in  the 
garden.' 

"  6  Glin  Dellon,'  said  I,  '  has  rode  away.' 

" '  Don't  mention  his  name  to  me,  Shane,' 
cried  the  poor  girl.  6  Oh,  Shane,  don't  despise 
me  because  I  have  met  with  a  misfortune ;'  and 
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he  told  me  how  Glin  Dellon  met  her  at  the 
^ail  gate,  and  told  her  he  would  not  suffer  me 
to  be  flogged  if  she  would  gratify  his  base  and 
guilty  passions  ;  and  the  poor  creature  was  filled 
with  horror,  and  told  him   she  would  die  first. 
But  one  evening,  as  she  returned  from  the  jail, 
Glin  Dellon  followed  her,  and,  when  she  came 
to  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  he  overtook  her, 
and  renewed  his  infernal  proposals  ;  and,  finding 
she  would  not  listen  to  him,  he  dragged  her 
into   a  field,   threw  her   down — and — and — he 
drove  her  mad.     She  never  recovered  it ;  from 
that  night  all  was  a  blank  to  her ;  she  said  her 
life  was  like  a  long  dream  ;  and  she  told  me  to 
bury  her  quietly,  under  the  old  stone  near  the 
castle,  upon  which  we  often  sat  together  when 
we  were  children  ;  and  she  told  me  to  be  kind 
to  her  poor  old  mother,  and  to  marry  a  happier 
wife  again,  and  forget  poor  Rose  Glenan  ; — and 
she  smiled,  and  her  head  fell  upon  my  shoulder. 
"  I  called  her  mother,  but  it  was  useless,  it  was 
all  over,  and  she  is  quiet  and  cold  enough  under 
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the  big  stone  now ;  I  tried  to  settle  down  to 
work  again,  but  I  could  not,  for  everywhere 
I  went  in  the  Inchamore  I  was  thinking  of  my 
lost  Rose  ;  and  I  often  thought  I  heard  her 
singing  her  little  song :  but  when  the  old  widow 
Glenan  died,  I  shut  up  the  house  and  went  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Lough  Dearg,  and  there  I 
heard  the  French  had  landed,  and  were  come 
to  liberate  us,  and  I  joined  them  the  night 
before  the  battle  of  Castlebar.  I  care  little 
about  life  now,  Master  Eustace,  I  only  pray 
night  and  morning,  that  I  may  live  to  see  Glin 
Dellon  before  me,  while  I  am  able  to  handle  a 
pike.,, 

Shane  sprang  up  and  grasped  his  pike,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  man  about  to 
spring  upon  his  deadly  foe.  e  Poor  fellow,'  I  could 
not  help  saying  several  times  as  I  returned  to 
the  town,  while  I  reflected  upon  the  sad  change 
a  few  short  months  had  wrought  even  in  that 
quiet,  and  out  of  the  way  spot,  the  Inchamore. 
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